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ARISTOTLE'8  POLITICS. 


BOOK  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THIS  Book  embraces   three   fubjefls,   the  b  o  o  K 
nobled  and    mofl  interefting    that   civil       i* 
fcience  can  boaft;  the  origin  of  fociety  and  ^^'^^■*'*'^ 
government,  the  diftind;ion  of  ranks  in  a  com- 
monwealth,  and  a  comparifon  of  the  bed  plans 
of  political  economy.    On  each  of  thefe  topics 
I  fhall  offer  a  few  remarks,  not  with  the  pre- 
fumption  of  interpofing  my  own  judgment,  but 
with  the  hope  of  juftifying  or  illuftrating  the 
decifions  of  my  Author. 

In  explaining  the  origin  of  political  fociety, 
Ariftotle  writes  neither  the  iatire  nor  the  pane- 
gyric of  human  nature  ;  which,  by  writers  of 
lefs  wifdom  than  fancy,  have  been  alternately 
fubilituted  for  plain  hiftory.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  inquiries,  his  firft  queftion  is,  what  are  the 

TOL.  n.  B  ph»no« 
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BOOK'  phenomena  ?    His  fecond,  what  is  the  analogy 
^V    ,  of  nature  ?  Building  on  thefe  foundations,  he 
concludes,  that  both  fociety  and  government 
are  as  congenial  to  thd^  nature  of  man,  as  it 
is  natural  for  a  plant  to  fix  its  roots  in  the 
earth,  to  extend  its  branches,  and  to   fcatter 
its  feeds.    Neither  the  cunning  cowardly  prin- 
ciples aflerted  by  Hobbes  and  Mandeville,  nor 
the   benevolent  moral  aifedtions  efpoufed  by 
Shaftefbury  and  Hutchefon,  ought,  according 
to  our  author's  notions,  to  be  involved  in  the 
folution  of  the  prefent  queftion  ;  iince  the  firft 
political  focieties  are  as  independent  of  human 
intelligence,  and  therefore  of  moral  determina- 
tion *,  as  the  inflin6live  anions  of  plants  and 
infe£ls,  tending  to  the  prefervation  of  their  re- 
fpe£tive  kinds,  are  independent  of  any  intelli- 
gence of  their  own  *",  even  when  they  move  and 
operate  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  moft 
confummate  wifdom. 

Government,  then,  is  coeval  with  ibciety,  and 
fociety  with  men.  Both  are  the  works  of  na- 
ture }  and  in  explaining  their  origin,  there  is 
not  the  fmalleft  ground  for  the  fanciful  fup- 
pofition  of  engagements  and  contracts,  inde- 
pendently of  which  the  great  modem  antago- 
nift  of  Ariftotle  declares,  in  the  following  words, 
that  no  government  can  be  lawful  or  binding : 
*•  The  original  compa61;,  which  begins  and  adlu- 
ally  conftitutes  any  political  fociety,  is  nothing 
but  the  confent  of  any  number  of  freemen 

*  S0ifoLLp.ia6.&req.;  and  p.  396.  &  ftq.  ^  Ibid. 
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cajKible  of  a  majority,  to  unite  and  to  incorpo-  b  o  o  IK 
rate  into  fuch  a  Ibciety.  And  this  is  that,  and  ^ 
that  only,  which  could  give  beginning  to  any 
lawful  government  in  the  world  *."  From  this 
maxim,  perpetually  inculcated  in  Locke's  two 
treatifes  on  government,  is  fairly  deducible  the 
unalienable  right  of  mankind  to  hejelfgwemed ; 
that  is,  to  be  their  own  legiflators,  and  their  own 
directors ;  or,  if  they  find  it  inconvenient  to 
aflurne  the  adminiftration  of  afikirs  in  their  own 
perfons,  to  appoint  reprefentatives  who  may  ex- 
ercife  a  delegated  fovereignty,  efTentially  and 
unalienably  inherent  in  the  people  at  large. 
Thence  refults  the  new  unalienable  right  of  all 
mankind  to  be  fairly  reprefented,  —  a  right  with 
which  each  individual  was  inveited  from  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  but  of  which,  un- 
til very  recently,  no  one  knew  the  name,  or  had 
the  leaft  notion  of  the  thing  **.  From  this  right 
to  fair  reprefentation,  there  follows,  by  nece£i 
fary  confequence,  the  right  of  univerial  iufirage, 
univerfal  eligibility,  and  the  univerial  and  ji^ 

«  Locked  Works,  Tol.ii.  p.  185.  Edit,  of  1714. 

^  According  to  the  fyfiem  of  Locke  and  hb  followers)  reprefen^ 
Catives  are  appointed  by  the  people  to  exercife,  in  their  fleady  polidcal 
fuB^ions  which  the  people  have  a  ri^t  to  exercife  In  their  own 
perfons.  They  are  elected  by  the  people^  they  derive  their  whole 
power  froiii  toe  peopie ;  and  to  the  people,  their  conftituents,  they 
always  ate  idponfibb.  Of  this  doBnatf  Mr.  Locke  is  the  firft  or 
principal  author.  But  reprefentatives^  in  the  ufual  and  legal  aceep-  ^ 
tation  of  the  word  in  the  Englifli  conftitntion»  meant^  and  WL  means, 
perfons  in  virtue  of  their  election  ex)erciitng- political  fuodlionsy  which 
the  people  had  not  a  right  to  ezedfe  in  their  own  peribnsy  and  €0 
tittle  re4>onfible  to  their  electors,  that  they  are  not  even  bound  to 
follow  their  inihodioiif .  That  the  ancients  were  not  unacquainted 
with  reprdtentation  in  the  ufoal  and  only  practical  ieutfe  of  the  wordf 
will  be Jhewn  hereafter* 

B  2  pre- 
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4  ARISTOTLE'S  POLITICS. 

BOOK  preponderanqy  of  majorities  in  all  cafes  wfaat^ 

Such  is  the  boafled  and  fpecious  theory  begun 
in  the  works  of  our  Locke  and  our  Molyneux  % 
continued  in  thofe  of  our  Price '  and  our  Prieft- 
ley^,  and  carried  to  the  utmoil  extravagance 
in  thofe  of  (I  wifli  not  to  fay  our)  Roufleau  *, 
Paine  ^  and  the  innumerable  pamphleteers 
whofe  writings  occafioned  or  accompanied  the 
American  and  French  revolutions. 

Such  works,  co-operating  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumilances  of  the  times,  have  produced,  and  are 
flill  producing,  the  mod  extraordinary  and  mod 
peflilent  effe£ls  ^ ;  by  arming  the  paffions  of  the 
multitude  with  principle,  fortifying  l^em  by  ar- 
gument,  and  thereby  flirring  into  adiion  thofe 
difcordant  elements  which  naturally  lurk  in  the 
bofom  of  every  community.     It  is  not  confiflent 
with  my  defign,  in  defending  the  tenets  of  my 
author,  to  anfwer  his  political  adverfaries  with 
declamation  and  obloquy,  (a  rafh  and  dangerous 
attempt!  fince  the  voice  of  the  many  will  always 
be  the  loudefl  and  the  flrongeft,)  but  merely  to 
examine  whether  the  fundamental  maxim  of  their 
great  mafler  Locke  be  itfelf  founded  in  truth.  To 


*  See  his  Cafe  of  Ireland^  reprinted  by  Ahntmt  p*  XX3*  ^od 
again  p.  269.  *^  I  have  no  other  notion  of  (lavery>  but  being  bound 
by  a  law  to  which  1  do  not  confent.'^ 

^  Obfervations  on  Civil  Liberty^  &c« 

<  Eflay  on  the  firft  PrincipleBof  Government. , 

^  Du  Contrat  Social^  ou  Prindpes  du  Droit  Pditiqne. 

'>  Rights  of  Man,  &c. 

^  Thefe  eSeHs  have  terminated^  as  was  predi^ed  in  the  firil  edi- 
tion of  this  hockt  in  the  ufurpation  and  military  tyranny  of  a  fingle 
defpot. 

prove 
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prove  that  government  is  merely  a  matter  of  con-  boor 
fent,  he  aflumes  for  a  reality  a  wild  fiftion  of 
the  fancy ;  what  he  calls  a  ftate  of  nature,  which 
he  defines  to  be  **  men  living  together  according 
to  realbn,  without  a  common  fuperior  on  earth 
with  authority  to  judge  between  them  */'  But 
he  himfelf  leems  aware  that  this  fuppofed  na- 
tural ftate  of  man  is  a  ftate  in  which  man 
never  yet  was  found ;  and  in  which,  if  by  vio* 
lence  thruft,  he  could  not  for  a  fingle  day  re- 
main. Locke,  I  fay,  faw  the  difficulty,  which, 
inftead  of  meeting,  he  only  endeavours  to  elude. 
**  Where  are  there,"  he  alks,  *'  or  ever  were 
there,  any  men  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  nature  "^f" 
He  anfwers,  *^  that  iince  all  princes  and  rulers 
of  independent  governments,  all  through  the 
world,  are  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  His  plain  the 
world  never  was,  nor  never  will  be,  without 
numbers  of  men  in  that  ftate  ".'*  But  this,  I 
affirm,  is  not  to  anfwer  the  propofed  queftion  $ 
fer  princes  and  rulers  of  independent  ftates  do 
not  live  together,  nor  aflbciate  and  "  herd,**  as 
he  himfelf  exprefles  it,  in  the  fame  ibciety.  If 
they  did  fo,  they  could  net  fubfift  without 
government :  for  governmefnt  and  fociety  are 
things  abfblutely  infeparable ;  they  x:ommence 
together  j  they  grow  up  together;  they  are  both 
of  them  equally  natural  i  .and  fo  indiflblubly 
united,  that  the  deftrui^ion  of  the  one  is  necefla- 
rily  accompanied  by  the  deftru6lion  of  the  other. 
This  is  thetruefenfeof  Ariftotle  asunderftood  and 

^  Locke's  Worki,  yoLu.  p.  164* 

^  Ibid.  p.  164.  *  IbkL 

B  3  exprefled 
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^  ARISTOTLE'S  POLITICS. 

»  o  o  K  e^prefled  by  an  iliuftrious  defender  of  juft  go- 
J*^  verninent  and  genuine  liberty.  *^  As  we  ufe 
and  exercife  our  bodily  m^bers,  before  we 
underftand  the  ends  and  purpofes  of  this  exer* 
cife^  fo  it  is  by  Nature  herfelf,  that  we  are  united 
and  aiTociated  into  political  fociety  ^'' 

Locke»  who  fo  ieverely,  and,  as  I  have  endea^ 
youred  to  prove,  (b  unjuilly  arraigns  what  is 
called  Ariftotle's  Metaphyfics,  appears  to  have 
equally  miftaken  his  Politics.  Had  he  under*- 
flood  ^  that  invaluable  work,  this  idol  of  mo- 
dern  phtlofophers,  and  efpecialiy  of  modern 
politicians,  would  not,  probably,  (fince  he  was 
a  man  of  great  worth  as  well  as  of  great 
wiiiiom,)  have  produced  a  theory  of  govern* 
ment  totally  impoffible  in  pra^ice ;  a  theory 
admirably  fitted,  indeed,  for  producing  revo* 
lutions  and  feditiop,  but  according  to  which, 
as  is  evinced  by  all  hiftory,  no  political  fabric 
ever  yet  was  reared ;  or,  if  it  were  to  be  reared, 
eould  ever  poifibly  be  preferved  **.    The  negle6t 

®  Quemadmodum  igitur  membris  utimur,  prlufquam  didiamus 
cujus  ea  otilitatis  caufi  habeamus ;  fie  inter  nos  naturl  ad  civilem 
coouiiaBitttem  conjunfU  ft  conlbdati  fumus*  De  Fin.  Bon.  Sz  MaL 
L  ill.  c.  zx.  Conf.  de  Offididy  1.  i.  c.  xvL  &  £eq.  Cicero  doet  not  iky 
«  communitatem"  fimply,  but  **  civilem  commumtatera,"  ivhich 
agrees  wkh  Arifiotle's  definition  of  inan>  ^stov  voktruw  not  merriy  n 
herding^  but  a  political  animal.  See  the  iame  dedbine  in  Polybhif» 
1.  VI.  c.  iv.  vol.  ii.  ]b,46o.  Edit.  Sweigh. 

P  Among  Locke's  private  letten^  tkere  is  one  to  Mr.  King,  who 
had  aiked  Jiim  for  a  plan  of  reading  on  morality  and  politics.  <•  To 
proceed  orderly  in  this*''  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  ^  the  foundation  fliould 
be  laid  in  inquiring  into  the  ground  and  nature  of  civil  ibciety)  and 
how  it  is  fonoied  into  diierent  models  of  gOTermneiit)  and  wiait  Ufi 
the  feveral  fpeci^s  of  it.  Ariftotle  is  allowed  a  mailer  in  this  fcience* 
and  few  enter  into  this  confideration  of  government  without  reading 
his  Politics."     How  honourable  a  telliiBony ! 

^  Ariftot.  Polity  pafiim* 

pr 
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or  inii^prehenfion  of  ibme  of  the  moft  im*  book 
portant  parts  of  the  Stagirite's  wiitiogs  is  indeed 
moll  deeply  to  be  lamented.  Of  the  many 
thouland  authors  who  have  copied  or  conu 
mented  his  logic,  the  far  greater  number  omit 
his  interefting  chapters  on  language ;  deeming 
the  confideration  of  words  below  the  dignity  of 
philofi>pher8.  His  profound  obfervations  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  conftitution  of  a  family 
have  been  equally  overlooked  by  his  pretiended 
followers  in  politics.  Yet  as  his  analyfis  of  Ian* 
guage  has  be^i  proved  in  the  prefent  work  to  be 
the  fole  foundation  of  logic,  fb  his  analyfis  of  a 
fiunily,  and  his  explanation  of  the  caufes  through 
which  its  elements  naturally  and  regularly  com« 
bine,  can  alone  enable  us  clearly  to  difcem  the 
analogous  principles  (principles  continually  in- 
fifted  on  by  himfelf )  which  have  railed  and  up* 
held  the  great  edifice  of  civil  fociety  ;  **  which 
is  not  a  mafs  but  a  fyftem,  and  whic^,  like  every 
fyftem,  implies  a  difl;ind;ion  of  parts ;  with  many 
moral  as  well  as  phyfical  differences,  relative  and 
reciprocal ;  the  powers  and  perfections  of  one 
part  fupplying  the  incapacities  and  defefts  of  an- 
other. To  form  a  commonwealth  from  elements! 
of  equal  value,  or  of  equal  dignity,  is  an  attempt 
not  lefs  aUurd  than  that  of  compofing  a  piece  of 
mufic  firom  one  and  the  iame  note  ^ 

A  difficult  queftion  follows,  how  far  focial  in- 
equality, whether  civil  or  domeftic,  may  be 
aUowed  to  extend  ?    It  is  with  a  trembling  hand 

B  4  that 
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BOOK  that  I  touch  the  delicate  fubje6l;  of  fla^ery ;  an 
^       undertaking  to  which  nothing  could  encourage 
me,  but  the  utmoft  confidence  in  the  humanity 
as  well  as  in  the  judgment  of  my  author.    Firft 
of  all,  Ariftotle  expre&ly  condemns  the  cruel 
pra6tiGe,  prevalent  in  his  own  days,  of  enilaving 
prifoners  of  war  * :  fecondly,  he  declares,  in  the 
mod  explicit  terms,  all  flaves  faii*ly  entitled  to 
freedom,  whenever  it  clearly  appears  that  they 
are  fitly  qualified  for  enjoying  it.     ^t  the  bene* 
fits  conferred  on  men,  he  abferves,  muft  in  all 
^afes  be  limited  by  their  capacities  for  receiving 
them  ;  and  thefe  capacities  are  them&lves  li- 
mited by  the  exigencies  and  neceffities  of  oar 
pcefent  imperfedt  condition.     The  helpleflheft 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  the  urgencies  attending  mankind  in 
every  flage  of  their  exiitence  on  earth,  render  it 
indifpeniably  neceflary  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  ipecies  (hould  be  habitually  employed  in 
mere  medianical  labour,  in  the  (Irenuous  exer- 
tions of  productive  induftry,  and  the  petty  talks 
of  domeflic  drudgery.    Nature,  therefore,  in 
whofe  plan  and  intention  the  fyitem  of  fociety 
precedes  and  takes  place  of  the  parts  of  which 

*  Locke  ftyt  on  thit  iiibjecty  ^  There  is  another  fort  of  iervantSy 
which  by  a  pecullaf  name  we  call  flaves^  who^  being  captives  taken 
in  a  juft  wary  are  by  the  rights  of  nature  fubjedled  to  the  absolute 
dominion  a^d  arbitrary  power  of  their  mafters.  Thefe  men»  having» 
as  I  fayy  forfeited  their  lives^  and  witli  it  their  liberties)  and  loft  their 
eftatesy  and  being  in  a  ftate  of  flavcry>  not  capable  of  any  propertyt 
cannot  in  that  ftate  be  confidered  as  any  part  of  dvil  fociety.'^ 
Locke's  Worksy  vol.  ii.  p.  i8i.  -—  We  iDiould  imagine  that  the  liberal 
Locke  and  the^avijh  Ariftotle  had  interchanged  their  ages  and  coun- 
fxiei  as  well  as  their  maxims  and  principles. 

it 
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k  is  compofed^  has  varioofly  organifed  and  B  o  o  K 
moulded  the  human  character  as  well  as  the 
baman  frame^  without  fetting  other  bounds  to 
thisvarietjs  than  are  impofed  by  the  good  of  the 
whole  iyftem,  of  which  individuals  are  not  inde** 
pendent  units,  but  conilituent  elements.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan  or  intention^  the  Stagirite 
maintains,  that  there  is  room  for  the  wideft  of 
ail  difcriminations,  and  the  loweft  of  all  oocu- 
jNitions,  domefticfervitude,  *'  a  fpecies  of  labour 
not  employed  in  produ^on,  but  totally  con« 
iumed  in  ufe ;"  becaufe  Iblely,  but  not  unprofit- 
ably,  fpent  in  promoting  the  eafe  and  accommo- 
dation of  life.  In  the  relation  of  ihafler  and 
fervant,  the  good  of  the  mailer  may  indeed 
be  the  primary  obje^ ;  but  the  benefit  of  the 
iervant  or  flave  is  alfo  a  neceflary  refult ;  fince 
he  only  is  naturally  and  juftly  a  Have,  whofe 
powers  are  competent  to  mere  bodiiy  labour ; 
who  is  capable  of  liftening  to  reafon,  but  inca- 
pable of  exercifing  that  fovereign  faculty ;  and 
whofe  weaknefs  and  fliort-fightednefs  are  fo  great, 
that  it  is  laf  er  for  him  to  be  guided  or  governed 
through  life  by  the  prudence  and  judgment  of 
another*  But,  let  it  always  be  remembered,  *-« 
<<  that  ohe  clais  of  men  ought  to  have  the  qua- 
lifications requifite  for  mafters,  before  another 
can  either  fitly  or  ufefully  be  employed  as  flaves.'' 
Government,  then,  not  only  civil  but  domeflic, 
is  a  moll  ferious  duty,  a  mofl  facred  trull ;  a 
truft,  the  very  nature  of  which  is  totally  incom- 
patible w^h  the  fuppofed  unalienable  rights  of 

aU 
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B  o  o  K  all  men  to  be  felf-governed  '•  Thofe  righte,  and 
''  thofe  only,  are  unalienable,  which  it  is  impoffiUe 
for  one  perfon  to  exercife  for  another :  and  to 
maintain  thofe  to  be  natural  and  unalienable 
rights,  which  the  perfons,  fuppofed  to  be  in* 
veiled  with  them,  can  never  poffibly  exerdfis^ 
confiftently  either  with  their  own  lafety,  or  with 
the  good  of  the  community,  is  to  confound  aU  no* 
tions  of  things,  and  to  invert  the  whole  order  of 
nature  **;  of  which  it  is  the  primary  and  unalter^ 


*  Politics  would  not  be  a  fcience>  unfeTs  it  coatained  tnithtf  abib- 
folutC)  univerijdy  and  unalterable.  One  of  thefe  ii  that  in  the  text  { 
becaufe  eflentialiy  fpringing  from  the  nature  of  fociety  and  of  man. 
Another  umverfai  political  truth  is>  diat  the  good  of  the  governed  if 
the  main  eud  and  aim  of  every  good  government.  From  thefe  two 
premifes)  it  neceflarily  fbllowst  that  the  main  obje^l  of  political  fociety 
never  can  be  efiedluated  on  Mr.  Locke's  principles.  But  the  good  of 
the  community  (without  fuppofing  all  fovereign  power  derived  from 
the  people  at  laige*  and  of  which  each  individual  is  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate) may^  under  many  given  clrcumftancesy  be  highly  promoted 
by  giving  to  the  people  at  huge  a  controul  in  the  government.  Tbit 
controul  in  all  large  communities  can  only  be  conveniently  ezerdfed 
either  by  particular  magiftratesy  or  by  reprefentative  aflemblies. 
Thiagsy  thevefore*  that  have  not  any  neceflary  conne^on  with  the 
origin  of  government  (fo  far  from  being  its  onlyjtift  principle)  may 
be  found  admirable  expedients  for  carrying  it  on.  It  will  be  fliewn 
hereafter  that  aflemblies  eleAed  by  the  people  to  provide  for  their  in« 
tereftsy  and  thence  called  their  reprefentatives»  are  not  fo  new  in  the 
world  as  is  commonly  imagined.  In  fome  republics  we  (hall  fee  a 
double  row  of  ddegates^  reprefentatxves  of  reprdentatives ;  in  others» 
M'e  fliall  find  reprefentation  and  taxation  regarded  as  coirelatives  s  and 
even  in  fome  democracies}  we  (hall  meet  with  perfons  elected  by  the 
people^  and  reprefenting  them  in  the  moft  ufeftd  feofe  of  the  word* 
«  that  of  aiding  for  the  people  at  laige*  as  the  people  at  large»  if  the 
majority  of  them  wae  wile  and  goody  would  adi  for  themfelvee." 
V  Sut  ratio  contray  &  lecretam  garrit  in  aurem» 

Ne  lioeat  £uxre  id»  quod  quia  vitiabit  agendo. 

Publica  lex  hommomt  naturaque  cootinet  hoc  fa«f 

Ut  teneat  vetitos  infcitta  debilis  adtus. 

Perfiuiy  Satyr.  ▼•96. 

ablt 
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Able  law,  that  forecaft  flunild  dire£l  im-  BOOK 
providence,  reafon  controul  paiBon,  wifdom  ,^^^*^ 
command  folly  ^.  I  now  proceed  to  examine 
Ariftotle's  refle6l;ions  on  political  economy, 
which  are  not  lefs  adverfe  than  his  long  mif* 
underftood  and  often  miftated  vindication  of 
flavery  itielf,  both  to  the  theories  formerly  pre- 
valent, and  to  others  which  have  begun  recently 
to  prevail  among  the  civilized  nations  of  modern 
Europe. 

The  Northern  conquerors,  who  invaded  and 
defblated  the  Roman  empire,  difdained  to  pro- 
duce, by  (low  induftry,  what  they  gloried  in 
ravifhing  by  fudden  violence.  War  was  their 
delight  and  their  trade.  They  fubfiiled  by 
rapine  ;  and  therefore  cared  not  how  far  they 
were  excelled  by  others  in  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive arts,  while  gold,  and  all  that  it  can  pur- 
chafe,  might  be  conquered  by  iron.  But  the 
ipoils  of  rapacity  having  fupplied  them  with  the 
inftrunfients  of  luxury,  they  began  to  relifh  the 
pleafures  of  repofe ;  and  inftead  of  courting 
new  dangers  abroad,  to  imitate  at  home  thofe 
obje^s  and  conveniencies  which,  though  they 
had  not  the  genius  to  invent,  they  gradually 
acquired  the  tafte  to  approve,  the  vanity  to  dit 
play,  and  the  defire  to  accumulate.  Manufac- 
tures then  were  eflabliflied:  navigation  was 
exercifed  for  the  purpofe  not  only  of  war  but 
of  tiiiffic  :  an  extenfive  commerce  was  intro- 

*  A^siMf  tun  \nco  9po»i|tf&  0710^)  /uaXir»  /aw  ixo>^K  o*  WM/Ttf*  u  )f 
f4%  tifiAo  ffirj»iQ«.    Plato  in  I^pub.  ic.  p.  741. 

duce(l ; 
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B  p  o  K  duced ;  and  colonies  were  planted.^  The  avowed 
purpofe  of  all  theie  operations  was,  to  augment 
in  each  country  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver ; 
fince,  with  thefe  precious  metals,  all  other  co- 
veted objects  might  ufually  be  procured.  The 
bufinefs  of  each  individual  merchant  is  to  get 
money ;  and  commercial  nations,  it  was  thought^ 
could  not  reafonably  have  any  other  end  in  view. 
This  falfe  principle  was  regarded  as  the  bafis  of 
all  found  politick  arithmetic;  and  the  mod  con- 
clufive  reafoning  of  Aridotle,  in  the  book  now 
before  us,  would  not  perhaps  have  fuiSced  to 
prove,  that  national  wealth  confifted  not  in 
gold  and  filver,  had  not  the  ruined  ftate  of 
Spain  confirmed  experimentally  the  fame  im- 
portant truth. 

For  many  years  back,  political  writers  have 
acknowledged,  with  our  author,  that  the  real 
wealth  of  nations  confifts  in  the  produ6tive 
powers  of  their  land  and  labour.  They  acknow- 
ledge alfo,  with  him,  that  the  precious  metals, 
in  contradiftin6tion  to  other  ufeful  commodities, 
have  only  the  peculiar  advantage  of  ferving  as 
the  fitted  inilruments  of  exchange,  and  the 
mod  accurate  meafures  of  value ;  but  that  the 
quantity  or  number  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
defired  or  accumulated  is,  like  the  quantity 
and  number  of  all  other  meafures  or  indru- 
ments,  naturally  limited  and  fixed  by  the  ends 
and  operations  which  they  are  employed  to 
anfwer  or  effect  ^.     Yet  while  they  reafon  thus 

judly 

y  It  18  worthy  of  remark  that  Locke  is  one  of  Ae  moft  ftrenuons 

aDferteri  of  the  now  exploded  doctrine  concemiog  moneyy  which  he 

so  confiderv 
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juftly  refpedting  gold  and  filver,  the  fame  writers  BOOK 
have  wanted  acutenefs  and  enlargement  of  mind  ^  ^*  ^ 
to  generalife  the  theorem,  and  to  perceive,  with 
our  author^  that  property  itfelf  is  as  much  an 
inftrument  as  money,  though  ferving  for  a  far  ^ 
more  complicated  purpoie ;  and  therefore,  if  it 
be  colle6ied  in  greater  quantities  than  that  pur^ 
pofe  requires,  the  furplus  will  be  at  beft  ufelefs, 
moft  commonly  pernicious ;  will  inflame  defire, 
foment  luxury,  provoke  rapacity,  and  produce 
that  long  train  of  diforders,  which  made  our 
philofopher  declare,  '^  that  the  inhabitants  of  • 
the  Fortunate  Ifles,  unlefs  their  virtue  kept 
pace  with  their  external  profperity,  muft  inevi- 
tably become  the  moil  miferable  of  all  man- 
kind/' In  the  fafliionable  fyftems  of  modern 
politicians,  national  wealth  is  coniidered  as  iyno- 
nymous  with  national  profperity.  To  the  in- 
creafe  of  produ6live  induftry,  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  public  revenue,  health,  education,  and 
morals,  are  facrificed  without  apology  and  with- 
out remorfe;  fince  that  trade  is  univerfally 
held  to  be  the  beft,  which  produces  moft  money 
with  the  leaft  labour.  But  according  to  Arif. 
totle,  it  is  not  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  the 
work  produced,  that  ought  to  form  the  main 
obje6i  of  the  ilatefman's  care,  but  the  effect 


confiders  ^  as  the  moil  folid  and  fubilantial  kind  of  wealth,  regard- 
ing the  multiplication  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  great  objedl  of 
pdttical  economy."  See  the  paflage  quoted  and  refuted  m  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations*  v.  ii.  p.  140.  8vo.  edit.  It  is  time  that,  with 
regard  to  fubjeAs  fiill  more  important^  men  Ihould  return  from  the 
ichooiof  Locke  to  that  of  Ariftotle. 

which 
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B  O  O  K  which  the  producing  of  that  work  naturally 
^  ^  operates  on  the  mind  and  body  of  the  workmen. 
In  the  praifes  of  agriculture  and  a  country  life, 
our  author's  fentiments,  and  even  expreffions, 
have  been  faithfully  and  generally  copied  by  the 
mod  judicious  writers  of  antiquity ;  many  of 
whom  mark,  with  as  much  reprobation  as  Arid 
totle  himfelf,  that  fpecies  of  traffic  cultivated,, 
not  for  accommodation  but  for  gain ;  fince  fuch 
a  traffic,  univerfally  diffufed  among  a  people,  has 
a  tendency  to  pervert  their  feelings,  and  to  con- 
found their  principles ;  to  make  them  value  as 
ends,  things  only  uCefuI  as  means ;  and  to  de- 
bafe  and  corrupt  every  ^art  of  their  character ; 
becaufe  wherever  wealth  is  the  primary  obje£t 
of  purfuit,  luxury  will  naturally  afford  the  prin- 
cipal  fource  of  enjoyment'.  In  agriculture 
and  palturage,  the  energy  of  nature  co-operates 
with  the  induftry  of  man.  They  are  of  all 
occupations,  the  mod  beneficial  and  moil 
neceffary,  as  well  as  the  mod  agreeable  and 
mod  falutary ;  conducing,  with  peculiar  efficacy, 
to  the  firmed  and  happied  temperament  of  the 
mind  and  body :  and  the  property  acquired  by 
them  is  intrinfically  more  valuable,  becauie  e£- 
fentially  more  ufeful,  than  any  other  property 
whatever.  Our  author  likewife  .maintains,  that 
thofe  natural  and  primeval  purfuits  are  of  all 
the  lead  likely  to  engender  floth,  intemperance, 
avarice,  and  their  concomitant  vices ;  and  that 
nations  of  hufbandmen,  in  particular,  afford  mst^ 

Plato  liti  Repvb.  viii.  p.  728.  edit.Fkin. 
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terials  ilifceptible  of  the  beft  ppUtieal  form»  and  book 
the  lead  difpofed  to  dillurb,  by  fedition,  any       ^ 
moderately  good  government  under  which  it  is 
their  lot  to  live.     In  confideration  of  fo  many 
advantages  attending  it,  he  concludes  that  rural 
Ubour  ought  to  be  the  mod  favoured  branch  of 
national  induftry ;  an  opinion  which  nothing  but 
the  intrepidity  of  ignorance,  fortified  by  falfe 
fyftem,  could  venture  to  contradi^l.    Yet,  how 
far  other  methods  of  accumulating  (lock,  be* 
fide  thofe  propofed  by  our  author,  ouglit  to  be 
admitted  and  encouraged,  or  difcouraged  and 
r^e6ted,   mud  depend  on  circumftances  and 
events,  the  force  of  which  the  philofopher's  ex* 
perience  could  not  fupply  him  with  the  means 
exa6lly  to  appreciate.    From  the  artifices  and 
Ou&s  which  he  explains,  (and  he  is  the  only  writer 
that  explains  them,)  as  praStifed  by  the  republics 
and  princes  of  bis  own  and  preceding  times,  for 
the  purpofe  of  raifing  money,  it  was  impoffible 
far  him  to  conjecture  that,  in  a  future  age  of 
the  world,  monarchical  government  Ihould  at- 
tain fi^ch  (lability  as  rendered  the  public  rev^ 
jsues  a  iafe  mortgage  to  creditors  j  that  the  im- 
menfe  debts  contracted  through  the  facility  of 
borrowing,  would  have  a  direct  tendency,  by 
intereAing  a  great  number  of  powerful  indivi- 
duals in  the  permanence  of  conftituted  authori- 
ties,  to  augment  that  facility  it(elf,  and  thereby 
flill  farther  to  accumulate  the  national  debt; 
for  difcharging  the  intereft  of  which,   heavy 
taxes  mud  neceflarily,  but  not  altogether  un- 

profitably» 
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BOOK  profitably,  be  levied,  fince  they  would,  in  fotntf 
'•  meafure,  repay,  in  public  fecurity,  the  burdeni^ 
which  they  impofe  on  perfonal  labour,  or  rather 
the  Aims  which  they  withdraw  from  private  pro-* 
perty.  But  taxes  to  a  great  amount  cannot  poC- 
iibly  be  raifed,  except  in  countries  flourifliing 
in  fuch  refources  as  agriculture  and  pafturage 
alone  were  never  yet  able  to  afford }  refources, 
'which  can  only  be  acquired  by  war  and  rapine 
on  the  one  hand,  or  obtained,  on  the  other,  by 
the  powers  of  national  induftry,  aflifted  and 
multiplied  by  a  nicely  complicated  machinery^ 
and  an  endlefs  fubdiviflon  of  allotted  talks  ^  each 
individual  performing  his  part  quickly  and  dex« 
teroufly,  becaufe  each  has  but  one,  and  that  a 
fmall  part,  to  perform ' ;  while  the  diligence  of 
all  is  perpetually  ftimulated  by  the  bait  of  gain» 
fupplied  from  the  exhauftlefi  fund  of  an  enlight- 
ened commercial  fpirit,  as  extenfive  as  the  world, 
and  as  enterprifing  as  thofe  renowned  adven- 
turers who  difcovered  and  explored  its  remoteft 
regions.  It  is  in  vain  to  inquire  wLetlxer  the 
plan  of  political  economy  propofed  by  Aritiotle, 
be  in  itfelf  preferable  to  that  which  fome  mo- 
dem nations  purfiie.  Nations,  circumftanced 
as  they  are,  may  derive  armies  chiefly  from  agri- 
culture, but  muft  principally  depend  for  fup- 
plies  on  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
option  of  their  own  or  a  better  iyftem  is  now 

no 
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M  longer  in  their  power :  the  queftion  of  expe-  BOOK 
diericy  has  ceafed :  thej*^  mud  obey  neceffity^     ^^. 

This  feetns  to  me  the  only  firm  ground  of  de- 
fence for  what  is  called  the  commercial  fyftem 
of  economy  j  a  fyftem  which  has  often  been  de* 
fended  by  very  inconclusive  arguments,  ** Public 
wealth  and  prolperity/*  Mr.  Hume  obferves, 
*•  is  the  end  of  all  our  wiflies ;"  and  this  wealth 
or  proiperityj  both  he*  and  his  follower. 
Dr.  Smithy  maintain,  is  only  to  be  promoted 
by  encouraging,  with  equal  impartiality,  all 
kinds  of  lawful  induftry]  for  though  food  be 
the  great  want  of  mankind,  yet  one  man 
may  produde  as  much  food   as  will  maintain 

^  It  is  not  diiiiciik  td  explain  why  tlie  do^rines  of  fpeculatiTe 
politicians  refpeif^ing  the  wealth  and  economy  of  nations,  ihould 
alio  dilTer  fo  materially  from  the  theory  propofed  by  our  author. 
Among  the  Gothic  nations  who  fubdued  the  Roman  empire,  every 
thing  moil  valuable  and  moil  intereiling  is  conne^ed  with  the  im- 
provement of  arts,  and  confe^ent  extenGon  of  commerce ;  which 
were  the  only  engines  that  could  countera^  without  violence  their 
peculiar  and  unnatural  arrangements  with  regard  to  landed  property. 
Previous  to  the  refinement  and  luxury  introduced  by  commerce  and 
the  arts,  the  great  landholders,  who  had  engrofled  whole  provinces, 
diifipated  the  fuperfluous  produce  of  their  grounds  in  maintaining  idle 
fervants  and  worthleis  dependents,  ever  ready  to  gratify  the  wildeil 
and  wickedeil  of  their  pailions;  to  abet  their  infolence,  to  uphold 
their  haughtineis»  to  encourage  and  fecond  their  violence  and  rapa- 
city ;  and  the  governments  of  Europe,  ignorantly  termed  ariilocracies* 
formed  the  worft  fpecies  of  oligarchy ;  an  oligarchy  coniliting,  not 
in  the  colledive  authority  of  the  whole  body  of  landholders,  bat  in 
the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  each  individual  lord  over  his  refpedUve 
vailals  and  retainers.  In  fuch  a  condition  of  fodety  the  expenfive 
allurements  of  luxury,  produced  by  what  Ariilotle  condemns  as  over- 
refinement  in  arts  and  manufAdlure69  had  the  moil  direA  tendency  to 
remedy  evils  greater  than  themfelves ;  to  undermine  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  few,  and  to  beilow  coniideration  on  the  many.  This 
particular  cafe  has  been,  by  a  very  ufual  fallacy  in  reaibning,  con- 
verted into  a  general  political  theorem, 

VOL.  II.  c  many. 
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BOOK  many  •.     But  this  affertion  is  not  true  in  the 
acceptation  in  which  it  muft  be  taken,  in  order 
to  recommend  the  commercial  fyftem  above  the 
agricultural.     In  agriculture,   as  we  above  ob- 
ferved,  nature  operates  in  concert  with  man ; 
and  though  one  family  co-operating  with  nature, 
may,  in  a  given  piece  of  ground,  produce  as 
much  food   as  will  ferve  fix,  yet  fix  families 
labouring  the  fame  ground,  will  not  reap  a  pro- 
portional increafe  ;  and  twenty  families  labour- 
ing the  fame  ground,  may  find  it  barely  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupply  their  own  nourifhment.    The 
more  that  the  land  is  laboured^  it  will  be  the 
more  produ6live ;   and  the  more  fitly  and  fairly 
it  is  divided  **,    it  will  (other  circumfiances  re- 
maining the  fame)  be  the  more  laboured  j  and 
the  fame  country  or  ifland  will  thus  maintain 
the  greater  proportion  of  inhabitants  employed 
in  that  kind  of  work,    which,    according   to 
Arifl:otle,  is  the  mofl^  favourable  to  health,  mo- 
rals, good  government,  the  unfolding  of  intel- 
le6lual  as  well  as  corporeal  powers,   and   the 
attainment  of  that  meafure  of  happinels  which 
the  general  mafs  of  mankind  can  ever  in  this 
world  hope  to  reach. 

«  Hume's  Eflays,  voL  i.  Refinement  of  Arts;  and  Smithes 
Wealth  of  Nations^  paffim* 

'  ^  Does  our  author,  therefore,  propofe  an  Agrarian  law  ?  No ;  he 
knew  better.  The  fecond  book  of  his  politics  is  of  all  books  ever 
written,  the  befl  adapted  to  prove  to  levellers  themfelves,  that  the 
meafures  from  which  they  expe^  fo  much  good,  would,  if  carried 
into  execution>  infallibly  tenninate  in  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the 
community. 
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fiOOK  1. 

ARGUMENT* 

ifttture  and  end  of  a  camrnoTVivealth.  —  Ancdyjiz  thereof. 

—  Monarchy  the  Jirjl  form  of  gaoetmment.  —  Domefic 
(Economy,  —  Slavery.  — Accumulation  qfjlock.  — Richesy 
real  and  artificial.  — Commerce.  "^  Money.  -'^Manufac'^ 
twres.  —  Monopolies.  —  Women.  -^  Children.  —  Slaves. 

—  ConneSiion  between  dome/lie  and  political  oeconamy. 

17  VERY  political  fociety  forms,  it  is  plain,  a  B  o  0  K 
fort  of  comiQunity  or  partnerfhip,  inftituted  ,    _^_    . 
for  the  benefit  of  the  partners.     Utility  **  is  the  chap.  1. 

end  and  aim  of  every  fuch  inftitution  ;  and  the     

greateft  and  moll  extenfive  utility  is  the  aim  of  endora" 

conunoo* 
^  The  firfi  fentence  of  the  Politics  may  be  tranflated  literally  thus:  \realth. 
"  Sixice  we  fee  that  every  commonwealth  is  a  partnerfliip,  and  that 
every  partiierihip  is  efiabliflied  for  the  fake  of  fome  goodf  (goody  real 
or  apparent*  being  the  caufe  of  all  human  a<^ion,)  it  is  plain  that  all 
partnerihips  have  good  ibr  their  end  and  aim ;  and  efpecially,  that 
the  lovereigti  good  muft  be  the  aim  of  that  fovereign  partnerihip^ 
uhich  comprehends  all  the  refl»  and  which  is  known  by  die  name  of 
a  commonwealth,  or  of  political  fociety."  The  word  utility  in  the 
text  is  therefore  taken  in  its  moft  extenfive  fignification  i  utility^  ia 
the  ^nSt  feufe»  conftituting  but  one  branch,  and  that  the  lowefl  of 
n  ayadoy.  See  the  Ethics,  1.  i.  &  x.  paliim.  Plato  ufes  the  word 
utility  nearly  in  the  modem  fenfe.  MjxKKi^cf,  ya,^  ^rj  rhro  km  X?yrrM 
*»*  XcXc^CTou,  oT»  TO  fJLtv  o(PiX*/4oy  x«&Xoy,  to  h  ^XaC^ov  ociO-^^  Plato 
<k  Repub.  Lv,  p.  655.  Edit.  Ficin.  "  This  is  moft  excellently  iaid, 
and  wiU  ever  continue  to  be  faid,  that  whatever  is  ufeful  is  honourabley 
»nd  whatever  is  hurtful  is  fhameful."  In  the  Gorgias,  p*334« 
TO  itaAof  18  ahalyfed  into  pleafure  and  utility ;  a  fyftem  revived  by 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Morals.  In  both 
*lwfe_figmfications  "  utility"  is  different  from  to  x^wn/utoy  a  word 
denotii^  what  is  good  or  deiirable,  «ot  in  itielfy  but  as  ufeful  or  fub^ 
^trvient  to  iome  defirable  purpofe. 

c  a  that 
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BOOK  that  great  aflbciation,  comprehending  all  the 
^ ^  reft,  and  known  by  the  name  of  a  common- 
wealth *. 

A  commonwealth  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  family,  as  if  a  large  family  were  no- 
thing different  from  a  fmall  commonwealth ; 
nor  ought  we,  as  too  many  do,  to  confoitnd  the 
ftin£tions  of  kings  and  magiftrates  with  thofe  of 
fuperintendants  ^  or  mafters.  Magiftrates  rule 
by  an  eftablilhed  rotation  ;  kings  reign  for  life*^; 

and 

^  As  I  (hall  frequently  have  occafion  to  ufe  the  w<vds  republic 
and  commonwealth,  the  fignification  of  which  has  been  of  late  yean 
ftrangely  altered,  I  cannot  better  expljdn  Ariftotle's  meaning  of  thofe 
terms  than  in  the  words  of  Cicero.  *^  Refpublica  res  eft  populi»  ciim 
bene  et  jufte  geritur»"  &c.  ^  A  commonwealth  is  the  wealth  of  the 
people,  when  it  is  well  and  rightly  adminlftered,  whether  by  a  fingle 
prince,  by  a  fmall  body  of  nobles*  or  by  the  people  at  lai^e.  But 
injuftice  converts  the  nobles  into  a  fa^on  s  the  prince,  into  a  tyrant ; 
the  people  into  tyrants.  In  aU  thefe  cafes  alike,  the  republic  is  not 
only  corrupted  but  annihilated ;  fince  that  cannot  be  called  the  wealth 
of  the  people  which  is  adminiftered  by  a  fa^ion  or  a  tyrant ;  nor 
can.  that  multitnde  be  called  the  people,  which  is  not  aflbciated  on 
principles  of  juftice  and  pubUc  utility/'  Fragm.  de  Repub.  L  iii* 
Alluding  to  the  fenfe  above  given  to  the  word  **  commonwealtih,'' 
James  I.  faid  to  his  Parliament  in  1603,  "  I  will  ever  prefer  the  weal 
of  the  public  and  of  the  whole  common<ivealtb  to  any  puticular  and 
private  ends  of  mine." 

^  The  oiKOfofAo^  was  a  perfon  appointed  by  rich  men  to  manage 
their  domeftic  concerns,  axid  particularly  to  fuperintend  and  diredl  the 
labour  of  their  flaves.  When  the  durrom,-,  or  mafter,  was  a  poor 
man,  he  performed  the  o£&ce  of  omow/lao^  himfelf ;  for  this  realba 
Ariftotle  fays,  mov,  ay  ^fv  dXiyw  ^sffvomv  av  ^t  srXsMywv,  oi^u^/uoy.  <<  Am> 
if  there  were  no  other  diftindiion  between  a  malter  and  a  fuperinten- 
dant,  but  that  the  former  had  the  government  of  a  few  and  the  latter 
of  more* 

K  The  original  fays,  orea  fitv  mrm  i^frnxii,  Cotai?aKOi'  oroy  }t 
Kara  Xoyz/?  th?  t-jTif^pn?  rm  TMavri}?,  icara  fju^q  ^X^  ****  ^X^  /**»^» 
9roXtTixmr.  The  Latin  tranflators  all  mifiakc  the  pafiage,  ^  EiTe  qui- 
dem  regem,  G  ipfe  pracfit,"  Sec.  But  Ariftotle  fays,  «  when  the 
fame  perfon  perpetually  preiides,  the  government  is  regal ;  it  is,  eat 
the  otlier  hand,  republican  when  power  changes  from  one  hand  to 

10  another^ 
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and  confidered  in  reference  to  the  number  of  B  OO  K 

thofe  fubjeft  to  their  authority,  the  jurifdic-  , ^'^ 

tion  of  fuperintendants  is  commonly  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  that  of  mailers  or  fathers,  and  aU 
ways  more  limited  than  that  of  magiflrates  and 
kings.  Thefe,  however,  are  but  accidental  dif* 
tin6bions;  others  mora  invariable  and  more 
fcientific,  wiU  cefult  from  analyfing  (according 
to  our  ufual  mode  of  inveftigation)  that  complex 
objedl,  a  commonwealth,  into  its  conflituent 
elements  ;  thofe  iimple  and  ultimate  principles^ 
that  admit  not  of  farther  refolutiou. 

In  this  analyfis,  we  Aall  proceed  moil  fatis-  Anaiyfisoi 
faAorily  "*  by  viewing  fociety  in  its  growth.  Thofe  ^^ 
parts  or  elements,  then,  will  naturally  force  tbem- 
felves  into  iinion^  which  cannot  continue  fepa* 
rately  to  exiil.     The  fieceffity  of  perpetuating 
the  Q)ecies,  forms  the  combining  principle  be* 


another,  and  the  cidzens  rule  by  vicarious  fuccefliony  according  to  the 
«flabli&ed  principles  of  focial  arrangement."  What  thefe  principlet 
are,  we  ihall  afterwards  fee.  It  is  fiiffident  at  prefeat  to  obferve.that 
they  are  totally  incompatibly  with  the  new-^fangled  dodhines  concern- 
ing UTiiverfal  fuffirage  and  the  right  of  majorities.  The  learned  reader 
w31  perceive  that  I  have  here  changed  the  order  of  the  words,  the 
better  to  exprefs  the  fenfe.  The  fignificant  brevity  of  the  Greek 
particles  knit  firmly  together  diftant  claufes  and  fenteopes.  But 
^heir  force  could  oxily  be  exprefled  in  other  langus^ges  by  tireCbme 
circumlocutions. 

^  Ariftotle  (ays,  <*  In  tMs,  as  m  other  inquiries,  we  ihould  ipe- 
ciilate  moft  fvccdsfully,  could  we  contemplate  fociety  in  its  formation 
^or  geneiis."  This  is  that  comprehenfive  and  fublime  analyfis  which 
Ariftotle  has  applied  with  fuch  unremitting  patience  to  the  moft  im- 
portant (iibjttfls  of  philofophy ;  and  which  is  well  illuftrated  in  ma- 
thematics by  the  learned  Barrow,  in  his  Geometrical  Lecltures ;  the 
principles  of  which  probably  hud  the  foundation  of  Newton's  great 
^coveriet. 


c  3  tweeo 
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BOOK  tween  males  and  females ;    a  principle  inde» 
^  _^     ^  pendent  of  choice  or  deOgn,  and  alike  incident 
to  animals  and  to  plants,  which  are  all  natu<- 
rally  ^  impelled   to  propagate  their   refpe£tive 
kinds.     The  fame  imperious    neceffity  which 
compels    aflbciation,    naturally*"  produces  go. 
vernmeht.     Communities  could  not  fubfift  with-* 
out  forefight  to  difcern,  as  well  as  exertion  to 
effectuate  the  meafures  requifite  for  their  fafety. 
Men  capable  of  difcerning  thofe  meafures,  are 
made  for  authority ;  and  meii  merely  capable  of 
effe6luating  them  by  bodily  labour,  are  made  for 
obedience ;  but  if  fafety  be  their  common  con-» 
cern,  the  good  of  the  governors  muft  correfpond 
with  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  the  intereft 
of  the  fervant  muft  coincide  with  the  intereft 
of  the  mafter. 
Why  wo.       It  is  found  by  experience,  that  thofe  inftru- 
Sn)es*are    Hients  are  the  moft  perfe6l,  which  aire  each  of 
confound-  tficm  contrivcd  for  its  fpecific  ufe.     Slaves  and 
J^j^"""  women,  though  confounded  in  one  mafs  by  bar- 
barians, are  therefore  naturally  different;  for 
nature  works  not  after  the  niggardly  fafliion  of 
Delphic  cutlers  ^  who  fhape  the  fatne  knife  for 
various  and  often  difTimilar  offices ;  and  if  wo- 
men are  by  barbarians  reduced  to  the  level  of 
ilaves,  it  is  becaufe  barbarians  themfelves  have 
never  yet  rifen  to  the  rank  of  men,  that  is,  of 


»  See  Analyiity  p.  x»6.  ^  Ibid.. 

^  Delphi)  as  the  feat  of  the  oracley  being  continually  fre^ented 
by  ftranger%  exhibited  a  perpetual  fair  or  markec»  where  each  cuftomer 
might  be  fupplied  with  wares  agreeable  to^htfi  taile^  and  jfiiitable  to  hia 
purfe.    Hiflory  of  Greece,  vol.L  c.  v. 

men 
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men  fit  to  govern ;  wherefore  the  poets  fty^  BOOK 
**  'Tls  right  the  Greeks  fliould  govern  the  bar*  ^  _^'_^ 
barians/' 

Of  the  aflbciations  above  mentioned^  that  of  Origbaad 
ajamily  is  the  fiHFTnTts  origin.  "  A  houfe,  a  ^^^  ^ 
wife,  andTa  labouring  ox/'  thele,  together  with 
the  haiband  or  mailer,  form  the  elements  of  the 
firft  community ;  for  a  poor  man  muft  be  con* 
tented  with  a  labouring  ox  inilead  6f  a  flave« 
This  primary  aflbciation,  founded  on  daily  exi- 
gency, Charondas""  diftinguiflies  by  a  word  de- 
noting thofe  fed  from  the  fame  board,  and  £pi- 
roenides  '^  defcribes  it  by  a  word  denoting  thofe 
warmed  at  the  fame  hearth. 

Next  in  order  follows  the  aflbciation  of  a  can- 
ton 0£  YiUage^  founded  indeed  on  utility,  but 
not  on  daily  exigency,  and  moll  natufaUy  formed 
by  colonization  from  the  firil  hbufe  or  family. 
Such  a  community,  therefore,  is  juftly  exprefled 
by  a  word  denoting  thofe  nouriflied  from  the 
iame  milk.    It  is  the  aflbciation  of  kinfmen  un- 

"^  Commonly  reputed  the  legiflator  of  Thuriiy  anciently  Sybaria* 
Diodor.  SicuL  I.  xii.  p.  485.  Edit.  Wefieling.  He  is  mentioned  aftei^ 
wards  by  Arillotle.  The  fublime  preface  to  his  laws  is  contained  ia 
Stobsensy  Serm.  42*  p.  289. 

'^  Probably  in  that  work  of  his  mentioned  by  Laertiusy  and 
mtitled  Ili^i  m;  w  Kpur*)  voXyruac^,  On  the  government  of  Crete* 
Apuleius  fsLySf  he  was  Pythagoras's  mafier^  and  Plato  relates  that  he 
came  to  Athens  ten  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathony  or  five 
hundred  years  before  Chrift.  (Plato  de  Legibus*  I.  i.)  According 
to  Plutarch  (in  Solon.)>  Cicero  (de  Divin.  i.  z8.),  Pkufanias  (Attic.^ 
Epimenides  had  made  a  journey  from  Crete  to  Athens  near  a  century 
before  that  period^  and  had  prepared  the  way  by  his  expiations  and 
pre<!Udlions9  for  Solon's  legiflation.  He  is  believed  to  have  lived  above 
150  years  (Corfin.  Faft.  Attic).  The  Caulogue  of  the  works  af- 
cribed  to  hiniy  particularly  of  his  theological  and  myfiiQal  poem9»  ie 
^na  by  Fabrkiusy  t»L  p«37.  Afeq. 

c  4  der 
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BOOK  der  the  authority  of  their  common  progemtor, 
^  J'  ^  whofe  jurifdidlion  flowly  extends  with  the  gra- 
Why  mo-  dual  multiplication  ofhis  family  %  .  Cities  there* 
nirchywM  fore.weTe  firft  fubjeft  to  kings;  and  to  feme 
form  of  kiJfid  of  monarchy,  many  nations  have  invariably 
govera.  adhered ;  for  all  of  them  have  grown  to  their 
prefent  magnitude  from  feeble  colonies  or  ibat* 
tered  tribes,  originally  fubfifting  under  patri<- 
ardial  government,  in  which  (according  to  the 
poet), 

tf  Each  ruled  his  race*  his  neighbour  not  his  care'  /* 

That  this  is  not  a  ££tion,  but  an  hiftorical  fa^, 
is  attefted  by  that  univerfal  confent  which  has 
transferred  monarchy  from  earth  to  heaven. 
All  nations  believe  the  gods  to  be  governed  by 
a  king  j  for  men,  who  have  made  the  gods  after 
their  own  image**,  are  ever  hafty  in  afcribing  to 
thefe  celeilial  beings,  human  manners  and  hu- 
inan  inilitutions^ 

The 

^  The  judicious  Polybius  agrees  with  Arifiotle  in  maintaining  that 
government  is  the  work  of  nature^  and  that  monarchy  b  the  firft  kind 
Xif  goverame^ty  v^vt^^ei  axarcuncwvf  xau  (purnxu^  Tunfccrou  fjuna^x.^* 
<<  Firft  of  all  comes  monarchy,  which  is  eftablilhed  by  the  bare  work 
joi  nature,  independently  of  any  preparation  or  defign/'  Polyb.  Lvi. 
c.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p«  460.  Edit.  Sweigh.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ia 
the  age  of  Polybius,  Ariftotle's  opinions  were  only  known  by  tradi- 
tion ;  his  worics,  .as  ^e  have  had  occafion  to  relate,  ftill  remained 
unpubliihed.  Polybius  therefore  was  not  acquainted  with  Ariftotle's 
Politics,  the  perufjd  6f  which|Would  h^ve  enabled  him  to  avoid  feveral 
errors  into  which  he  has  falljen  in  his  Qxth  book* 

P  Odyfleyt  ix.iV5. 

Ex  fucK  ^i  vvEQjLuy  f*m-§oi  a/ui^ori^« 
<<  The  lame  is  the  race  of  men  and  gods :  both  of  us  received  ani^ 
mation  from  the  fame  modier/'    Pind.  Ne^  Ode  i.  v.  z,     The  doc* 

tri»e 
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TbejiJi}Qn  of  various  villages  forms^  length,  b  o  o  k 
a  city  or  commonwealth^  that  finiflied  tabric^of  ^  7'  ^ 
ibciety  reaching,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  bound  chap.  %. 

of  perfe^hieis ;  felf-fufficientjtnd  completeaj^con-     

ftituted  for  fafety,  and  produdlive  of  happinefs,  monwelith 
A  commonwealth  is  not  less  congenial  to  human  cong«n»i 
nature,  than  the  aflbciation  of  a  family  or  vil-  eld  natun 
lage.    It  is  the  goal  to  which  aN  preceding  aflb-  ^v^m 
ciations  tend;  their  natural  refult,  and  their 
higheft  maturity ;   and  the  perfe£tion  of  civil 
ibciety,  being  the  matured  Hate  of  man,  is  like 
the  perfeftion  of  every  other  progreffive  ob- 
je6t,  that  ftage  of  his  exiftence  which  peculiarly 
afceitains,  chara£ierizes,  and  e&entiates  his  na- 
ture ^  ^Whoever,  therefore,  is  unfit  to  live  in 
9L  cpmrapnwealtb,  is  above  or  BeTow  Tjumahity. 

<<  Curfed  b  the  man  and  void  of  law  and  nght> 
•*  Unworthy  property,  unworthy  Kght  ••" 

Such  a  wretch  can  only  delight  in  carnage,  a 
folitary  and  ravenous  vulture ;  but  man  delights 
in  ibciety  far  njore  th^n  dp  bees  or  herds ^; 

fince 

tnne  had  prevailed*  at  leafi»  from  the  time  of  Hefiod's  Theogonia* 
Perfios  blames  the  flonuns  for  ading  on  the  fame  principle : 
Quid juvat  hocy  templis  noftros  immittere  morety 
£t  bona  Dfs  ex  h^c  fcelerata  ducere  pulp»  1 

Satyr.  ii«  63. 
'  The  word  k  ibmetimes  ufed  in  the  lame  fenft  by  the  Romaa 
writers.  Thus  Tacicue  alluding  to  the  dark  and  livid  cobur  of  the 
Britiih  pearls*  which  rendered  them  a  lels  tempting  prize  to  the  ava* 
rice  of  the  Romans  (Vid.  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Csefar.  c  ziviL)b  iays*  **  Ego 
facilius  crediderim»  naturam  margaritiid^fle  qu^m  w:^  avaridaou'* 
Tadt.  in  AgricoL  c.  za* 
*  Iliady  ix.  v.  64. 

'  While  tranilating  this  chapter  I  happened  to  look  into  an  agree* 
^]e  coropilemeuty  intitled>  The  Philology  of  Natural  HiSory,  and  ^ 
^  read 
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BOOK  Gnce  nature,  which  never  works  in  vain,  di£- 
tinguiflies  him  by  the  power,  of  fpeech,  not 
merely  to  fignify  his  pains  and  pleafures,  a  pur- 
pofe  limiting  the  vocal  communications  of  other 
animals,  but  to  defcribe  his  advantages  and  in- 
conveniences, to  explain  his  rights  and  wrongs. 
and  die  ^       A  participation  in  rights  and  advantages  forms 
Xues  ^  the  bond  of  poll  tfcalfoci^ty;  ^iaAitution  prior, 
andperfec-  in  the  intention  of  nature,  to  the  families  and 
^°"''         individuals  from  whom  it  is  conftituted''.     What 

members 


read  the  following  paflage ;  ^  Some  wi'iters,  as  Ariilotle  and  a  few 
modems^  implicit  followers  of  his  opinions,  deny  that  man  is  natu- 
rally a  gregarious  or  a0bciating  animal.  To  render  this  notion  con- 
fiftent  with  the  actual  and  univerfal  (late  of  human  nature>  thefe 
autliors  have  recourfe  to  puerile  conceits  and  queflionable  fadlsy  which 
it  would  be  fruitlefs  to  relate."  Smellie's  Philofophy  of  Natural 
Hiftoryy  c.  xvi.  p.4J5«  Who  thofe  followers  of  Arillotle  are,  I 
know  not :  but  if  any  fuch  there  be,  how  unworthily  has  that  philo- 
fopher  been  treated  by  his  difciples  as  well  as  by  his  dctratftors ! 

"  Ariilotle's  words  are :  "ire  fxsv  av  iS  voXn  ^vau  T^i^f  n  Exaro?, 

TTfo;  to  oXor.  "  That  a  commonwealth  is  piior  by  nature  to  each 
individual  citizen,  is  plain;  for  if  each  individual,  when  feparated, 
is  incapable  of  fupplying  his  own  wants,  it  •  is  evident  that  he  mult 
bear  the  fame  relation  to  the  community,  as  other  parts  bear  to  the 
whole  or  fyitem  to  which  they  appertain"  Nature,  our  author  ob- 
ferves^  has  always  fome  end  in  view,  and  always  employs  the  beil 
means  for  attaining  it.  "  This  end  or  purpofe  is  the  firft  thing  in 
the  intention  of  Nature,  though  fhe  is  often  obliged  to  eSk€t  it  by  a  long 
feries  of  intermediate  operations,  each  of  which,  except  the  laft 
of  all,  is  both  means  and  end;  means  with  regard  to  that 'which 
follows,  and  end  with  regard  to  that  which  precedes  it.  Thus  Nature 
or  rather  the  Ood  of  nature,  v^ed  the  exiflence  of  fuch  9  creature 
as  man,  whofe  charadleriiHc  diflin^tion  fliouid  coniift  in  his  perfe^- 
bility,  or  his  capacity  of  being  difciplined  from  a  mere  aniinal  or 
favage,  into  a  moral  and  intellectual  being.  But  man  is  only  to  be 
difciplined  by  civil  fociety ;  and  civil  fociety  requires,  for  its  materials^ 
the  fmaller  aifociatlons  of  tribes  and  families.  Thefe  laft  again  reiblw 
tbemfelves  into  individuals,  diftingoiflied  by  the  relative  appellations 
of  huiband  and  wife^  father  and  fi)n>  malter  and  fcrvanti  and  confti- 

^  tutiiv 
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members  are  to  the  body,  citizens  are  to  the  BOOK 
commonwealth.  The  hand  or  foot,  when  fepa- 
rated  from  the  body,  retains  indeed  its  name, 
but  totally  changes  its  nature,  becaufe  it  is  com- 
pletely divefted  of  its  ufes  and  of  its  powers. 
In  the  fame  manner  a  citizen  is  a  conftituent 
part  of  a  whole  or  fyftem*,  which  inveils  him 
with  powers  and  qualifies  him  for  fundlions,  for 
which,  in  his  indivii^al  capacity,  he  is  totally  un* 


ttiting  the  elements  of  families/*  Ariilotle  here  fpeaks  as  if  civil 
fociety  itfelf>  confidered  as  a  whole  or  fyfiem»  complete  in  all  its 
parts  or  members*  perfedl^  happy,  and  felf'4'ufiicient>  formed  the 
end  for  which  man  was  created.  But  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Meta* 
phyfics,  in  the  feven  laft  chapters  of  the  third  book  ci  his  Trcatife 
De  Anima,  and  even  in  his  £thics  to  Nicomachus^  1.  x.  c.  viii.  he 
intimates  that  man  has  a  ftill  higher  deftination  than  that  of  a<^g 
his  part  well  in  political  fociety.  Plato,  in  his  Thseatetus^  had  faidy 
'*  That  the  main  objedl  of  human  porfuit  ought  to  be  ofiou/^g  rv 
Site  K»T»  TO  ^vHbTor  G/xot(t-(rK  ^f,  hxakoy  noth  haua  fxtrat  ^rra-tvg  yn«y^eu* 
«  a  refembling  God  a's  much  as  poflible  ;  and  to  refemble  God  is  to 
imitate  his  juftice,  his  holinefs,  and  wifdom/'  Ariilotle  holds  the 
fame  doArine  in  the  pafTages  above  alluded  to  ;  maintaining,  how- 
ever, that  the  moral  virtues  may  be  ultimately  refolved  into  the  intel- 
iedlual ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  though  they 
do  not  keep  |)!ace  in  every  ftep  of  their  progrefsy  yet  finally  coincide. 

"  The  maxim  that  citizens  are  parts  of  the  community  had  long 
been  confidercd  as  a  pra^cal  pnnciple,  and  had  become  a  fruitful 
fource  of  laws  in  the  republics  of  Greece.  The  wretch  guilty  of 
fuicide  was  punifhed  with  infamy,  as  robbing  the  flate  of  a  member  '• 
The  (late  refented  injuries  done  to  individuals,  as  inflicted  on  it(elf. 
Infults  offered  to  women,  children,  or  even  to  flaves,  might  be  re- 
fented,  profecuted,  and  punifhed  by  every  citizen  * :  admirable  infti- 
tutions,  Plutarch  obferves,  for  preventing  wrongs ;  the  whole  com- 
munity warmly  fympathifing  with  the  imlignant  feelings  of  the  fuf- 
ferers  .  Turpitude^  or  bafenefs,  alone  diflblved  the  conne^on 
between  a  citizen  and  his  country.  He  who  committed  adliont 
unworthy  of  a  man,  was  divefled  of  his  political  rights,  and  fevered 
from  the  community,  as  a  gangrened  member  which  might  iiife<Sl 
and  deftroy  the  fyftem  ♦. 

(i)  Aiiftot.  Ethic.  ))aniin.  (4)  Demofthen.  in  Mid.  p.  610. 

(i;  Plutarch,  in  Solon,  p.  S&  (4)  Idem,  ibid. 

fit; 
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B  o  o  K  fit ;  and  independently  of  which  fyftem,  he  might 
.  ^\  ^  fubfift  indeed  as  a  folitary  favage,  but  coald  ne- 
ver attain  that  improved  and  happy  ftate  to 
which  his  progreffive  nature  invariably  tends. 
He,  therefore,  who  firll  colle6ledfocieties,^was 
the  greateft  benefa^or  to  mankind.  E&rfedted 
by  the  offices  and  duties  of  focial  life,  man  is  the 
bed,  but,  rude  and  undifciplined,  he  is  the  veiy 
5?orfE  of  animals.'  Tor  nothing  is  more  deteft- 
able  than  armed  improbity ;  and  man  is  armed 
with  craft  and  courage,  which,  untamed  by  juf- 
tice,  he  will  mod  wickedly  pervert,  and  become 
at  once  the  moft  impious  and  the  fierceft  of 
monfters ;  the  moft  abominable  in  gluttony,  the 
moft  fhameless  in  venery.  But  juftice  is  the 
fundamental  virtue  pf  political  fociety,  fince 
the  order  of  fociety  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out law,  and  laws  are  inftituted  to  declare  what 
IS  juft. 
Chap.  3.  Cities  or  commonwealths  are  compofed  of 
The  nature  f^^il^^s  j  and  the  management  of  a  family  is 
and  properly  termed  ceconomy.     A  family,  to  be 

ord^mrf-  complete,  muft  confift  of  freemen  and  flaves  ^  j 
tic  oeco-  and  as  every  complex  obje€t  naturally  refolves 
somy.  jj.^gjf'  j^j.^  fimple  elements,  we  muft  confider 
the  elements  of  a  family :  —  the  mafter  and 
fervant,  the  huft^and  and  wife,  the  father  and 
children ;  what  all  of  thefe  are  in  them* 
felves,  and  what  are  the  relations  which  they 
naturally  and  properly  bear   to  each  other*. 

We 

7  This  founds  harfh  j  but  hear  him  to  the  end. 
*  The  relations  of  authority  and  fubjeif^ion  fubfifHng  between  the 
mafter  and  fervant  were  exprefled^  in  the  Greek  by  the  fubftantivet 
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We  Ihall  then  confider  the  acquifition  of  pro-  book 
perty  and  the  accumulation  of  (lock,  which  by  ^    _^'_    . 
fome  is  treated  as  a  branch,  and  by  others  as  the 
moft  important  branch,  of  ceconomy.     Let  us 
begin,  then,  by  examining  the.ielation  of  mafter    . 
aadfeyvantj  and  by  invefligating  the  nature  of 
fervitude  itfelf,  endeavour  to  form  more  falutary 
and  more  corre6l  notions  on  this  fubje6l  than 
thofe  which  generally  prevail.  By  fome  writers, 
that  part  of  ceconomy  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Haves  has  been  dignified  with  the  name 
of  fcience ;  by  others,  flavery  is  confidered  as  an   ' 
inilitution  altogether  unnatural,  refulting  from 
the  cruel  maxims  of  war.     Liberty,  they  affert, 
M  ihfi^eafelaw  of  nature  *,  which  acknowledges 
not  any  difference  between  the  Have  and  the 
matter}  flavery  therefpre  is  unjuft,  being  founded 
on  violence* 

It  is  the.lmfinels>..tlifiiit..Qf-Oecpnomy_to  pro-  Thenatm* 
cure  the  jcomfprtable  fubfiftence  of  a  fanruly ;  fl^^^^T^ 
and  all  arts  and  employments  require  proper 
inilruments  for  effecting  their  re^eftive  ends. 


h.oTcvru»  and  $iAu«.  But  the  analogous  reladons  fubfifting  between 
the  huiband  and  wife>  the  father  and  children*  had  not  in  Greek* 
Ariilotle  obfervesy  any  appropriate  names.  He  therefore  denotes 
tliem  by  the  adje^ves  ii  ya/utxn  (conjugalis  focietas)  and  ^  rtKv&rMmixvz 
which  latter*  in  chapter  twelfth  of  this  book*  he  calls  'swt^;xi7*  to 
which  joining  et^x^y  ^^  ^-^^  ^^  *^^  patria  potefias  of  the 
Romans. 

^  The  Scholiaft  on  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric  has  preferved  a  faying  to 
this  purpofe  of  Alcidamas*  the  fcholar  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium  (See 
I^ftory  of  Ancient  Greece*  vol.ii.  p>337'):  EXwQmfi  a^nxt  iT^vra; 
Sfo;  tiifct  iitXn  i  ^v<Tiq  «Exoinxc.  ^  All  come  free  from  Xb^  hands  of 
Gody  Nature  has  made  no  man  a  flaire." 

Of 
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B  o  O  K  Of  thefe  inftruments,  forhe  are  inanimate,  an^ 
J'_  ,  others  are  endowed  with  life.  The  failor,  asr 
well  as  the  helm,  are  inftruments  of  navigation ; 
fince  they  are  moved  and  impelled  by  the  will 
of  the  pilot,  for  effe6ling  the  purpofe  of  hi« 
art.  Under  this  a{pe6t,  any  piece  of  property 
may  be  confidered  in  relation  to  the  art  of 
OBConomy.  It  is  gn  inftrument  to  be  moved  and 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  comfortable  fub- 
iiftence.  Property  at  large,  therefore,  is  merely 
an  accumulation  of  many  fuch  inftruments  ;  and 
even  a^Jlaye  is,  in  this  view,  ^a  moveable  inftru^ 
ment,  endowed  with  life,  which,  impelled  by  the 
will  of  another,  communicates  motion  to  other 
inftruments  lefs  excellent  than  hirafelf.  The 
ftatues  of  Dedalus,  and  the  tripods  of  Vulcan, 
moved,  we  are  told,  fpontaneouily ; 

«  Wondrous  to  tell,  inftinift  with  fpirit  roU'd 
From  place  to  place  around  the  bleft  abodes. 
Self-moved,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods  \" 

Did  this  ufually  happen,  did  the  ftiuttle  thus 
weave,  and  the  ftrings  of  the  harp  thus  play, 
the  artift  would  not  need  the  affiftance  of 
workmen,  nor  the  mafter  require  the  labour  of 
ilaves. 

Among  the  various  inftruments  fubfervient  to 
the  comfort  of  human  life,  there  is  this  material 
diftin£l;ion ;  that  the  work  performed  by  one 
clafs,  confifts  in  produftion  ;  and  the  work  per- 
formed by  anotlier,  is  totally  confumed  in  ufe. 
A  (buttle  produces  a  web^  a  couch,  or  a  fuit  of 

^  Biadyviii. 

clothes. 
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clothes,  produce  uothing ;  they  refpe^lively  af-  book 
ford,  however,  the  convenience  of  wearing  the 
one,  and  of  repofing  on  the  other.  As  uie  and 
production  are  things  fpecifically  different,  the 
objects  or  inflruments  that  are  relative  to  the 
one  muft,  with  refpeS;  to  their  ends  and  pur- 
pofes,  be  eflentially  different  from  thofe  relative 
to  the  other.  ^ A  domeftic  flave  is  relative  to  ufe; 
hi§  labour  is  totally  confunied  in  promoting  the 
eafe  q£  his  m^er*  He  is  merely  the  poiTelTion 
and  property,  or,  as  it  were,  the  feparable  part 
of  that  mailer  j  and  every  part,  whether  fepa- 
rable or  infeparable,  is  to  be  ufed  and  employed, 
not  according  to  its  own  intereft  or  caprice,  but 
in  fubferviency  to  the  general  good,  and  fuitably 
to  reaibn.  It  is  to  be  regarded  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  that  whole  or  iyftem  to  which  it  apper- 
tains. A  flave  is  limply  the  property  of  his 
mafler;  but  the  mailer  ilands  in  many  other 
relations  befide  that  of  proprietor  of  his  Have. 
Such  is  the  nature  and  the  funfilion  of  ifervitude. 
We  proceed  .tP^exaniine  w^^  . 

be  wife  and  juft. 

To  determine  this  queiUon,it  will  be  fufficient  The  analo- 
to  contemplate  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  ^^^  ^.°*' 
and  to  deduce  from  our  obiervations  clear  m-  cesiUvwy 
ferences  of  reafon.  jGrovernment  andfubie6tion^  ^^  M juft, 
JthejB^  are  things  ufeful  and  neceffary  ;  they  pre- 
vail every  where,  in  animated  as  well  as  in  brute 
matter  j  from  their  fijdLojigin^.fQmeiiaturfis  are . 
formed  to  commapd^  and  Qther?  to  obey ;   the 
kinds  of  government  and  fubjeftion  varying  with 
the  differences  of  their  objects,  but  all  equally 
tilieful  for  their  refpe£live  ends ;  and  thofe  kinds 

the 
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B  O  o  K  the  beft  and  mod  excellent,  from  which  tlitf 
bed  and  mod  excellent  confequences  refult.  In 
every  compofition  whole  parts  are  harmonifed 
into  any  regular  whole,  the  neceffity  of  goyern-« 
ment  and  fubjedtion  evidently  appears,  whether 
this  whole  or  fyftem  be  continuous  or  difcrete  j 
animated  or  lifelefs  ^  for  even  in  mufic,  there  is 
a  certain  principle  of  rule  and  fubordination : 
but  fuch  (peculations  are  perhaps  foreign  to  the 
prefent  fubje6l:.  In  compofitions*  endowed  with 
life,  it  is  the  province  of  mind  to  command,  and 
the  province  of  matter  to  obey,  ^an  confifta 
of  foul  and  body,  and  in  all  men  rightly  con* 
flituted,  the  foul  commands  the  body;  al- 
though fome  men  are  fo  grolsly  depraved,  that 
in  them  the  body  feems  to  command  the  foul. 
But  here  the  order  of  nature  is  perverted. 

In  the'  human  conftitution,  therefore,  mind 
governs  matter  abfqlutely  and  defpotically  j  but 
realbn  governs  appetite  with  a  far  more  limited 
fway  J  ^Itill,  however,  it  governs  like  a  juft  and 
lawful  prince,  and  the  little  community  of  man  is 
thus  held  together  and  fuftained ;  whereas,  were 
the  fubordinate  parts  to  ufurp  authority,  or  even 
to  aflert  equality,  all  would  fpeedily  be  undone, 
and  the  fyftem  would  fall  in  ruins. 

The  lame  obfervations  apply  to  the  various 
tribes  of  animals,  which  rife  above  each  other  in 
excellence,  in  proportion  to  their  tameneis  and 
docility ;  and  which  are  all  of  them  benefited 
by  their  fubje6lion  to  man,  becaufe  this  is  con-* 
ducive  to  their  fafety.  In  the  difierent  fexes 
alfo,  we  fee  the  male  formed  for  ^vernment, 
and  the  female  for  fubmillion ;  and  a  principle 

prevailing. 
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prevailing  thus  univerfally  in  every  region  of  b  o  o  K 
uatiire,  cannot  but  apply  to  an  inftitution  fo  ,  J*  ^ 
natural  as  is  that  of  political  fbciety. 

Thofejnen,    therefore,    whofe  powers    are  What  are 
chiefly  confined .  to  IHeT  body,  and  whofe  prin-  utw'Xch 
cipal  excellence  confifts  in  affording  bodily  fer-  fit  men  for 
vice  J  thofe,  I  fay,  are  naturally  Haves,  becaufe  ^^}^^^' 
it  is  their  intereft  to  be  fo.    They  can  obey 
rfgfnnj  thi^ugh  th?y  afQ  unable  to  exercife  it; 
and  though  different  from  tame  animals,  who 
are  difciplined  by  means  merely  of  their  fenfa- 
tions  and  appetites,  they  perform  nearly  the 
fame  talks,  and  become  the  property  of  other 
men,  becaufe  their  own  iafety  requires  it. 

In  conformity  with  thefe  obfervations.  Na- 
ture, we  fee,  has  varioufly  moulded  the  human 
frame :  fome  men  are  ilrongly  built,  and  firmly 
compa6ted  ;  others  ere6t  and  graceful,  unfit  for 
toil  and  drudgery,  but  capable  of  fuflaining 
honourably  the  offices  of  war  and  peace.  This^ 
however,  holds  not  univerfally ;  for  a  fervile 
mind  is  often  lodged  in  a  graceful  perfon  ;  and 
we  have  often  found  bodies  formed  for  fervi- 
tude,  animated  by  the  fouls  of  freemen.  Yet 
the  diflin6tion  itfelf  is  not  frivolous ;  for  were 
part  of  the  human  race  to  be  arrayed  in  that 
fplendour  of  beauty  which  beams  fVom  the 
ftatues  of  the  gods,  univerfal  confent  would  ac- 
knowledge the  refl  of  mankind  naturally  formed 
to  be  their  flaves.  The  difference  of  minds, 
though  lefs  obvious,  is  far  more  chara€l;eriflic 
and  more  important;    whence  we  may  con- 

voL.  II.  D  elude 
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BOOK  dude  that  flavery  is  founded  both  on  utility  and 
^,^_   Juftice', 

Chap.  4.  This  decifion,  however,  has  been  arraigned 
' — :  with  confiderable  plaufibility:  for  flavery  may 
ukeson  be  taken  in  two  fenfes,  in  one  of  which  he  is  a 
ihbfubjea  flave  who  fulbm^^^  f(i  thfij?^  of  war,  command- 
^"con-  ^g  th^  vanquiflied  to  become  the  property  of 
foiindi^   ^"the  vigors  ^.     This  is  acknowledged  to  be  law  ; 

but 


the  kinds    * 
of  flavery, 


'  Ariftotle  founds  ikvery  on  different  principles  from  thole  aifigned 
by  JuiUman»  which  have  been  univer&Uy  followed  by  one  party» 
and  univerialiy  controverted  by  another,  Gnce  the  time  of  that  Em- 
peroFy  or  rather  fince  the  Roman  jurifprudence  became  a  faihionable 
ftudy.  Servi  aut  (hint  aut  nafcuntnr ;  fiunt  jure  gentium  aut  jnre 
dviG ;  nafcuntur  ex  ancillis  noftris.  Inft.L  39  4.  According  to  Juf^ 
finian,  therefore,  there  are  three  origins  of  the  right  of  flavery :  Tbe 
law  of  nations ;  the  civil  law ;  and  birth,  that  is,  defcent  from  fervik 
parents.  By  the  law  of  nations,  a  conqueror  was  thought  entitled  to 
kill  his  enemy,  and  having  fpared  his  life,  might  afterwards  deal  widi 
him  as  he  pleafed,  and  therefore  reduce  him  into  flavery.  This,  in* 
deed,  tn»  the  prance  of  ancient  nations ;  bat  the  practice,  how 
univerfal  foever  among  them,  was  abufively  termed  a  law,  fince  inne- 
concileable  with  juilice.  In  war  the  vi^or  has  not  any  right  to  kill 
his  enemy  but  in  cafes  of  abfolute  neceffity,  for  felf-defence ;  and  there 
is  a  clear  proof  that  this  neceffity  did  not  exif^,  when,  inftead  of  kill* 
ing  him,  he  made  him  prifbner.  Even  the  right  of  killing  woold  not 
infier  the  right  of  enflaving ;  lince  to  many,  flavery  may  be  worfe  than 
death.  Jufiinian  fays,  fecondly,  that  flavery  may  begin  ^  jure  civili*'* 
when  one  man  fells  himfelf  to  another.  But  every  fide  impliet 
a  price»  a  quid  pro  quo;  .whereas,  in  the  cafe  of  fbri^t  flavery,  the 
feller  gives  every  thing ;  life,  liberty,  property ;  and  the  buyer  retunts 
nothing.  Of  what  validity  then,  fays  Judge  Blackfbne,  can  a  fale 
be,  which  deffat)ys  the  principles  on  which  all  fales  are  founded  i 
Laftiy,  as  to  flaves  by  birth,  it  is  plain  that  this  foundation  of  flavery 
refb  on  the  two  former,  and  muft  fall  with  them.  If  neither  capti* 
vity  nor  fale  can  enflave  the  parent,  much  lefs  can  they  enfbve  the 
offspring.  See  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  voLi.  p.  444.  Ariflode, 
as  we  ihall  fee,  might,  confiftentlywith  his  principles,  have  fobfcribed 
to  the  liberal  conclufions  of  this  excellent  author. 

^  Ariftotle  fays,   0  ya^  m^(  tfAaD^oyta  t»(  ir»  tp  ^  ra  nwtcb  7Po\tfJuo9 
HfurtifMw  TU9  x^TtmM  ciMw.     ^  That  law  is  a  certain  agreementy 
according  to  which  all  belonging  to  the  vanquifhed  becomes  the  pro- 
perty 
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but  the  law  itfelf  is  accufed  of  iniquity^  atid  im*  BOOK 
peached  *,  like  the  orators  of  Athens  when  they  ^' 
have  perfuaded  the  affembly  to  pafi  unjuit  de- 
crees. On  this  fubjeftj  wife  men  hold  different 
opinions,  proceeding  from  the  different  views 
which  they  take  of  the  queftion*  Some  con* 
fider  fiipefiority  as  the  proof  of  virtue,  becaufe 
its  natural  effe&,  i  and  affert  that,  in  juftice,  the 
viftors  fhould  be  mailers  of  the  vanquiihed,  as 
being  their  fuperiors,  and  therefore  their  bet*  * 
ters ;  while  others  deny  the  force  of  this  argu* 
ment,  maintaining  that  nothing  can  be  truly  juft, 
which  is  inconfiilent  with  humanity*.  Supe- 
riority in  war,  they  fay,  cannot  furely  be  a  proof 
of  juftice,  fince  wts  are  often  unjuftly  under- 
taken, and  fuccefsfully,  though  wickedly,  car* 
ried  on  and  concluded.  It  is  harfli,  befides,  to 
affert  that  he  ought  to  be  a  flave  who  is  unfit  for 
fervitude  ;  and  that  perfons  of  illuftrious  birth 
or  illuftrious  merit  are  rendered  flaves  by  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  To  avoid  this 
confequence,  the  advocates  for  fubjefiling  the 
vanquiihed  to  the  vi6tors,  propofe  limiting  thig 


perty  of  the  vigors.'*  This  was  univerially  the  law  of  lUidons  in 
Ariftotie't  tbne ;  a  law  which  hia  humanity  abhorredf  and  his  courage 
amigaed.  Inftead  of  being  accufed  of  abetting  die  harih  law  of 
flaveryt  he  ought  rather  to  be  refpet^ed  for  deftroying  the  falfe 
foundations  on  which  this  law  was  eftabliihed. 

'  The  ontor»  who  had  peifuaded  the  Athenian  aflembly  to  pafs 
M'  unjuft  or  a  bad  lawy  was  impeached  by  the  y^ot^  vm^iofAw* 
Hiilory  of  Ancient  Greece^  vol.  iii»  c.  $%• 

*  The  text  is  corrupt*  The  word  is  tvtom  i  and  on  the  mai^ 
nnofueu  I  conje^ure  the  true  reading  b  muwteh  equity;  that  i% 
Immamty  moderating  ttnSt  jufticci  the  juftice  founded  on  km 

p  a  law 
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BOOK  law  to  tl)e  cafe,  of  Barbarians  vanquiihed  by 
^*  Greeks  ;  for  the'nobility  of  Barbarians  is  con- 
fined to  their  refpedtive  countries,  but  the  bo- 
bility  of  Greece  is  as  extenfive  as  the  world* 
But  in  this  mode  of  reafoning,  they  abandon 
their  own  do6l:rine,  and  acknowledge  the  prin* 
ciple  which  we  have  above  eftablifhed,  that 
flavery  adheres  to  the  chara6ler  itfelf,  is  in- 
dSj^ndent.of-accideat^  and  that  fome  are  every 
where  flave&j  and  others,  like  the  Helen  Irf 
Theode6tes  **,  are  every  where  free ;  '*" 

**  Sprung  from  the  immorUl  gods}  on  either  fide« 
Who  dares  reprdack  me  with  the  name  of  llaTe  V* 

Sueh^  indeed,  feems  to  be,  the  intention   of 
Nature,  who,  as  Ihe  produces  man  from  man^ 
and  beafl  from  beaft,  wifhes  likewife  to  generate 
illuflrious  defcendants  from  illufirious  anceilors^ 
but  here  Nature  often  fails  in  accomplifhing  her 
own  purpofes  S 
Differences      There  are,  thus,  two  kinds  of  flavery^  the  one 
of  the  two  founded  on  nature,  the  otl>er  eftabliflied  by  law^ 
5^^^      or  rather  produced  by  violence.    The  firft  kind 
^caajaoly  take  place  wheq.the  oiafter  is  as  fit  to 
command  as  the  Have  to  obey.     It  is  then  pro- 
fitable both  to  the  flave  and  the  mailer;  whofe 
interefls,  rightly  eunderftood,  become  as  infepa- 
rable  as  the  interefts  of  foul  and  body.    'Hiis 

^  A  native  of  Phafelis  in  Lycia*  the  icholar  <^  Plata  and  libenteip 
author  of  fifty  tragedieiy  and  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric  in  veife.  See 
Fabriciusy  Uii.  c.  29.  &l.iiLc.io.  Cicen>»  AthenKOSy  and  Snidak 
%»  that  he  was  a  fcholar  of  Ariftotle's.  Hii  fy\ieo&A  compofitioai 
are  now  reduced  to  a  few  ihort  fragments. 

*  SeeAiial7fi«|Yol.i.p*ia7. 

commu- 
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communioli  of  interefts  naturally  engenders  mu- 
tual good-will  ** ;  J[];^j^..thfiL-fl^'^^T  TOJtfL^gr.^^ 
nature,  occafioned  by  war,  and  created  byfocce* 
Haves  and  mailer^  mu!f  always  beliollile  to  each 
othfir. 

The  principles  above  eftabliflied  (hew,  that  a  dj^Jj^^j 
diveriity  in  the  nature  and  relations  of  things  kinds  of 
neceflarily  occafions  various  kinds  of  fubordi-  ^y*'**"^ 

nation.     J^^^Hiing   ^^  ^'^"^  ^'^ftrfinCt^  r>f^liir»fi>  ed  in  na-  ' 

fiil^tJriS^ed  to  its  niHihftriityj  govergnjent^  there-  '^^ 
fore,  isfounitaxary^  to  be  more  or  lefs  abfolute, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  flu^uate  between  monarchy 
and  liberty ;  monarchy,  where  one  man  rules 
always,  and  fometimes  abfolutely;  liberty,  where 

^  The  aulhor  ad^ifes  nnften  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  fk^es  hf 
the  pledges  of  wives  and  children^  and  to  indulge  them  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  feftivals  and  diTerfionSf  of  which  their  condition  ftands  more  in 
need  than  that  of  freemeii.  De  Cura  Rel  FamSiaiisy  1.  L  <«  v.  p.  494. 
In  moft  countries  of  Greece,  flavesi  indeed,  were  merely  the  loweft  clafs 
•f  inhabitants,  a  fort  of  fervants  for  life,  and  not  always  for  life,  iiQce 
tliey  were  entitled  on  many  particular  groonds^o  demand  their  freedom* 
and  even  to  recover  it  by  purchafe,  if  frugal  in  the  management  of 
their  peculium,  or  feparate  property.  Comp.  Plato  de  Legibus,  1.  vL 
Ariftnph.  in  Ran.  v.  706.  Tevent.  Phorm.  a^.  i.  fc.  i.  Xenoph.  de 
Repub.  Athen.  paffim.  The  Athenian  flaves,  when  harihly  treated 
by  their  mailers,  found  an  afylum  from  cruelty  in  the  temple  of 
Theisus,  and  were  allowed  to  pais  into  the  fervice  of  another  mailer 
lefs  tyrannical*  DemofUb.  m  Mid.  Plutarch,  de  Superftit.  Demoft- 
henes  having  cited 'a  law  which  forbade  the  ftriking  of  a  flave,  pro- 
ceeds thus :  **  Y4M  hear,  Atheitfans,  the  humanity  of  the  law,  which 
prevents  the  o£fering  inAik  even  to  a  iUve.  What,  in  the  name  of 
the  gods  I  do  you  think  would  be  the  fentiments  of  thofe  nations* 
fipom  whom  flaves  are  purchafed  into  Greece,  (hould  they  be  tdid 
that  there  were  certain  Greeks,  men  fb  gentle  and  humane,  that 
notwithfianding  the  accumulated  injuries  received  from  Barbarians, 
and  a  natural  and  hereditary  enmity  to  their  race,  yet  did  not  allow 
chele  enemies  to  be  ilUreated  even  in  fervitude^  but  had  enadled 
a  law  expreisly  prohibiting  infults  t^  flaves,  and  had  puniflied  the 
violators  of   this   law  by  death?''      Demoflh.    adveif.   Mideam» 

D  ^  different 
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BOOK  different  men  hold  the  offices  of  magillracy  by 
vicarious  fucceffion :  bjaJ_^  maiiagejnent  of  a 
Tinnf^nM  rnii(|  alwajfi  hp  ^^  *^^^  fifft  kip^j  and 
entrufted  to  one-tmly,Ju£  jisLe,  wjih  it  to  be  well 
regulated. 
Peculiarity      ^  mafter  poflefles  a  property  in  hrs  flaves,  and  a 
^^^^'  right  to  employ  their  induftry ;  yet  it  is  not  from 
ttireenmaf-  his  particular  flcillin  dire6i;ing  this  induftry  that 
J^^*^      hederives  his  authority.  ThisjiuthorityisfQUUded 
sOmillfe  general  fuperiority  of  his  charja£ter ;  fince 
it  is  their  refpe£live  qualities  and  chara6fcers  that 
clafs    mankind  under  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  freemen  or  (laves.     Did   the  govern- 
ment of  a  houfehold  confift,   as  fome  writers 
have  imagined,  in  any  particular  Ikill  or  craft, 
this  flciU  or  craft  muft  evidently  be  relative  to 
the  labour  required,  and  the  fervices  exa£l:ed. 
At  Saracufe  there  lived  a  man  who  exercifed  for 
hire  the  trade  of  teaching  the  various  branches 
of  domeftic  fervitude ;  which  are  recommended 
by^different  degrees  of  neceffity  or  utility,  but 
which  are  all  of  them  too  mean  and  fordid  to  be 
underftood  by  matters  of  families  ;  whofe  proper 
fundlion  contains  in  it  nothing  very  deep  or 
myfterious,  fince  its  fole  requifite  is,  that  the 
mafter  know  how  to  command,  what  the  ilave 
Icnows  how  to  perform.     Matters  unwilling  to 
itoop  to  fuch  petty  cares   employ  a  fuperin* 
tendant,  who  manages  their  houfehold,  while 
they  themfelves  cultivate  the  liberal  arts ;  plunge 
into  politics,  or  purfue  philofophy, 
^**P*5*         Slaves  fgrm   the  moft^yaluable,  indeed,  but 
Qftheac-  not  the  only  kind  of  ftock.  Of  the  accumulation 

pamulation  *  -^  q|* 
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of  ftock  in  general,  we  proceed  now  to  treat.  BOOK 
Firft  of  aU,  is  the  art  of  accumulation  the  fame  .    J*_  ^ 
thing  with  ceconomics,  or  merely  fomething  fub*  of  fiockia 
fervient  to  this  fcience;  and  if  merely  fubfervient,  8«*»*^ 
is  it  in  themannerthatthetradeofihuttle-making 
isfubiervient  to  that  of  weaving,  or  as  the  art  of 
cafting  brafs  is  fubfervient  to  the  art  of  fculpture? 
for  (buttles  are  the  tn/hmments  of  weaving,  but 
brafs  fupplies  the  materials  of  fculpture.  -T^^lccB:^ 
mulate  ftock,  is  to  provide  whatever  is  thought 
oeceflary  for  the  purj^ple  of^ comfortable  fubfift* 
ence  ;    but  osconomy  confifts  in  employing  or 
iSjanaging  the  neceflaries  thus  provided,  in  the 
Iv^nniriBell' adapted  to  the  attainiiieiSt  of  .the 
j[nd  in  Yiewi '  AsTheaWs  *6f  Accumulation  and 
of  oeconomy  cannot  therefore  be  the  fame,  let 
us  confider  whether  the  former  be  a  branch  of 
the  latter ;  and  there  being  many  kinds  of  ftock 
or  riches,  let  us  begin  with  examining  the  ftock 
fupplied  by  agriculture,  or,  in  general,  the  art  of 
providing  food,  the  great  and  principal  want  of 
all  mankind. 

It  is  chiefly  this  want,  and  the  various  means  The  differ- 
employed  for  fupplying  it,  that  produces  the  ^'™*^^ 
wide  variety  of  manners  and  modes  of  life,  in  ringthene- 
men  and  animals.     By  the  conftitution  of  na-  c«fla««of 
ture,  different  animals  delight  in  difterent  kinds 
of  food ;  fome  delight  in  herbs,  others  in  fleih, 
while  a  third  claf^  feek  nourifhment  from  both  ; 
and  in  fubfervience  to  the  facility  of  acquiring 
fuch  food  as  is  agreeable  to  their  refpe6tive  na- 
tures^ ibme  animals  are  folitary,  and  others  are 
gregarious.     The  life  of  man  is  wonderfully  di- 
verfified  by  the  fame  circumftance,  and  of  all  his 

p  4  modes 
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BOOK  modes  of  life,  the  paftoral  is  the  moil  fimplcp 
^     ,  the  mod  eaiy«  and  the  mod  indolent.    PofleflT- 


"V 


ing  a  fort  of  living  farm  :Q>ontaneoufly  produc- 
tive, the  fhepherd  roams  at  large  with  his  herds^ 
which  fupply  him  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  fub<- 
fiilence,  independently  of  any  labour  on  his 
part,  but  the  pleafing  care  of  condu6ling  them 
to  fiefh  paftures.  Another  part  of  the  human 
ipecies  refembies,  in  its  mode  of  life,  the  various 
animals  of  prey,  and  fubfifts  jby  huntihg  and  fiih- 
iiigy  hy  war  and  robbery ;  but  far  the  greateii 
proportion  of  mankind  derives  fubiidence  frooi 
the  earth,  and  its  meliorated  fruits.  Such,  then, 
are  the  different  forms  of  human  life,  all  refulting 
from  the  different  contrivances  for  procuring  or 
N  producing  food.    Commerce,  indeed,  produces 

nothing;  but  it  exchanges  and  diflributes,  as 
conveniency  requires,  the  objects  and  common 
dities  already  produced  and  accumulated.    A 
commercial  ftate  of  fociety,  therefore,  prefup- 
pofes  a  fuperabundance  of  produ6iiv6  induftry. 
It  is  founded  on  the  primary  modes  of  acquiring 
the  neceflaries  of  Ijife,  which  we  have  above 
enumerated ;  arfd  which,  feldom  exifling  apart, 
are  varioufly  combined  and  blended,  hunting 
and  war  often  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  paf- 
turage  and  agriculture* 
DiiiSnaioa      One  kind  of  property,  a  property  in  the  pro- 
*^^     vifions  neceflary  for  life,  is  vifibly  eUabliihed  by 
artificial     Nature  herfelf,    who  fupplies  all  'animals,  at 
richtt.       their  birth,  with  nectary  food^  and  ailerwards 
a^^^  furnifhes  them  with  the  means  of  procuring  it 
founded  in  When  the  young  ac^  fep^rat^d  from. the  parent 

lutiire* 
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in  the  form  of  eggs  or  worms,  thefe  organized  BOOK 
germs  contain  in  themielves  the  materials  of  \_^^ 
their  firft  nouriibmeot ;  in  viviparous  animals, 
thefe  materials  are  fupplied  by  the  teeming 
breafls  of  the  mother.  In  their  advancement  to 
maturity,  none  of  the  living  tribes  are  aban- 
doned by  the  kind  care  of  Nature.  Herbs  and 
plants  are  copioufly  furnifhed  for  the  ufe  of 
animals ;  and  animals  themfelves  for  the  various 
exigencies  of  iQan  ;  almoii  all  of  them  fupplying 
him  with  food,  while  the  tame  ferve  him  as  in* 
flruments  of  induftry,  and  the  wild  furnifh  him 
with  ufeful  articles  of  clothing,  and  innumerable 
other  conveniences. 

A  property  in  things  neceflary  for  fubfiftence 
being  eilabliihed  by  Nature,  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring this  property  mnft  be  natural  and  juft. 
Hunting,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  thefe  epithets; 
and  war,  which  is  a*  fpecies  of  hunting,  and 
which  may  be  juftly  employed  againil  wild 
animals,  and  favage  men,  who  fpurn  fervitude, 
though  incapableof  freedom.  The  arts  of  acquir- 
ing this  property  are  eflential  to  every  commu- 
nity, whether  civil  or  domeilic.  They  fupply 
that  genuine  wealth,  the  accumulation  of  which 
ferves  as  the  inftrument  produftive  of  comfort- 
able fubiiflence,  not  that  fa^itious  riches  ftig- 
ciatized  by  Solon  ^ — 

**  No  bounds  to  riches  ever  were  aifigned." 

To  real  and  natural  riches  bounds  have  always 
been  aligned  ;  fince,  like  all  other  inilruments,  * 
they  are  limited,  both  in  magnitude  and  number^ 
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BOOK  by  the  ends  for  which  they  ferve,  and  the  effe^' 
which  they  are  intended  to  produce.  But  that 
factitious  wealth  which  is  often  confounded 
with'  them,  is  indeed  boundlefi,  and  will  appear 
neceffarily  to  be  fo,  when  we  have  invefligated 
its  nature* 

Chap.  6.         Firil  of  all,  then,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 

of  com-      two  di{liiii3Lpiirppfe.$»  the  purpofe  of  ufe,  and 
d^^nt**   thejpurppfeof  exchange^.'  A  pair  of  (hoes  may 
kinds*        be  worn,  or  they  may  be  fold.     This  fecond 
purpofe,  though  it  is  not  the  original  and  pro- 
per end  for  which  fhoes  were  made,  is  founded 
•  on  a  principle  both  natural  and  neceflary,  the 
difpoiition  to  truck  and  barter,  by  which  men 
part  with  their  fuperfluities,  in  order  to  fupply 
their  deficiencies.     In  the  community  of  a  fa- 
mily, there  is  not  any  room  even  for  barter,  be- 
caufe  this  community  is  fo  clofe  and  fo  inti* 
mate,  that  all  kinds  of  property  are  confidered 
as  common  ftock.     But  when  men  feparate,  at 
a  diftance,  in  fcattered  families,  the  varieties  of 
.  local  fituation,  and  innumerable  other  circum- 
fiances,  muft  introduce  that  kind  of  exchange 
or  barter,  which  we  flill  fee  pradlifed  among 
primitive  and  fimple  nations,  whj^  truck  wine 
for  corn,  and  any  one  com  modi ty^P^hich  they 
have  too  much,  for  another  of  which  they  are 
in  want.     This  firfl  and  natural  mode  of  ex- 
change  gave  occafion  to  a  fecond  far  more  re- 
Theufeof  fined  and  more  artificial.     The  goods  jieceflary 
jnoncy,  on  ^^  moj^^  as  the  inflruments  of  comfortable  fub- 

what  pnn« 

dpies        fiflence,  were  found  not  to  be  (many  of  them  at 
founded.  leaft) 
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leaft)  either  of  eafy  conveyance,  or  of  conftant  BOOK 
ufe.  The  beft,  perhaps  the  only,  markets,  y  J*  _^ 
however,  often  lay  at  a  diflance.  It  became 
neceffary,  therefore,  to  think  of  certain  com- 
modities, eafily  manageable  and  fafely  tranfport- 
able,  and  of  which  the  ufes  are  fo  general  and 
fo  numerous,  that  they  enfured  the  certainty  of 
always  obtaining  for  them  the  articles  wanted  in 
exchange.  The  metals,  particularly  iron  and 
filver  and  feveral  others,  exaftly  correfpond  to 
this  defcription.  They  were  employed,  there- 
fore, by  general  agreement,  as  the  ordinary 
ftandard  of  value  %  and  the  common  meafure  .   . 

of 

^  The  fubje<£l  of  money  Is  treated  above,  vol.  i.  p.  3  74.  Sc  feq. 
In  that  paflage  compared  with  the  Magna  Moralia,  I.  i.  c.  xxxhr. 
!>.  165.  we  find  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  modem  oeconomifta. 
In  both  chapters  the  author  is  treating  •f  commutative  juilice ;  which, 
as  he  clearly  fliews,  always  depends  on  the  equality  of  ratios,  and  there* 
fore  implies  four  terms ;  namely,  two  perfons  and  two  things,  or  two  * 

works ;  in  the  exchange  of  which,  **  he  who  has  laboured  much,  receives 
much ;  and  he  who  has  laboured  little,  receives  but  little :"  rov  [jLvf 

^xfJSoimu  But  different  quantities  of  labour  are,  like  other  caufes, 
beft  known  and  afcertained  by  their  effetfls ;  that  is,  hj  the  works 
which  they  produce ;  works  fo  complex  and  io  dfflimilar  that  their 
relative  values  to  each  other  can  only  bo  appreciated  by  the  means 
of  a  common  meafure*  The  drcumftances  mentioned  in  the  text  at 
belonging  exclulively  to  the  precious  metals,  pomt  them  out  at  tho 
.  fitteft  of  all  objedls  for  fupplying  this  function,  and  mea£iring  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  other  commodldes,  which  being  all  com- 
menfur;tble  with  money,  are  thus  rendered  commenfurate  with  each 
other.  But  even  the  metals  are  not  corre^  meafures  {yvrnou  ims 
/AET^y)^  Qnce  they  themfelves  vary  in  value  in  proportion  to  their 
plenty  or  fcarcity,  the  more  or  lefs  labour  requifite  for  procuring  theni» 
compared  with  that  requifite  for  procuring  other  obje^  of  defirQ» 
and  a  variety  of  other  circuraftancesi  all  exprefled  by  the  word  xj^aa ; 
the  defire  of  poffeffing,  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  them.  It  it 
this  varying  relation  which  regulates  the  price  or  exchangeable  value 
of  things ;  and*  befide  this,  no  other  ftandard  can  ever  poffibly  be 
difcovered.    Had  Mo&tefquieu  (Efprit  des  Loix,  b.xxii*  c.L  &  feq.) 

and 
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B  O  O  K  of  exchange ;    being  themfelves  eftimated^  at 
firft,  by  their  bulk  and  weight ;  and  afterwards 

ilampedy 


and  Hume  (Eflay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade)  paid  dne  attention  to 
our  author's  principles  concerning  nooneyi  they  would  not  have  fallen 
mto  the  error  of  maintaining  that  the  introduction  of  paper  currency 
diminiibed  the  exchangeable  value  of  goldand  filver»  exad^ly  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  paper  circulated.  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  ably 
refuted  this  do^ine  (Wealth  of  Nations^  v.i.  b.ii.  c.tL]^  falls  into 
t^e  contrary  error^  when  he  alTerts  (p.  498'.}  that  paper  currency  haa 
not  any  effe^  in  lowering  the  value  of  gold  and  filver :  which  value* 
he  thixJu,  depends  entirely  **  upon  the  proportion  between  the  quan* 
tity  of  labour  necellary  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  iilvcr 
to  market)  and  that  neceflary  to  bring  thither  a  certain  quantity  of 
any  other  fort  of  commodities."  Without  noticing  that  herei  as  in 
ibme  other  places^  Dr.  Smith  miftakes  tendencies  for  refultB»  it  may 
be  obferved  that  the  introdudtion  of  paper  currency  iupplying»  or  at 
leaft  diminiihing  one  of  the  ufes  of  gold  and  lilver»  namely,  thai  of 
circulating  commodities,  renders  thofe  metals  lefs  requifite  for  that 
ipecific  purpoie,  lefs  obje<5ls  of  deiire  and  therefore  cheaper*  la 
other  words,  it  muA  diminiih  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  the  pre* 
clous  metals  which  have  been  accumulated  by  the  labour  of  hundreds 
of  ages*  This,  I  lay,  it  mull  do,  other  circumfUnces  remaining  the 
lame,  precifely  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  introdudUon  of  glais  vefleU 
and  of  paftes  has  diminiihed  the  exchangeable  value  of  gems  and 
diamonds.  But  as  the  precious  metals  have  many  and  various  uies» 
none  of  which,  befides  diat  of  ferving  as  a  meafure,  can  be  fupplied 
by  paper  currency,  their  exchangeable  value  will  not  be  diminiihed 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  oi  paper  circulated.  One  ufe  of  an 
6bje<5l  may  be  totally  deftroyed;  and,  notwithflanding  this,  the 
other  ufes  for  which  it  ferves,  may  ftill  entitle  it  to  great  value  in 
exchange.  Paper  currency,  indeed,  lowers  the  precious  metals  on 
the  whole,  but  lowers  them  on  the  whole  by  diminiihing  one  only 
of  their  ufes.  Were  this  adventitious  ufe  of  tEem,  as  Ariitotle  ob- 
ierves,  entirely  fet  aiide  by  that  kind  of  tacit  convention  which  efta* 
bliihed  it,  they  would  ilill  bear  a  great  price  on  account  of  their  many 
ufeful  and  agreeable  properties.  Thefe  properties  of  the  metals* 
their  brilliancy».  durability,  diviiibility,  &c.  which  recommend  them 
peculiarly  as  a  meafure^  render  them  alio  a  fledge ;  and  their  ex- 
changeable value  is,  according  to  Ariitotle,  more  invariable  than  that 
of  any  other  commodity  (fee  above,  vol.  L  p«377.}.  Dr.  Smith* 
b.i.  c.v.  p.  5 1,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  **  that  the  exchang^blo 
value  of  com  varies  lefs,  from  century  to  century*  than  that  of  gold 
and  filver."  Ibid.  The  difcovery,  indeed,  of  the  Ne^  World 
lowrred  exceedingly  the  exchangeable  yalue  of    the  preciotu  metali 
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ftamped,  in  order  to  fave  the  trouble  of  mea* 
faring  apd  weighing  them. 

The 


in  xnuch  lefi  dun  a  century ;  but  this  particular  cafe  ought  not  to 
be  cottTerted  into  a  general  theorem.  In  purfiunce  of  his  notion 
of  the  greater  ftability  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  corn,  than  in 
lliat  of  gold  and  filver.  Dr.  Smith  obferyes^  ^  that  every  other  com- 
mocfity  will  at  any  particular  time  purchafe  a  greater  or  imaller 
quantity  of  labour^  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fubiiitence  which 
it  can  pnrchale  at  that  time.  A  rent»  therefore,  referved  in  com,  is 
Inble  only  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  com  can  purchafe.  But  a  rent  referved  in  any  other 
commodity ,  b  liable,  not  only  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  any  particular  quantity  of  com  can  purchafe,  but  to  the 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  com  which  can  be  purchafed  by  any 
particular  quantity  of  that  commodity.''  Ibid,  p.  53.  The  variadons 
bi  the  quantity  of  com  that  can  be  purchafed  by  gold  or  filver» 
are  occafioned  by  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  com»  or  by  the  plenty 
or  iearcity  of  the  precious  metals;  but  far  more  frequently  by 
the  former  circumftances  dian  by  the  latter.  The  plenty  of  cora» 
or  the  litde  labour  with  which  com  may  be  brought  to  market,  dimi* 
niflies  its  exchangeable  value  with  regard  to  all  other  commodities  as 
#ell  as  with  regard  to  gold  and  filver.  When  the  rent  is  referved  in 
the  precious  metak^  its  exchangeable  value,  therefore,  at  different 
dmes,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  other  commodities,  or  of  the  labour 
producing  them,  which  this  rent  can  at  thofe  different  times  pur* 
chafe  or  command,  will'  not  be  regulated  by  the  variation  in  the 
money  prices  of  com ;  becaule  this  variation,  refulting  from  the 
plenty  or  fcarcity  of  com,  enhances  or  reduces  the  exchangeable 
value  of  all  other  commodities  precifely  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it 
enhances  or  reduces  the  exchangeable  imlue  of  gold  and  (ilver.  The 
jBoney  price  of  com  was  higher  in  the  laft  century  than  in  the  prefent ; 
yet  the  money  price  of  labour  was  lower  in  that  century  than  in  the 
prefent*  The  money  price  of  com  is  higher  in  England  than  in 
America ;  yet  the  money  price  «f  labour  is  lower  in  England  than 
in  America.  The  French  oeconomiils,  overlooking  Ariftotle's  great 
principles  concerning  iabour  and  tfaluef  ^quendy  reafon  as  LP  all 
things  eflential  to  human  comfort  confifled'in  food.  In  the  paffage 
afbove  cited,  Or.  S.  reafens  as  if  all  thofe  things  confiffed  in  com. 

Till  the  above  note  was  printed  in  179  7,  Dr.  Smith's  notions  with 
regard  to  money,  had,  as  far  as  I  know,  pailed  current,  both  on 
aecowit  of  his  complete  refutation  of  Monteiquieu  and  Hume,  and 
{yecanfe  his  -dodrine  ttfdf  was,  for  obvious  reafbns,  calculated  to 
maistahi  popdarity  in  this  country.  But  ibce  that  time  the  fame 
doAria^  hat  been  odled  in  quefiion  hj  a  variety  of  writers:  parti* 

cularly 
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The  metals  thus  ftamped  are  called  money  $ 
and  the  invention  of  money  neceflarily  precedes 
that  artificial  traffic,  of  which  the  main  obj)e£t 
is  not  comfort  but  gain*  To  get  money  is  the 
bofinefs  of  the  merchant ;  with  him  wealth  and 


culaily  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  hu  excellent  tmtife  **  on  Paper  Crrtiit." 
Mr.  Thornton  fayfe  ^  that  if  we  could  fuppofe  as  large  a  fubftitution 
of  paper  in  the  place  of  coin  to  take  place  in  other  countries  as  ve 
have  lately  experienced  in  our  owni  the  diminution  for  the  demand 
of  bullion  might  be  fuch  as  very  materially  to  2Se£i  its  general  value* 
and  to  enhance  the  money  price  of  articles  over  the  world."  Thornton 
on  Paper  Crediti  p.  306.  Mr.  Wheatley^  in  a  treatife  on  Comneroe 
and  Currency*  maintains  that  **  if  the  currency  of  the  world  coniifled 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  fpecie*  and  two  hundred  millions  of 
paper  circulated  in  the  fame  manner  as  fpedef  the  price  of  produce 
would  be  doubled  by  the  addition  of  paper.*'  Wheatley  on  Currency 
and  Commerccy  p.  183.  But  this  remark  runs  into  the  error  dite<Stiy 
oppofite  to  Smith's,  and  bringt  us  back  to  the  exploded  do^ine  c^ 
Montefquieu  and  Hume  which  Dr.  Smith  had  very  ably  refuted. 
Mr.  Thornton  alfo»  on  fome  occafionsy  rejedls  the  coniequences  of 
his  own  principles.  He  is  fond  of  comparing  «  paper  money  to  a 
cheaper  inflrument  fubfiituted  for  a  dearer  one/'  p.  t;!*  3159  &c« 
Upon  this  comparifon  he  maintains  with  too  much  deference  for  Dr. 
Snuthi  **  that  paper  credit  may  be  confidered  as  tending  in  fome  reA 
pedis  to  reduce  the  price  of  commodities,  becaufe,"  he  fays,  «<  it  is  ob« 
vious,  that  in  proportion  as  any  inftrument  of  manufadlurat  or  coBh» 
merce  is  lefs  expeniive»  the  articles  which  it  contributes  to  preduce 
may  be  afibrded  at  a  cheaper  rate."  P.  315.  Yet  the  cheaper  in  any 
oountry  this  inftrument  (meaning  thereby  money)  is,  the  dearer  will 
be  commodities.  When  reduced,  therefore^  to  precife  teimsf  the 
obfervation  of  thefe  eminent  writers  amounts  to  this  contFadidUon 
<<  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  money  is  to  be  enhanced  by  lower* 
ing  it."  Again,  in  his  vilith  chapter  throughout,  Mr.  Thoniton 
contends  that  country  banks  do  not  raife  the  price  of  fubfiftence  nor 
depress  the  value  of  money.  His  argument  ist  ^  that  the  holders  of 
country  paper  are  under  the  necefiity  of  changing .  it  for  London 
paper;  and  that  this  cxchangeablene(s  equalifes  their  valiM  by  a 
tendency  in  the  country  paper  to  taJke  txaSly  the  fame  high  ^ahu 
with  the  Lfidon  paper*'  Thomtoni  p.  a  19.  He  does  not  advert 
that,  according  to  his  own  principles  concerning  the  depreciation  of  coin 
by  paper,  the  values  of  the  country  and  XiOndon  paper  are  equaJi/edg 
by  their  approximatioa  on  both  fides  to  each  other»  although  the  ele* 
vation  in  die  fmall  country  pool  is  pa^bkf  while  the  depreffion  ta 
thft  great  I<oiidoii  lake  it  fcaroely  dilbeniible. 

money 
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money  are  fyngnymous ;  and  tQ.heap  np  naoney^  o  o  K 

ia  iniiia  mioH  tnranyiirfi.alLiiygjidJ^adYantaget  ^ <• 

By  feveral  oeconomical  writers,  this  opinion  of 
the  merchant  is  treated  with  contempt,  and  con« 
fidered  as  mere- dotage.  They  deride  the  no- 
tion  of  that  being  the  moft  fubftantial  or  only 
wealth  which,  to  him  who  Ihould  accumulate 
it  in' the  greateft  quantity,  would  only  realize 
the  fable  of  Midas,  and  thereby  expofe  him  to 
the  danger  of  periihing  through  hunger.  Mo« 
ney,  properly  fo  called,  they  obferve,  is  founded 
jiiecfilxj?^..££U3iIfiBtifi^  -'ts  currency  and  value 
depending  on  the  mutable  wills  of  men,  which 
may  with  inconftancy  abolifh  what  they  have 
capricioufly  eftablilhed.  Such  reafoners,  there- 
fore,  recommend  the  acquifition  of  a  wealth 
more  abfolute  and  independent ;  and  think  the 
produ6live  arts  by  which  fuch  wealth  is  accu- 
mulated %  far  more  deferving  of  attention  than 

exchange 

^  On  tbe  fubjc^  of  political  oeconomyy  and  particularly  on  this 
fobjedl  of  moaey,  Ariffcotle's  opinions  are  totally  different  from  thofe 
of  Child)  Mun^  and  particularly  of  Locke>  who  is  by  many  regarded 
as  his  greateft  metaphyfical  rival.  Locke,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Adam 
Smithy  Wealth  of  Nations,  ^rol*  ii.  p.  140.  remarks  a  diftindtion  be- 
tween money  and  other  moveable  goods.  ^  All  other  moveable  goods," 
he  Ciysy  ^  are  of  fb  confumable  a  nature,  that  the  wealth  which  confiilt 
in  them  cannot  be  much  depended  on,  and  a  nation  which  abounds 
in  them  one  year,  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their 
own  wafie  and  extravagance^  be  in  great  want  of  them  the  next. 
Moneyy  an  the  contrary,  is  a  fteady  friend,  which,  though  it  may 
travel  about  from  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  can  be'kept  from  going  out 
of  the  country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wailed  or  confumed."  Gold 
and  Giver  are,  therefore,  according  to  him,  the  moft  folid  and  fub* 
ftandalpart  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  multiply  thofe 
metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account  to  be  the  great  obje^  of 
its  political  ceconomy.  The  poverty  and  mifery  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal notwithftanding  all  their  gold  and  filvcr,  and  the  rkhes  and  hap- 
ping- 
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BOOK  exchange  or  traffic,  efpecially  than  that  kind 

^_^^^  of  traffic,  of  which  money  is  the  end  and  objeft 

OftrafBc.   as  Well  as  the  element  and  principle;  a  traffic 

ultimately  centering  in    the  augmentation  of 

fa6);itious  riches,  applicable  to  no  other  ufe  than 

that  of  indefinitely  multiplying  themfelves. 

la  abufe.        Of  fuch  fa£titious  riches,  the  defire,  as  Solon 

faid,  mull  neceflarily  be  boundlefs;  the  blinds 

nefs  of  avarice  miftaking  for  an  objeSi:  agreeable 

in  itfelf,  and  as  fuch  indefinitely  defirable,  that 

which  is  barely  an  instrument,  and  of  which 

the  delire  ought  to  be  ftri^ly  limited  by  the 

purpofes  which  it  is  fitted  to  ferve.     There  is  a 

limit,  therefore,  to  accumulation  for  provifion, 

but  none  to  accumulatioh  for  gain. 

Theconfii-      Yet  the  provideuce  of  a  good  mafter  of  a  fiu 

fion  there-  mily    as  Well  as  the  avarice  of  a  merchant,  is 

OV  0CC4" 

fioned.  often  ftrenuoufly  employed  in  the  purfuit  of 
getting  money ;  and  when  their  aftivity  has  ac* 
quired  it,  their  fimilar  exigencies  frequently 
compel  them  to  ufe  and  employ  it  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner.  But  the  merchant^  if  faithful  to 
his  principles,  always  employs  his  money  r&- 
ludlantly  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of 
augmenting  itfelf.  Yet,  political  writers,  de* 
ceived  by  an  agreement  in  accidental  purfuit 
and  occafional  application,  confound  the  endle& 


pinefs  of  Englandf  a  commercial  cottntry»  without  mines^  as  weH  ai 
the  riches  and  happinefs  of  Switzerlandi  an  agricultural  and  paftoral 
countryy  which  difdains  woridng  its  minesy  more  ftrongly  fortify  AriA 
totk's  conciiifionsy  than  a  tfaoufiind  fine  fpun  arguments  of  the  Frendi 
ttconomifts.    Written  in  X79). 

drudgery 
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drudgery  of  commerce  with  the  falutary  duties  book 
of  cecononiy,  and  regard  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  as  the  main  bufineis  of  both.  At  the 
name  of  money,  they  recall  all  thofe  deceitful 
enjoyments  of  pride  and  voluptuoufnefs  which 
money  is  fitted  to  procure,  and  in  which,  wiih- 
ing  for  ever  immoderately  to  indulge,  they  can- 
not fail  inordinately  to  defire  that  which  pro- 
mifes  to  gratify  their  inordinate  paffions.  If 
money  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  traffic,  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  was  firft  inftituted,  men  thus 
minded  will  have  recourfe  for  obtaining  it,  tb 
other  arts  and  other  contrivances ;  proflituting 
even  Ikill  and  courage  in  this  mean  and  merce- 
nary fervice.  Viftory  over  the  enemies  of  his 
country  forms  the  proper  ambition  of  a  general ; 
the  health  of  his  patients  ought  to  be  the  main 
purfuit  of  a  phyiician :  yet  how  many  of  the 
military,  and  how  many  of  the  medical  tribe, 
have  no  other  end  in  view  but  that  of  gratifying 
their  fenfelds,  becaufe  unbounded,  rapacity  ? 

We  thus  fee  that  there  are  two  modes  of  ac^ 
cumulating  ftock ;  the  onejgatural,  productive, 
anil  ftrifflly  p^^taining  to  oaconomy^  becaufe  ef- 
fential  to  the  purpole  ot  comfortable  fubfiftence; 
the  other,  jxeither  natural  nor  prndnaivp^  and 
nowife  piertaining  to  oeconomyj  andjis  juftly^ 
blamfiabk  ao  ^Iterpther-^lg^'iiighly  laudable^ 
When  we  Ipeak,  however,  of  any  kind  of  hu- 
mitn  induftry  as  productive,  we  mean  not  that 
in  the  ftriCi  fenfe  of  the  word  it  really  produces 
any  thing,  but  only  that  it  feleCts  and  arranges 
the  gifts  of  Nature,  fuitably  to  the  exigencies 

VOL.  11.  E  and 
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BOOK  and  demands  of  human  life.    The  manufa6iurer 
^^*_  _j  makes  not  the  wool,  but  the  cloth  ;  and  for  the 
food  of  animals.  Nature  at  their  firft  formation, 
provides  a  fuperabundance  of  thofe  elements 
from  which  they  are  conftituted,  and  with  the 
fame  bounty  copioufly  furnifhes  the  materials 
of  their  future  fubfiftence. 
The  func-       A  queftion  here  arifes,  why  the  art  of  pro- 
^rf^  ^*  curing  fubfiftence  and  accommodation,  any  more 
rdpeainf    than  the  art  of  procuring  health,  fhould  be  re- 
b«alth.       garded  as  a  branch  of  oeconomy  ?  We  fay,  that 
both  of  them  appertain  to  oeconomy,  political 
as  well  as  domeftic.     The  ftatefinan  and  the 
phyfician,  however,   do  not  exercife  the  fame 
talents,  the  one  in  providing  for  the  health  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  the  other  in  providing  for  the 
health  of  his  patients.     The  bufinefs  of  the  for- 
mer confifts  in  general  fuperintendance ;  that  of 
the  latter  in  minute  and  particular  detail ;  and, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  fundlion  of  the  ftatefman 
refpe^iing  the  provifion  for  comfortable  fubfift- 
ence and  accomnoodation,  is  totally  difierent 
from  the  fubfervient  offices  of  the  labourer  and 
manufaAurer, 
Ufmy.  ^6  \iw%  reprobated  that  fpecies  of  artificial 

traffic  which  adds  nothing  to  the  common  flock, 
but  only  enriches  one  man  or  one  nation  at  the 
expence  of  another }  and  which,  being  fubfer- 
vient to  no  ufeful  purpofe,  terminates  in  no  de- 
finite end.  JBut  of  all  modea  of  accumulation, 
the  worft,  and  moft  unnatural,  is  ufii^^  This 
is  the  utmoft  corruption  of  artificial  degeneracy, 
ftanding  in  the  fame  relation  to  commerce,  that 

com- 
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commerce  does  to  oeconomy.    gy  commerce,  BOOK 
money  Jg^  perverted  from  the  putpoferf^x^"^  \   ^ 
cjiange  jo  that  o^gain ;  ftilj,  Bowever^this  gain 
iroMained  by  the  mutual  transfer  of  different 
objects  jJttutJUfiiry?  by  transferring  merely  the 
'lamejil^fi^from  one  hand toano'ChCTrggllferates ' 
mpney  from  m^pey  ^ ' 'and  the  itlteFeft  thus  ge* 
nerated  is  therefore  called  "  offspring''/*  as  be- 
ing precifely  of  the  fame  nature,  and  of  the 
fanhe  fpecific  fubilance,  with  that  from  which  it 
proceeds. 

Having  thus  explained  the  theory  of  oeconomy,  The  theory 
we  now  proceed  to  the  pradlice ;  obfervingthat,  ^^'^^^^'^ 
as  the  theory  is  a  liberal  fludy,  the  practice  is  topnaice. 
a  neceflary  occupation.     Whoever,  therefore,  Z^^^flf 
would  furely  and  honourably  augment  his  fub-  huibaiidiy. 
ft^ince,  muft  acquire  an  experimental  knowledge, 
firft,  of  the  various  kinds  of  cattle,  particularly 
horfes,  oxen,  and  (heep;  he  muft  examine  their 
roany  and  excellent  qualities  and  ufes,  aP  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  human  life ;  he  muft 
confider  and  compare  their  refpe^tive  advan- 
tages in  their  relations  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
to  the  local  circumftances  in  which  he  happens 
to  be  placed.     Having  provided  himfelf  with 
cattle,  which  are  the  living  inftruments  of  agri- 
culture, he  will  next  dire6t  his  attention  to  this 
moft  uieful  art ;  diftributing  the  labour  of  his 
houfebold  as  circumftances  require,  among  the 
various  branches  of  tillage    and    plantation; 
without  neglecting  thofe  advantages  which  offer 

£  1  them« 
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B  o  o  K  theinfelve»ip0ntan€oufly  from  bees,  birds,  and 
fifhes. 

Such  are  the  firfl  and  moil  natural  contri- 
vances for  augmenting  our  fubftance.  Exchange 
or  traflic  follows  next.    Of  this  the  mod  confpi- 
cttous  kind  is  that  carried  on  by  means  jf  fhips 
or  waggons,  by  adventurous  navigators,  or  ila- 
tionary  llorekeepers :  wbofe  employments  differ 
greatly  in  this,  that  fome  yield  moil  profit,  and 
others   afford    mofl  fecurity.    To  commerce, 
flridfcly  fo  called,  we  have  already  referred  that 
mode  of  accumulation  named  ufury ;  and  under 
the  fame  head  may  be  clafled  the  letting  to  hire 
that  labour  or  that  fkill  of  which  we  have  the 
command  j  from  which,  blended  with  that  mode 
of  accumulation  £rfl  mentioned,  refult  many 
mixed  modes,  as  the  various  kinds  of  mining 
and  quarrying ;  in  all  which,  human  labour  is 
exchanged  for  things  fruitlefs  and  lifelefs,  yet 
many  of  them  highly  ufefuL  To  enter  into  a  more 
minute  detail  of  the  various  modes  of  produ6live 
ittduflry  might  indeed  be  ufeful,  but  certainly 
would  be  tirefome.    It  may  be  obferved  in  ge- 
neral, tha£  all  fuch  occupations  partake  the 
more  of  art,  the  lefs  they  are  dependent  on  for- 
tune.   Thofe  of  them  are  vile  and  fordid,  which 
hurt  the  health  or  deform  the  body ;  thofe  are 
truly  fervile,  which  may  be  exercifed  by  the 
corporeal  papers   alone ;    and  thofe   are  the 
meanefl  and'  mod  contemptible,  which  require 
not  any  vigorous  exertion  of  either  mind  or 
body.     Chares  of  Paros  and  ApoUodorus  of 
Lemnos  have  exhaufled  the  fubje£l  of  agricul- 

ture. 
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ture,  having  treated  both  of  planting  and  tillage,  book 
Other  arts  have  been  explained  by  other  au-  ^^_^ 
thors,  to  whofe  writings  thoTe  curioos  after  fuch 
knowledge  may  have  recourfe. 

Perfons  eager  for  wealth  may  collect  likewife  Moii» 
and  imitate,  with  much  advantage  to  themfelyes,  ^^^'^ 
the  dextrous  contrivances  by  which  other  mea 
have    obtained  great  and  fiidden  opulence  ^ 
Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  honeft  artifice  alcribed 
to  the  invention  of  Thales  the  Milefian.    The  Sxonpfi. 

|}p^  fav 

poverty  of  this  great  philofopher  was  thought  to  xhabiof 
upbraid  his  lludies,  as  ierving  no  gainful^  and  MUetw. 
therefore  no  ufeful  purpofe.  But  Thales,  by 
his  ikill  in  meteorology,  contrived  to  wipe  (^ 
the  reproach ;  for  as  this  fcience  enabled  hia  to 
forefee  that  next  feaibn  there  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary crop  of  olives,  he  hired  in  the  winter 
all  the  oil-prefles  in  Chios  and  Miletus,  employ- 
ing his  little  fortune  in  giving  eameft  to  their 

*  In  a  cofaxUf  but  corropt  and  mutilated  fragment  of  Aiiftotle'^ 
entitled  mk^/mxaw  to  Sy  **  the  Second  Book  of  OeconomicS)"  we 
find  intermixed  with  the  juft  principles  of  political  ceconomf  i  the 
greateft  psot  of  thofe  financial  tricks  which  have  been  ievived«  and 
fi>  often  repeated  in  modem  times :  the  debafement  of  the  coin ; 
not  paper  indeed>  but  iron  currency  and  credit ;  venality  of  jullice ; 
mortgaging  the  revenues;  and  innumerable vcontrivancesy  by  which 
the  republics  and  pet^  princes  of  Lower  Afia  impoveriihed  and 
mined  their  fubjeAs.  Ariftotle  does  not  explain  ffaefe  dangerous 
artifices  with  a  viewito  recommend  them  (for  he  begins  by  deefairing 
the  only  fair  and  certain  means  ofaugmentiag  domeftic  and  nationad 
wealthy  **  produce  much  and  confumc  litde'^);  neither  does  he  defcribe 
fuch  unwarrantable  political  fleights  (as  has  been  fuipedled  of  Ma* 
chiavel)  with  a  defign  to  (atirize  anid  difgrace  thofe  concerned  in 
thenu  He  treats  the  matter  meilEly  as  an  abftrafi  queftion  of  political 
fcience.  You  wilh  to  get  wealth^-^Thusy  and  thtts»  may  it  be  ob- 
tained:  but  take  care ;  you  will  acquire  it  at  too  dear  a  rate  (as  I 
have  proved  in  innumerable  paits  of  my  wori»)if  you  purchafe  it  by 
any  kind  of  diflieiiefty. 

E  3  refpeddve 
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BOOK  refpedllve  proprietors.  Wheo  the  gaiheriog 
ieafoQ  approached,  and  the  olives  were  feeiyload* 
ing  the  branches,  all  men  wiflied  to  provide 
oil-prefles  at  the  fame  time,  and  fuddenly.  But 
Thales,  being  mafter  of  the  whole  number,  let 
them  feparately  at  a  high  price,  and  thereby  ac- 
cumulating vaft  wealth,  proved  that^hilofbpheni 
ini^hjlJie^rich  if  they  plea&d,  but  that  riches 
yf  r?  not  ^^^  ol^fi^  of  ^h4^ir  purfiiiL 

The. contrivance  of  Thales  confifted  in  pro« 
curing  for  himfelf  a  monopoly  j  which,  in  gene- 
.  ral,  is  a  gainful  project,  and  as  ibch  has  fi^me*^ 
times  been  employed  by  fovereign  ftates,  when 
diftrefled  for  want  of  money. 
B^aSyni-      In  the  time  of  Dionyfius,  a  banker  in  Sicily 
cufaa        bought  up  all  the  corn,  and,  without  greatly 
railing  the  price  of  that  article,  fold  it  to  fo- 
reign merchants  at  the  profit  of  fifty  talents. 
Dionyfius,  when   apprifed  of  this  tranfa6iion, 
allowed  the  monopolifl  to  retain  his  profit,  but 
banifiied  him   from  Syracufe,  as  employing  a 
mode  of  accumulation  inconfiilent  with  the  pub- 
lic intereft.    Yet  the  knowledge  of  this,  and 
fuch  like  contrivances,  may  often  prove  ufeful 
both  to  families  and  to  fl:ates,  particularly  to  the 
latter;  wherefore  feme  ftatefmen  confider  the 
art  of  improving  the  public  revenues  as  the  only 
objefit  worthy  of  their  ftudy. 
Chap.  8.         ThfiJiuiee  Jy^nches  of  ceconomics,  or  domeftic 
^  — -^     ceccnouiY,  may  be  illiiHralMlby "die  three  forms 
between     of  government.    Anxafter  commands  his  ilaves 
the  thrtc     like  an  abfolute  monarch  j  .a  father  rufes   his 
alTonomicfi  -cJiildrenlike'  a  Jdng  j  a  hufband  governs  his 
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wife  Ijkeji  lemildican  magiftrate.  The  prhi-  book 
cipla  on  which  the  mailer's  authority  is  founded  »  _  '  ._y 
has  been  explained  above :  that  of  the  hufbgod  and  the 
refults  from  the  natural  pre-eminence  of  males  jjj^f^**"* 
and,  that^cf  the  father^  1tS&  the  naturaLihpe- 
rionty  of  manly  age  to  unripe  youth.__  In  re- 
publicss  indeed,  which  aim"lit  equality,  the 
citizens  govern  by  vicarious  fucceflion:  yet 
thoie  who  happen  to  be  in  offiee  wear  a  peculiar 
drefs ;  the  language  u£ed  to  them  is  refpediful  i 
they  are  diftinguiihed  by  appropriate  honours; 
honours  paid,  igdeed,  aot  to  themfelves,  but 
(as  happened  tothelaver  of  Amafis"")  to  the 
fituation  which  they  hold,  and  to  the  fun&ions 
which  they  perform*  The  authority  of  a  hu£- 
band,  therefore,  over  his  wife,  is  preciiely  that 
e£  a  magiftrate  over  his  fellow-citizens,  but  of  a 
magiftrate  always  remaiiuiig  in  office.  The  au- 
thority of  fathers,  founded  on  feniority  and  ce- 
mented by  affefiUon,  xefembles  that  of  kings; 
and  Homer  jujftly  characterizes  the  regal  dig- 
nity  of 'Jupiter,  in  addreffing  him  as  the  father 
of  gods  and  men.    for  kings  ought  to_  differ 

^  Aniafis  was  a  man  of  low  eKtraAioOf  but  diftinguiihed  merity 
wlio  having  gained  the  favour  of  Apries  King  of  Egyptf  found 
meant  to  fucceed  to  his  mafter^s  throne.  Hie  meannefs  of  hi«  birth 
cacpoliqg  him  to  the  contempt  of  his  fubjedls,  he  converted  a  golden 
baibn  in  which  he  ufed  to  waih  his  feety  into  the  ftatue  of  a  divinitjTf 
which  he  ered^ed  in  one  of  the  moll  confpicuous  places  of  his  capitaL 
The  (bperftitious  Egyptians  flocked  to  wodhip  the  image*  Amafis 
told  them  that  the  objeA  of  their  veneration  had  once  been  nothing 
better  than  a  vile  utenfil.  It  u  the  fame  cafe  with  myfelf ;  I  was 
once  a  plebeiant  but  am  now  your  kiag ;  take  care»  therefoce»  to 
yield  to  me  the  refpeA  due  to  the  fituation  which  I  now  hold.  Comp. 
Herodot.  L  ii.  c«  x 7Z.  Diodor.  SicuL  1.  u  c.  68.  Athen.  Deipnoibph. 
LzT.  pk6Sob 

B  4  from 
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BOOK  fiMMU'tbeirilibjuCb,  not  m-biad,  but  in  perfec- 
^  ^V  J  tion  i  jnd  this  is  precifely  the  diflference  betweea 

the  father  and  his  children. 
Relative         jt  is  manifeft,  from  the  obfervations  already 
of  theft      made,  that  the  objects  of  political  oeconomy  ri& 
hr«iiche«.    above  each  other  in  dignity ;  that  men -are  more 
important  than  mere  property  ;  that  the  flatei- 
man  ought  to  beftow  more  attention  in  exciting 
the  virtues  of  the  former,  than  in  augmenting 
the  mafs  of  the  latter ;  but  that  the  difcipline 
and  inlprovement  of  freemen  chiefly  merits  his 
Difficulties  mofl  ferious  regard.     And  herg  a  doubt  occurs, 
thfi v^tuw  "whether  a  flave  can  be^faid  to_partake  of  any 
and  duties  x^ther^vLrtuethan  merely  the  power  of  perform* 
^^^'^     ing  bodily  fervice.     If  he  is  endowed  with^fitn- 
andwo-*    {leratice,  courage,  andjuftice,  wherein  does  he 
"*"•         differ  from  a  freeman?  If  he  is  entirely  inca- 
pable of  fuch  excellencies,  how  can  he  be  called 
a  man  ?  The  fame  difficulty  prefents  itfelf  re- 
fpefiting  women  and  children,  whether  the  fe- 
veral  virtues  can  be  fairly  afcribed  to  them  or 
not  ?  Can  a  woman  be  dignified  with  the  epithets 
of  temperate,  courageous,  or  juft  ?  Can  fuch 
virtues,  or   their  contrary  vices,  belong  to  a 
boy  ?  In  one  word,  can  that  which  is  formed  for 
illllii!!^!]!^!!^  -virtp?  m  thf  fame^fen fe 

with  that  which  is  formed  for  government}  or 
if  we  admit  the  affirmative,  :^hy  is  the  one 
^titled  to  Qommand,  and  the  otheTijomra  to 

General  fo-  TlijsjdifficuLty_c&nnot  be  folved  by  iaying, 
SSdtf-  .*^*  ^^*  of  them  partake  of  virti^e,  but  partake 
licuities.     of  if  in  differe¥t  meafures  j'  for  command  and 

^"^  .  p'    .  obedience. 
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•obedience^  AXe  things ^ec^calb/  different,  not  book 
nii^S^djflferent jji^^  or  in  cjuan tity,^  ^^  And  ^ 
yet  it  founds  harfli,  to  allow  virtue  to  one  clafs 
q£  mankind,  and  to  deny  it  to  another.  If  he, 
^irtf^  is  unadorned  by  wifdom  and  juflice,  can- 
not pofllbly  be  a  good  mailer,  is  it  poflible, 
for  him,  who  is  debaf ed  by  profligacy  and 
cowardice,  to  be  a  good  fervant?  It  is  ma- 
nifeft,  therefore^' that  ,^cerJguji.Yif taxes  muft  be 
ftfOTbgiJia^bo^^^  as  effentially  dif- 

..ferent^  as  are  the  natures  ari3  perfe6lions 
^  thofe  by  wliom  they  are  refpe^ively^iuiL 
;^ivated.     Steadily ^o^urlue. a  yirtupusjcourifi  of  .  , 

lifeVifnplies  the  habitual  preference  ,Qf  t]xis.Jtind 
of  life  to  eyefylotber*  TST^  every  a6t  of  prefer- 
ence implies  defire  and  comparifon  j  and  every 
a6l  of  virtuous  preference  implies  propriety  in 
the  defire,  and  accuracy  in  the  comparifon  \ 
Both  circuraftances  muft  concur  to  produce 
virtuous  determinations ;  and  this  concurrence 
cannot  uniformly  or  fteadily  take  place  but  in 
minds  duly  exercifed  and  highly  perfe6led. 
In  flaves,  the  faculties  of  deliberation  and  re- 
folution  may  be  confidered  as  little  better  than 
null ;  in  women  they  are  weak  and  dependent  j 
in  children  they  are  unripe  and  defe^ive. 

cyft^anh  pipfg  />f  inflnlcimjl  th^  virtues  muft-be  Refpeabf 
TPlativp  tn  i^AJr  pn\vp^-j>i^  and  ought  to  be  compe-  ^**"**' 
tent  to  their  offices,^     The  man  fit  tg  command 
mayTe  compared  wJtlT  ine  arg^nfei^T^yKn^ 
juffs ^Ee"  plan  and_  dicefls.  its.. jexecution.    His       ♦ 
ikiU  muft  extend  to  every  part  of  the  work  j  tfiat 

^  See  voL  i.  p«  397* 
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B  O  O  k  of  his  workmen  is  limited  by  their  refpeftive 
talks.  In_the  work  nf  g^v<>rt^ni?lBti  reai9n  is 
the  architeft ;  j^^jfl  thp  j^rt^^e  rpap^i^  tn  /^/^^p, 
mand^aod  the  dutyjoi^-wgaknelk^aiid  of  paffion 
to  obey,  Thus  the  various  diftin^tions  of  man- 
kind  neceflarily  difcriminate  their  virtues.  Self- 
command  in  a  woman  is  not  the  fame  thing 
with  felf-command  in  a  man.  The  juftice  and 
courage  of  the  two  fexes  do  not,  as  Socrates'" 
thought,  coincide  j  and  were  we  to  enumerate, 
after  the  example  of  Gorgias,  each  particular 
excellence,  4nllead  of  contenting  ourfelves  with 
vague  definitions  of  virtue  in  general,  we  Ihould 
clearly.perceive  that  what  the  poet  fays  concern* 
ing  filence  is  univerfally  applicable  to  all  quail* 
ties  whatever. 

«  In  womany  filence  ia  an  omament. 
But  the  iame  fiknce  adds  no  gi^ce  to  man.'' 

Tliere  is^not  any  quality  ornamental  in  the  one 
fex,  which,  if  exhibited  precTfely  in  the  fame  de- 
gree,  would  be  graceful  Th  the  other. 
cunog^  Children,  we  have  obferved,  are  unripe  and 
imperfe6b ;  their  virtues,  therefore,  are  to  be 
confidered  not  merely  as  relative  to  their  a6lual 
ftate,  but  principally  in  reference  to  that  matu- 
rity and  perfection  to  which  nature  has  deltined 
them.  They  are  diligently  and  modeftly  to 
hearken  to  their  teachers,  and  obfequioufly  to 
obey  their  direftors ;  the  premature  affe£tation 
of  manhood  would  difqualify  them  from  ever 
acquiring  manly  virtues. 

f  Apud  Piatoiu  in  Repub. 

From 
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From  the  defcription  that  we  have  given  of  b  o  o  K 
flaves,  it  is  plain  that  the  catalogue  of  their  ^   -'^^ 
perfonal   excellencie$  is  not  extenfive.      £x-  sum. 
treme  timidity,  or  exceffive  profligacy,  is  to- 
tally incompatible  wilh  their  duties.    To  thefe 
duties  they  mud  carefully  be  trained  by  the  maf- 
ter  Kimfelf,  and  not  by  the  overfeer  \rho  affigns 
to  them  their  refpe6);ive  talks,  and  who  teaches 
tiiem  (kilfuUy  to  perform  their  fervile  employ* 
ments.    iLis  falfe  that  flaves  are  tojbe  govei 
merely  by  fear.     They  are  capafele^ot  liltenin; 
to  reafon,  though  naturally  unable  to  exercife 
its  energies.     Our  flaves^  thQr^efore^^ro  to  be 
admoniihedf  inftru^e^,  and,difriplinad-nalJjgfe 
^than.-«M^-.idxildc^     A  tloubt    here  occurs,  Dificrence 
whether  the  virtues  of  artilanfl  ^"ghf  ^^  nrant^i^  between 
wittithole  of  liaves  ?  The  fame  vices  of  idlenefs  jndflaTCfc 
and  intemperance  often  prove  alike  ruinous  to 
both  thefe  claiTes  of  men.     Yet  there  fubfifts 
between  them   this  material  difference.       He 
whq^is  properly  a  flaye,  ia  fuch  habitually  and 
permanentllvthr9^g^^  thg  ifyihpri|jfy  n£  h^  ,xxsl>- 
tHreTT"  HrsnPervitijdfi'  4enJCTpEtn3l--a»d..complete. 
T^he  mean  niecfianic,  on  the  contrary,  fubmits  to 
the  tirefome  drudgery  of  diftorting,  painful,  and 
unwholefome  labour  ;  but  he  encounters  thefe 
hardihips  for  the  fake  of  performing  a  particular 
talk,  which  is  accompliflied  in  a  limited  time. 
His  virtues,  therefore,  ought  to ,  coincide  with 
thofe  of  flaves,  in  as  far  only  as  he  partakes  of  a 
fervile  condition. 

In  every  treatife  of  Politics,  it  is  neceflary  The  eon. 
carefully  to  examine  the  relative  duties  of  huf-  ^^y^ 

bands 
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BOOK  bands  and  wives,  fathers  and  childi:e.n ''.  Thefe, 
^  ^  we  have  faid,  are  the  elements  of  families,  and 
meftic  and  families  are  the  elements  of  ftates  ;  and,  as  in 
political  every  fyftem,  the  parts  ought  to  confpire  by  their 
refpe£tive  excellencies  to  promote  the  perfec* 
tion  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  fo  the  princii 
pies  and  habits  of  women  and  children  muft  be 
fafiiioned  by  the  intereii  of  that  government, 
to  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  which  they  are 
alike  efienfcial ;  women  fonning  the  one  half  of 
the  prefent,  and  children  affording  the  fole  hope 
of  the  ftiture  generation.  In  conformity  to  the 
plan  of  the  community,  individuals,  we  lay,  are 
to  be  educated  ;  and  in  fubferviency  to  this 
great  and  general  obje6t,  all  their  particular  vir- 
tues  muil  be  moulded  ''•   The  nature  of  political 


V  There  remain  but  imperfed  fragments  of  AriilDtle's  Firft  Book 
of  QSconomics ;  in  whidi  he  treats  of  women^  children^  and 
Haves.  See  Ariftotle,  edit.  Du  Vall.  p.  49^.  &  feq.  The  defedt  may 
be  partly  fupplied  by  the  remains  of  the  Pythagoreans  preierved  in 
StoUeus»  and  by  the  fifth  book  of  Xenophon's  Memorabiiiay  intided» 
De  Adminiibatione  Domeftiou  Ariilotley  doubtlefs»  treated  the 
fubjedl  more  fcientifically  than  his  predecefTors  ;  fince  he  made  the 
rules  of  domeftic  ceconomy  depend  on  the  nature  and  objed^  of  the 
national  policy.  Such  were  his  juft  and  extenfive  viewsy  that»  as 
Strabo  obferves  (1.  xiii.  p«  6o8.)»  his  works*  even  when  imperfe^y 
taught  profound  and  practical  knowledge}  in  oppofition  to  ibadowy 
embellifhments  and  fcholaftic  trifling. 

.  4  Ariilotle  gives  the  reafon,  rnt  h  m  /Afptf;»  v^i  rw  ra  oku  ^m 
GXivuvf  a^fntF.  "  The  virtue  of  the  part  muft  always  bear  a  reference 
to  the  virtue  of  the  whole."  The  continual  refeiring  of  particular 
truths  to  general  maxims  has  an  air  of  pedantry  in  modem  languages. 
It  certainly  is  ufeleisy  where  the  particular  truth  is  as  evident  as  the 
general  one.  But  the  (£flike  or  dilguft  which  it  excites  ariles  from  this, 
that  the  fchoolmen  adopted  many  maxims  that  were  falfe  or  oblcure^ 
and  the  pedantry  of  thefe  fcholafiks  has  been  long  held  in  juft 
contempt*  10 
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fociety  and  the  forms  of  civil  government  muft,  book 
therefore,  be  clearly  underftood,  before  we  can  ^* 
explain  and  afcertain  the  flufituating  land  de- 
pendent rules  of  domeftic  difcipliiJe  ^  We  now 
enter  on  this  vaft  fubje6l,  beginning  with  the  im- 
portant queilion^  which  formof  government  is 
jthebeft.  ""* 

'  Tlie  relation  between  government  and  education,  and  the  fub- 
fienriency  of  the  Utter  to  the  formery  were  ftrongly  expreffed  by  Py-. 
thagoras.  Being  aiked  by  a  certain  Xenophilus,  How  he  might  beft 
educate  his  fim,  he  repliedy  Send  him  to  live  m  a  well  regulated  fiate. 
Dtogen*  Laert*  yiit,  i6. 
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BOOK   IL 

INTRODUCTION. 

B  O  O  K  JN  this  Second  Book,  we  fee  the  intelleftual 
»_  /  !»  exertions  of  the  deepefl  thinker  of  antiquity 
ftrenuoufly  exerted  in  folving  the  moft  im- 
portant political  queftion  that  can  poffibly  be 
agitated.  With  afFe6lionate  relpefil  for  his  maf- 
ter  Plato,  but  with  ilill  greater  veneration  for 
truth,  our  author  examines  and  refutes  his  in- 
genious but  fanciful  opinions  concerning  the 
beft  form  of  government ;  and  in  dete6ting  the 
errors  of  that  admired  philofopher,  as  well  as  in 
expofing  the  dangerous  iyftems  of  polity  recom- 
mended by  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon  and  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus,  he  arraigns  by  anticipation 
the  extravagancies  that  have  been  propofed, 
approved,  and  many  of  them,  in  our  own  days, 
carried  into  execution.  From  the  fpeculations 
of  mere  theory,  he  paffes  to  thofe  plans  of  legif- 
lation  which  have  a6lually  been  eftabiifhed  in 
the  world ;  coUe^ed  from  the  defcription  of  up- 
wards  of  two  hundred  commonwealths;  and 
prefenting,  when  his  work  was  entire,  the  moft 
valuable  feries  of  political  experiments  that  ever 

w^as 
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was  exhibited.  But  concerning  the  republics  of  B  O  o  K 
Afia  and  Magna  Graecia,  as  well  as  thofe  of,  °* 
Africa  and  Gaul,  we  mud  now  be  contented  to 
gather  our  information  from  mutilated  or  doubt* 
ful  fragments.  Yet  let  us  rather  congratulate 
ourfeives  on  the  riches  which  remain,  than 
peevifhly  regret  lofles  which  cannot  poflibly  be 
repaired  *.  In  the  Book  before  us,  we  have  the 
refult  and  general  conclufion  of  all  our  author's 
comparifons  and  refledlions ;  which  is,  that  the 
inftitutions  of  Crete,  Sparta,  and  Carthage, 
though  far  from  being  perfect  in  theory,  were 
the  beft  and  wifeft  that  ever  were  carried  into 
practice.  In  thefe  governments,  therefore,  we 
may  contemplate  the  term  and  limit  of  the 
civil  wifHom  and  antiquity.  With  them,  each 
nation  may  compare  its  domeftic  polity ;  and 
each  individual  may  be  contented,  if  the  con- 
flitution  under  which  he  lives,  can  iland  in  ho- 
nourable competition  with  thofe  boafted  mo* 
dels^.  To  fatisfy  his  mind  completely,  the 
reader  mull  himfelf  make  the  comparifon  :  and 
the  Engliih  reader  will  finiih  this  ufeful  tafk, 
cheriihing  his  country,  and  blefling  the  memory 
of  his  anceilors. 

*  Fabriciasy  vol.ii.  p.  i96'.&feq.  gires  a  copious  lift  of  the  com- 
monwealths  defcribed  by  Ariftotle.  Cicero  fay8>  that  thia  indefa- 
tigable author  *<  explained  the  inftitutionsy  manners,  and  difdpline 
of  almoft  all  the  republics  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians/'  Omnium  fere 
dvitatum  non  Grsecise  foliimy  fed  etiam  Barbarise^  mores^  inftituta^ 
ac  difci|rfinas  expofuerat.    De  Fin.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

^  The  obje^n  ariiing  finm  the  fiippofed  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cients with  refpe(St  to  reprefentatrve  govemmenty  will  lie  anfwered 
in  the  fequel.     It  vnil  be  ihewn  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with ' 
ivprafenuttMi  ia  the  ufual  and  pra^cal  fenfe  of  that  word. 

Ariftotle 
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Ariftotle  is  the  only  writer  that  defcribes 
with  fulnels  and  accuracy  the  commonwealth  of 
Carthage.  He  does  more ;  he  predi6ts  her 
melancholy  fate,  and  points  out  the  lurking 
feeds  of  her  decay  and  ruin,  even  during  the 
mod  vigorous  period  of  her  health  and  prof- 
perity.  But,  befides  the  malignant  poifon  which 
deilroyed  that  republic,  there  was  a  deep  and 
radical  error  in  the  conftitution  of  all  thofe  de« 
nominated  the  Jreejiates  of  antiquity ;  an  error 
which  our  author  in  fome  paflages  hints  at,  but 
which  he  no  where  completely  explains.  This 
evil  conlilled  in  the  faulty  con(lrufl:ion  of  what 
is  now  called  the  executive  power ;  which,  in- 
ilead  of  being  fovereign,  permanent,  and  indi- 
vifible,  was  exercifed  by  aflemblies  and  fenates, 
or  by  them  delegated  to  an  alraofl  indefinite 

'  number  of  mutually  independent  miniilers  and 
generals.  The  deplorable  effects  of  this  arrange- 
ment, with  regard  to  liberty  as  well  as  jullice, 
I  endeavoured  twenty  years  ago  fully  to  ilkrftrate 
from  ancient  hiftory ;  and  as  the  obfervations 
then  made  could  not  be  influenced  by  the  events 
which  have  fince  happened  in  Europe,  and  the 
a£tually  fubfifting  ftate  of  .public  afiairs,  I  think 
it  better  to  tranfcribe  a  few  paflages  from  the 

*.work  alluded  to,  than  to  repeat  the  fame  opi- 
nions in  other  words.  "  In  confidering  the 
natu  3  and  tendency  of  any  government,  there 
are  two  principal  queftions  to  be  refolved  ;  how 
far  it  protects  the  lives,  and  liberties,  and  proper- 
ties of  individuals,  and  what  duties  it  requires 
them  to  perform  in  return  for  this  prote^ion  I 

Both 
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Both  qneftions  are  eafily  anfwered  with  regard  BOOK 
to  the  ftates  of  Greece;  they  required  every 
thing,  and  they  performed  almofl  nothing. 
Such  a  political  arrangement  gave  extraordi- 
nary energy  to  their  military  enterprifes  ^ ;  and 
this,  if  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  good  effeft, 
was  the  principal  advantage  with  which  their 
plan  of  policy  was  attended.  The  (late  enjoyed 
an  ablblute  Command  over  the  perfonal  fervices 
and  the  property  of  its  fubjedts ;  and  could  on 
every  occafion  call  forth  their  moll  ftrenuous 
exertions.  The  authority  exercifed  over  the 
rich  and  the  poor  was  equally  unlimited ;  but 
the  condition  of  the  former  feemed  peculiarly 
nnhappy,  becaufe  their  eftates,  as  well  as  their 
perfonal  fervices,  might  always  be  required  of 
them ;  and,  without  danger  of  inevitable  de- 
ftra6lion  to  their  owners,  could  not  poilibly  be 
withheld.  They  not  only  fupplied  the  whole 
e:ltpence  of  the  navy,  but  fumifhed  fuch  ex- 
traordinary contributions  as  any  fudden  emer- 
gency demanded.  In  all  the  following  plead- 
ings, there  is  fcarcely  one  example  of  a  rich 

^  **  Such  laldanBt"  Ariftotie  obfenresy  **  ihine  in  war ;  in  peace 
they  ruft  with  their  fwords."  This  truth  ftrongly  imp^efled  the 
author's  mind,  ^hile  it  was  yet  a  queilion  of  political  expediency, 
what  meant  fliould  be  ufed  for  avdiding  a  defperate  confli^  with  a 
people*  whofe  ambitions  under  defpotifin*  firft  fubjedled  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  neceflity  of  keeping  on  foot  mercenary  (landing  anniet ; 
I  and  whofe  more  dangerous  arobitiony  under  democracy*  was  likely 
to  iubjedl  them  to  the  Ml  harder  neceffity  of  becoming  armed  na- 
tions. The  lively  and  profound  fenfe  which  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  exprftft  of  the  military  energy  of  democracy*  was  ftrangely  miilaken 
and  groftly  mifreprefented*  hy/ome  per/otu  orper/bfh  who*  at  the 
time  alluded  to*  afiedled  to  treat  aU  thofe  as  enemies  ta  peace  at 
hoMie*  who  were  anxioufly  zealous  for  peace  abroad.. 

vol.,  II.  ?  man 
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BOOK  man  venturing  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  public, 
without  being  able  to  prove  that  he  had  ex- 
pended the  beft  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  ler- 
vice  of  the  community.  But  this  was  a  matter 
of  neceffity,  not  of  choice.  For  the  Greeks 
were  tyrants  in  one  capacity^  and  flaves  in  an- 
other ;  and  that  impervious  line  which  ought  to 
be  drawn  between  the  exercife  of  power  in  the 
fovereign,  and  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  in  the 
people,  was  a  fecret,  undifcovered  in  Greece, 
and  is  ftill  pra6tically  unknown  in  every  country 
but  our  own.'*'* 

^^  But  the  Athenian  inilitutions,  diftreffing  as 
they  were  to  individuals,  who  loudly  complained 
of  their  injuftice,  yet  enabled  the  republic  to 
exert  itfelf  with  vigour  againft  its  foreign  and 
domeftic  enemies.  The  exorbitant  and  uncon- 
trolled jurifdidUon,  aflumed  by  the  Grecian 
Hates  over  their  colonies  and  allies,  tended  ftill 
farther  to  promote  the  fame  end.  The  enor- 
'mous  exactions  of  the  Athenians  from  their  tri- 
butary ifles,  as  well  as  the  heavy  taxes  which 
they  impofed  on  their  Afiatic  colonies,  have 
been  already  defcribed.  Sparta  exercifed,  in 
this  refpe6t,  an  authority  equally  tremendous. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  that 
republic  demanded  from  her  colonies  in  Italy 
and  Sicily^  five  hundred  fliips,  and  large  contri- 
butions  in  money ;  and  during  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  'War,  (he  made  many  fimilar  applications, 
which  were  feldom  ineffe£tuaL    But  it  is  not 

^  Introdu^on  to  the  Orations  of  Lyfias,  &c«  p.  i;. 

from 
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frdm  particular  adls  of  extreme  rigour  and  fe^^-  BOOK 
rity,  that  we  muft  appreciaite  the  intolerable  ,  J^_ 
fervitude  of  the  countries  which  hacj  the  misfor- 
tune to  become  fubjeft  to  thofe  ambitious  re- 
publics.    While  human   nature  continues   the 
fame,  the  right  to  exercife  power  will  always  b^ 
attended  with  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  abufe  it. 
Unlefs  this  dangerous  prerogative,  oil  the  one 
hand,  be  balanced  by  the  invaluable  privilege 
of  defending  liberty  on  the  other  j  unleft  the 
line  of  feparation  between  thefe  two  be  boldly 
marked  and  accurately  defined ;  unlefs  the  iti- 
terefts  of  that  part  of  the  conftitution  which 
tends  to  corruption,  be  invariably  refifted  by 
thofe  of  the  generous  portion  which  fullains  its 
political  life ;  it  is  of  little  conlequence,  whe* 
ther  a  country  be  governed  by  one  tyrant  or  a 
thoufand.     In  both  cafes  alike,  the  condition 
of  man  is  precarious,  and  force  prevails  over 
law*.     It  (hall  be  proved  that  the  inftitutions  of 
thofe  ancient  republics,  as  well  as  the  manners 
refulting  from  them,  both  of  which  have  been 
mjudicioufly  extolled    by  many  learned  men, 
approach  nearer  to  Oriental  defpotifm  and  the 
manners  refulting  from  it,  than  can  well  be  ima- 

^  To  fee  clearly  the  cauie  o£  the  peculiar  evils  inherent  in  all 
kinds  of  popular  ailemblies  veiled  with  govemmenty  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  trite  proverb*  «  Set  a  beggar  on  horfe-back/'  &c* 
Men  not  ufed  to  power  are  the  moft  likely  to  abufe  it ;  and  when 
this  power  centers  in  one  aflembly^  however  conftitutedy  it  is  found 
by  univerlal  experience,  that  the  majority  will  for  ever  tyrannize  over 
the  minority  i  and  will  execute  its  unjuft  and  wild  refolutions  more 
zealouily  and  more  ardently,  exadUy  in  proportion  to  the  oppofidon 
which  it  has  encountered.  In  its  ungovernable  career,  the  obftaclei 
which  could  not  check  and  reiift,  will  wonderfully  increaife  and  ac« 
celerate  its  headlong  impetaofity. 

7  2  gined» 
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BOOK  gined.  The  principal  difference  between  the 
°*  citizens  of  the  one  and  the  flaves  of  the  other 
is,  that  a  greater  number  of  the  former  might 
expe6l,  at  fome  future  time,  to  infli6t  the  fame 
calamities  which  they  had  previoufly  fuffered. 
But  between  the  foreign  dependencies  of  repub- 
lican and  defpotic  dates,  there  is  no  di(lin6tion 
whatever.  The  mod  rapacious  Turkifti  gover- 
nor, armed  with  all  the  tremendous  power  of 
his  mafter,  never  a6ted  with  more  cruelty  and 
injudice,  than  did  the  magidrates  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic  under  the  fan£tion  of  popular  de- 
crees V* 

Thcfe  obfervations  are  confirmed  by  the  juft 
theory  of  political  arrangements,  and  illudrated 
by  the  mod  extenfive  furvey  of  thofe  denomi- 
nated free  dates,  both  ancient  and  modern.  In 
every  well-regulated  community,  the  people 
ought  to  have  a  controul  in  the  government^ 
but  ought  not  to  adminider  it ;  for  power  veded 
in  the  people  at  large,  or  in  an  aflembly  dele* 
gated  by  them.,  mud,  in  nations  ordinarily  cir- 
cumdanced'y  neceflarily  degenerate  into  the 
tyranny  of  a  fa6lion.  DJfcontent,  fedition, 
confpiracy,  and  revolution,  form  the  miferable 
train  of  confequences ;  portrayed  in  characters 
of  blood  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  republican 
hidory.^ 

The 

^  Introdu(ftion  to  LyfiaSy  p.i8. 

8  What  the  extraordinary  circumibncei  are  which  alter  the  nature 
of  rcpubUcanifni)  will  appear  in  the  progrefi  of  this  work. 

^  ^  attefl  not  only  the  republics  of  Greece,  but  the  Italian  repub* 
lies  of  the  middle  age^  whofe  tumultuary  traniaftions  and  fanguiiury 

revoiutioii» 
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The  evil  is  not  accidental,  it  l]>rings  from  a  B  o  o  K 
perennial  fource.  With  the  conftituent  elements  ^' 
of  every  commonwealth,  naturally  grow  up  two 
parties,  diftinguiihed  by  difibrent  names  in  diJ& 
ferent  countries,  but  whofe  eflential  charac* 
teriftics  are  uniform  and  unalterable.  The 
nobles  and  the  people,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
will  always  relpe6lively  entertain  many  parti- 
cular views,  and  always  allow  themfelves  to  be 
governed  by  many  feemingly  incompatijble  inte- 
refts.  When  thefe  jarring  orders  are  united  in 
one  fovereign  affembly,  whichever  party  pre- 
vails, the  majority  will  tyrannize  over  the  mi- 
nority, and  tyrannize  the  more  ontrageoufly, 
becaufe  the  iame  perfons  who  have  made  unjuit 
decrees,  are  inverted  with  the  aweful  power  of 
carrying  them  cruelly  into  execution.  Even  in 
the  wildeft  democracies,  fuch  a  monilrous  ar- 
rangement never  was  durable  *.  But  its  conti- 
nuance, however  fliort,  was  long  enough  to  be 
feared  and  detefted;  fince,  to  whichever  fide 


leYoIatioiis^  crowd  the  defultory  paget  of  MachiaveU  Guicchiardia» 
Nerli»  Varqui*  Malavoltiy  Gblrardacd»  FioniYaBti»  Portenarli,  &c. 
As  a  modem  lulian  writer  obfervesy  *^  Thefe  republics  were  all  of 
them  expofed  to  almoft  daily  revolutioiisy  and  fel^om  did  the  fyftem 
of  adminiftration  continue  a  whole  year  the  iaifie."  P^nina's  Re- 
irolutions*  Ace.  c.  v.  fe^  io« 

^  It  feldom  happened*  in  the  republics  either  of  ancient  Greece  or 
of  modem  Italy*  that  the  whole  e^ercife  of  goYcmment  was  veiled  n 
in  one  council*  in  one  aflembly*  or  in  the  committees  of  either ;  but 
as  the  kgiflative  body*  whether  fei^te  or  people,  itfelf  governed  by 
the  capricious  will  of  a  .tyrannical  n^ajcrity*  diredled  .and  controlled 
the  Qxercile  of  all  executive  and  judiciary  fundUons*  the  matter  waf 
not  much  mended ;  fince  all  power  proceeded  from  one  centre*  and 
flowed  from  one  fource*  a  )>ower  unbalanced  and  unrefpon|]b)e*  and 
therefore*  as  Ariftode  obCerves*  not  made  forman. 

F  3  tb^      N 
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BOOK  the  balance  inclined^  either  the  weight  of  au-> 
^^^  thority  degenerated  into  defpotifm%  or  the 
flame  of  liberty  blazed  into  conflagration  \  As 
by  univerial  confent,  therefore,  all  legiflatocs  or 
reformers  of  free  fliatea  divided  the  fovereignty 
between  the  two  orders,  convened  in  diltin^ 
chambers }  the  one  forming  a  fenate  to  delibe- 
rate and  propofe )  the  other,  an  aflembly  of  the 
people  to  approve  and  confirm.  This,  doubts 
}efs,  is  one  great  point  gained :  the  two  fove* 
reign  chambers  ferve  to  check  each  other;  the 
one  divides,  and  the  other  choofes"" ;  and  while 
each  reflta  Satisfied  with  its  preCcribed  ihare  of 
poww^  their  meafures  will  be  harmonious,  an4 
ih^iv  government  will  be  happy.  But  the  paf^ 
fions  of  men,  a3  our  author  frequently  oblerves^ 
lire  indeflnitfS  and  infatiable;  and  fcarcely  ^ 
flogje  example  occurs  iq  hifl;ory,  of  either  a 
fover^ign  fenate  or  a  fovereign  aflembly,  which 
did  not  frequently  abufe  its  power,  apd  conti* 
nually  endfsavour  to  aggrandize  it.  How  is  this 
evil  to  be  remedied  ?  What  authority  is  to  be  in^ 
terpofed  between  contending  fadlions?   What 

^  The  moft  prominent  examples  are  the  tyranny  of  the  Four  Han* 
dred»  and  afterwards  of  the  Thirty^  at  Athens.  Hiflor^'  of  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  c.  xxi.  &  X3uv.  Likewife  the  tyranny  of  the  Decern* 
virs  at  Rome-     T.  Liv.  L  iii.  c.  3  a.  &  ieq. 

^  All  republican  hiftories  abound  with  examples  of  this  kind. 
Thofe  of  Adiens  and  of  Florence  contain  little  elfe  for  near  a  cen* 
tury  preceding  what  is  called  the  extinAion  of  their  liberties. 

^  In  dkisy  according  to  Harringan>  coofifit  the  whde  myfterjr 
jof  government ;  **  a  myfteiy  broi^ght  unto  light  by  two  filly  girb. 
For  example,  two  of  them  have  a  cake  yet  undivided,  which  waa 
l^vien  between  them ;  Divide,  lays  one  unto  the  otjier,  and  I  wiH 
ichqofe ;  or  let  me  dividie^  and  you  fliaU  choofe/'  Oceana,  p.  i^ 
£d!t  165$* 
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band  is  fit  to  hold  the  balance,  and  to  render  ft  O  o  K 
the  energy  of  law  fuperior  to  the  violence  of  ,„J^ 
party-rage?  Ariftotle  will  tell  u«  "that  the 
middle  ranks  muft  be  increafed  and  magnified ; 
that  veneration  for  the  conftitutional  laws  muft 
be  infpired ;  in  fine,  that  a  king  nrnft  be  efta> 
Uiflied,  whofe  office  is-  a  pledge  and  iecurity 
that  the  few  fhall  not  be  plundered  and  op« 
prefled,  nor  the  many  iniUlted  and  enflaved/' 
In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  thefe  ad- 
vices have  been  compUed  with,  free  ftates  have 
flourifbed.  I^ven  the  republican  Machiavel  will 
vouch,  that  the  commonwealths  of  the  middle 
age  never  enjoyed  any  tolerable  meafure  of  prof^ 
perity  or  tranquillity^  when  the  fa&ions  of  die 
nobles  and  the  people  were  not  reftrained  by 
the  authority  of  fome  virtuous,  prudent,  and 
powerful  citizen  °.    Into  this  form,  of  two  deli* 

*  lib.  IV.  Mb,  init.  Mtchiarel  has  branded^  widt  indel&Ie  im« 
tpn&aoB  of  indignatiott  and  contempt,  die  infiittttioni  and  gOTem* 
ments  of  modem  Italy. '  Their  hiftory  is  not/  however^  he-  ob* 
fenresy  without  its  ufe.  *^  £  fe  nel  defcfibere  le  cofe  feguite  in  queflb 
goafio  iiiondo»  non  fi  nanrera*  6  fortezaa  di  i2ildato»  6  yittu  di  capi* 
tanoy  6  amore  vexfo  la  patria  di  cittadino,  £  vedra  00a  quali  ingannit 
00a  quail  afhitie  et  arti»  i  principiy  i  foldati^  i  cap!  delle  republlche 
per  mantenerfi  quella  riputatione  cbe  aon  havevano  meritataf  fi  gover- 
navano.  H  que  fara  forfe  non  meno  utile  che  fi  fiano  I'antiche  cofe 
a  conoicere ;  perche  fe  quell!  1  liberall  animi  a  fequitarle  accendonot 
quefie  a  fuggirfe  &  fpegneite  accenderanno."  L.  v.  Delle  Hiftorie» 
fiib  init.  **  I«  deCcribing  the  traniadUons  of  this  degenerate  country^ 
I  fliall  not  have  to  fpeak  of  the  bravery  of  (oldiert,  the  fkiU  of  ge« 
neralsy  the  patriotifiD  of  citizens  %  but  there  irill  be  frequent  oceafion 
to  recount  the  flights  and  artifices  by  which  tfcofe  vbo  were  at  the 
head  of  civil  and  military  afiavsy  kept  pdOTeffion  of  diat  confideratioa 
to  winch  tbey  were  by  no  means  entitled.  The  exploits  of  antiquity 
fire  noble  mind*  with  the  defire  of  imitaiCixig  them ;  the  tranft^oos 
of  a  lecent  date*  will  fire  the  noble-minded  among  po&erity  with  a 
dcSre  to  aroid  add  fpum  fnch  ignominioui  ezamplet.'' 

V  4  berative 
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BOOK  berative  affamblies  with  aot  executive  magiftrate 

J^ ^  at  their  head,  all  tiie  mqil  renowned  republics, 

both  of  ancient  and  modem  timeS)  have  (hewa 
a  continual  tendenqy  to  throw  themfelves ;  and 
that  independently  of  contrivance  and  theory, 
or  rather  in  oppofition  to  them;  fo  true  it  is, 
that  ^^  government/'  taufe  the  words  of  AriC- 
totle,  ^'  is  the  work  of  nature ;  and  all  good  go« 
vernment,  the  refult  of  time  and  experience." 

But  innumerable  obllacles,  both  without  and 
within,  prevented  free  dates  from  attaining  the 
juft  perfe£tion  of  political  arrangement  The 
republics  of  antiquity  were  too  jealous  of  liberty 
to  entrud  the  executive  magiftracy  with  fuch  a 
Ihare  in  the  legiflature  as  is  eiTential  to  its  own 
defence.  The  archon,  the  conful,  the  fufietes, 
the  king,  or  by  whatever  other  n$ime  the  firft 
magiftrate  was  diftinguiihed,  judged  caufes  in 
peribn,  and  commanded  armies  in  perfou ;  his 
power  did  not  coniift  in  appointing  thofe  by 
whom  caufes  were  judged  or  armies  coro« 
manded.  In  confequence  of  thefe  unfavourable 
arrangements,  the  wife  and  equitable  adminid 
tration  of  the  laws  depended  on  the  inftability 
of  perfonal  character,  not  on  the  foundnefs  of 
the  conftitution;  and  difcontent  with  the  admi- 
niftration,  naturally  produced  a  revolution  ia 
the  government.  Among  the  modern  nations 
which  conquered  and  divided  the  weftern  pro« 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  nature  of  the 
kingly  office  came  to  be  better  underftood; 
but  as  their  kings  were  entrufted  with  the  un- 
controlled command  of  armies  continually  aug« 

mented 
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mented  through  the  fear  or  jealoufy  of  atnbi-  BOOK 
tioQS,  and  often  hoftile  neighbours,  it  was  eafy       ^ 
fbrfiicceffions  of  fuch  kings  to  overawe  both 
nobles  and  people  by  the  right  of  the  fword,  and 
to  unite,  in  their  own  perfons,thefupremeIegif- 
lative  with  the  executive  power.     In  Great  Bri- 
tain alone,  whofe  infular  fituation  rendered  the 
public  iafety  dependent  on, that  kind  of  national 
force    which   is  moft  formidable    to    enemies 
abroad,  but  which  can  never  be  conveniently 
eaiployed  as  an  inftrument  of  nfurpation  and  ty- 
ranny at  home,  the  progrefs  towards  the  higheil 
p^e^ion  of  political  arrangement  was  left  free 
and  unincumbered;  unchecked  by  the  timid 
jealoufies  of  the  people,  unobftru6bed  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  prince **.    Two  le- 
giflative  aflemblies,  the  one  popular,  the  other 
ariftocratical ;   the  former  entrufted  with  the 
controul  of  the  national  purfe  and  the  inqueft 
of  public  grievances ;  the  latter  judges  in  mat* 
tars  of  impeabhment  by  the  Commons;    but 
both  orders  or  aflemblies  totally  deprived  of  all 
eonftitutional  means  of  hurting  each  other,  fince 


^  In  papnkms  countiiesy  the  encroachtnento  of  power  cannoC 
^  TeguUrly  refifted  by  the  pe<^e  coUedtiveiy.  The  people» 
therefore,  muft  aidk  by  their  delegates.  But  tfaefe  delegate!  will 
uuformly  aad  heartily  unite  with  the  genend  mafs  of  the  community, 
in  maintaining  equal  laws  and  public  liberty,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  power  which  they  refirain  can  never  become 
Iheir  own*  Hence  the  fingular  advantage  of  an  indivifible  and  fove* 
retgn  executive,  whofe  funflions  can  be  legally  escerciied  only  by 
ie(ponfible  miniftert;  and  hence  the  wonderful  fiability  of  the 
firitifli  conftitution;  a  fiability  (humanly  fpeaking)  unalterable^ 
becaiiie  founded  oa  die  indelible  aad  beft  dndeifiood  interefts  of 
voeur  th^  d^anA  di^tet  of  icafimi  and  the  wanneft  paffions  of 
the  heart. 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  exercife  of  government  centers  in  one  fove^ 
J^^f  reign  magiilrate,  defended  by  a  negative  on  the 
paffing  of  laws,  and  invefted  with  the  whole 
prerogative  of  naming  thofe  by  whom  they 
are  carried  into  execution ;  this  diilribution  of 
power,  ihe  refult  of  experience  operating  on 
fortunate  circumftances,  is  the  nobleft  contri- 
vance that  ever  was  devifed  for  killing  thofe 
feeds  of  fedition  which  lurk  in  the  bofom  of 
every  commonwealth ;  for  infuring  the  continu- 
ance of  equal  and  ufeful  laws ;  and  for  render- 
ing the  juft  authority  of  thofe  laws  prevalent 
over  the  blind  fury  of  (sontending  fa^ions* 
Other  modes  of  polity  have  fucceeded  in  coun- 
tries peculiarly  circumilanced  i  but  this  applies 
univerfally ;  and  free  flates  have  flouriflied  in 
peace  and  profperity,  exa6i;ly  in  proportion' 
to  their  approximation  to  this  perfect  model. 

It  has  been  the  fafhion,  however,  of  late  years 
to  maintain  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Greek 
commonwealths  did  not  originate  in  the  fource 

P  Otifer  circumfiances  being  the  fame  /  words  ^ich  ought  always 
to  be  underftood  in  fuch  general  propofitions.  The  nature  of  the 
country^  ezadting  indulhy  and  frugality,  confph^  with  the  authority 
of  the  Staddiolder  in  giving  {Htifperity  to  die  NethcrlaiKiB*  The 
United  States  of  America  owe  their  happinefsi  under  their  prefent 
tzecutive,  not  merely  to  the  great  perfonal  weight  of  their  prefidenty 
but  to  their  exteafive  pofleffiont>  offering  the  ftroogeft  indtemente  to 
agriculture)  to  the  eiQoymenbB  and  virtues  of  domeftic  )ihf  and  to 
we  improvement  of  their  prinnite  fortunes ;  all  which  circumftancee 
heve  a  tendency  to  lender  men  eafily  governable.  Thderepublice,  as 
well  as  the  Swift  Cantons  a»d  their  allies^  prefent»  dsdideis,  (I 
iiould  fptak  o£  HoOand  in  the  paft  tenfe»)  a  pidhne  of  mere  tran^ 
^Hty  and  ft^ility  than  did  moft  fiates  of  ancient  Oreccey  or  tlie 
Italian  lepubhcs  of  the  middle  age  %  and  that  not  merely  an  cottle- 
^neace  of  their  poiiticaL  aiwagemeatsy  but  of  many  otW  cwifeej 
both  moral  and  phyficaL    Writtta  in  the  year  S796» 
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above  explained,  but  in  the  general  ignorance  B  o  o*k 
of  all  the  free  ftates  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  ^  ^^ 
reprefentative  government,  the  higheft  improve- 
ment  of  republicanifm.  As  this  do6brine  is  very 
ieduloufly  inculcated  on  both  lides  of  the  Atlantic, 
by  thofe  who,  having  overturned  their  own  here* 
ditary  conftitutions,  are  defirous  of  encouraging 
other  nations  to  imitate  their  example,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  examine  how  far  fuch  affer- 
tions  are  warranted  by  hiftory ;  efpecially  as  the 
examination  will  ferveto  illuflrate  feveral  of  our 
author's  remarks  in  the  following  Books  of  his 
Politics.  That  the  Greeks  were  totally  unac- 
quainted wifh  reprefentative  government,  can- 
pot  be  maintained  by  any  who  have  the  leaft 
tint^nre  of  learning.  I  need  not  mention  the 
Amphiftyonic  council '',and  the  Achsean  league', 
both  of  which  reprefentative  bodies  I  have  de- 
fcribed  in  another  place.  But  I  may  obferve, 
as  a  fa^  lefi  generally  attended  to,  that  in  the 
commonwealth  o£  Mantina^,  perfons  cholen 
from  the  people  at  large  *  were  invefled  with 
the  power  of  naming  the  magiftrates.  In  this 
Arcadian  republic,  there  was  not  only  repre^ 
fentation  (imply,  but  a  double  row  of  reprefenta- 
tives;    delegates  of  delegates;  and  it  is  not 

^  Compare  the  Hiftoiy  (^  Ancient  Greece>  voL  i.  c.  iii.  p^  107* 
&  ftq. ;  and  vol  iii.  c.  zjudi.  p.  467. 

^  Ibid.  voI.iL  c. xi.  p^  14. 

*  Aiifiot^Polit.  1.  vi«  c.iy«  Tbe  author  mentteos  other  rapublici 
on  the  fame  plan,  particularly  that  of  Telecles  the  Milefian ;  and 
in  his  Fourth  Book»  where  he  treats  of  the  fovereignty  in  a  ilate, 
maintains  that  eleAivey  as  weU  as  deUberative  afiembfiesy  fhould  conii 
lift  of  only  a  part  of  the  dtizens,  a^fog  fbr  the  whole  by  an  eftabliiM 
jnotatipn. 

reafon- 
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ft  o  o  K  reafonable  to  conjeflure  than  an  arrangement 
^*  fo  obvious  (hould  have  remained  undifcovered 
among  a  clufter  of  free  ilates,  where  all  forts  of 
propofitions  were  made,  and  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ments were  tried ;  wheYe  nothing  was  rejefted 
which  had  not  been  previoufly  refuted ;  and 
where  inftitutions,  feemingly  the  moll  unpro- 
mifing,  were  condemned  or  approved  in  pro- 
portion  only  to  the  mifchief  or  benefit  vifibly 
manifell  in  their  effects.  This  is  fo  true,  that 
the  fuppofed  modern  maxims,  refpefting  repre- 
ientation  and  taxation,  were  held  and  pradliled 
by  the  Lycians  j  a  people  not  obfcure  nor  in  con* 
fiderable,  but  eminently  illullrious  both  in  war 
and  peace,  from  the  earlieft  to  the  lateft  period 
of  their  hiilory.  The  Lycians  inhabited  the 
fouthern  coail  of  the  Afiatic  peninfbla,  and  were 
furrounded  by  the  territories  of  Carian,  Pam« 
phylian,  and  Cilician  pirates;  wretches  who 
deformed  thofe  feas  by  their  rapacity  and  cruel- 
ty^ and  whofe  cities  were  marts  of  booty  and 
flavery,  particularly  of  captives,  born  free,  re- 
duced into  inextricable  bongage  \  The  Lycians 
alone  difdained  this  abominable  trafiic;  and 
though  they  often  commanded  the  fea  even 
to  the  coaft  of  Italy,  yet  they  never  were 
convidled  or  even  accufed  of  facrificing  honour 
fo  gain".  Their  equity  and  innocence  pro* 
te6ted  them  againft  the  juft  vengeance  which 
often  fell  on  their  neighbours  from  the  Syriaa 

^  Straboy  1.  xtv«  p.  664  &  66s»  from  which  Hm  account  of  tW 
i/jjciaiu  U  almoft  wholly  tranflatfH. 
"  Idem,  ibid. 
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and  the  Roman  power.  From  the  age  of  Homer  book. 
to  that  of  Brutus  *  and  Caifius,  they  continued  ^* 
to  flourifii  under  their  hereditary  inilitutions 
in  domellic  tranquillity  and  national  independ- 
ence.  Within  a  circular  peninfula,  nearly  an 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  and  with  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  feventy  miles  of  fea-coail, 
XanthuSy  Patara,  Pinara,  with  three  equal,  and 
feventeen  inferior  cities,  formed  from  time  im- 
memorial a  federal  and  reprefentative  govern- 
ment. The  national  convention  or  congrefs 
confifted  of  deputies  from  the  feveral  members 
of  the  union ;  the  greateft  cities  having  three 
votes  ;  the  middling,  two  ;  and  the  fmalleft  only 
one  vote  in  the  ele6tion  of  magiilrates  and  in  all 
public  concerns.  In  the  lame  proportion  they 
paid  taxes  and  incurred  other  public  burdens  ^ 
their  taxation  and  reprefentation  being  regarded 
by  them  as  correlatives  ^.  They  had  one  com- 
mon archon  or  ftadtholder  *,  whofe  office  be- 
came, in  later  times  ele6live,  but  which  may  be 
conjectured,  from  the  analogy  of  their  hiftory 
with  that  of  their  European  brethren,  to  have 
been  anciently  hereditary.* 

In 

*  See  In  Plutarch's  life  of  Bratts»  and  in  Appian  (Oe  Befl.  Civil. 
Lit.  p.  633.  He  ieq«>  the  memorable  refiibmce  of  Xantfaua  and 
Patara  to  Bnitus. 

Stiabo^  Lziir.  p.  665. 

'  XvxMB^;^.      Ibid. 

^  The  Lydaas  were  a  happy  people.  Did  they  owe  their  hap^ 
pineCi  to  their  reprefentative  government  ?  Hiflory  will  Ihew  im  that 
they  owed  it  to  thor  virtuous  manneriy  which  could  alone  render 
that  government  either  beneficial  or  permanent.  In  confirmation  of 
thify  the  following  ftatement  of  fa^  may  be  given : «—  Among  the 

Godiie 
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In  examining  the  other  Greek  republics,  we 
ihall  find  that  power  exercifed  by  delegation 
formed  a  leading  feature  in  every  one  of  them. 
Athens  itfeif,  which  became  the  moil  democra- 
tical  of  them  all,  was  in  its  bed  times  a  govern- 
ment of  reprefentation  as  well  as  of  rotation ;  and 
in  reading  its  laws,  we  (hall  be  often  tempted  to 
believe  that  we  are  perufing  the  code  of  a  certain 
modern  reprefentative  democracy.  In  the  former 
comihonwealth,  which  from  the  time  of  Theieus 
breathed  a  peculiar  Q)irit  of  freedom,  the  comitia 
or  ordinary/aflemblies  of  the  people  were  not  fum- 


Gothic  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire^  de^ve  princes  having 
gradually  raLfed  themfelves  to  the  rank  of  heredttauy  kings»  their 
jealoufy  of  the  nobility  naturally  led  them  to  proledtf  tncoungidf 
and  infenfibly  to  exalt  to  power>  the  induffaious  and  peaceful  inhafai* 
tanu  of  towns  and  cities ;  of  whofe  participatioa  in  the  Iegt(Ut«i«^ 
the  firft  clear  evidence  that  occurs  in  the  hifiory  «f  France  is  the 
reign  of  Philip  le  Bel  in  1301.  In  X484»  Charles  Vm.  rummonBd 
deputies  from  the  country ;  from  which  time  the  States-Geaeraly 
confining  of  three  mdependent  chambers^  each  of  which  had  9,  ne- 
gative on  the  proceedings  of  the  other  twoy  were  s^pointed  in  the 
manner  feemingly  the  befi  adapted  to  unite  the  whole  wiidom  and 
patriotifin,  as  well  as  to  collect  the  real  fenfe  of  the  nation*  The 
inhabitants  of  each  parifh  fent  deputies  to  the  jurifdidUons ;  and 
thefe  deputies  again  fent  the  perfons  deemed  beft  qualified  to  repre- 
fent  them  in  the  States-General.  There  were  thus  two -orders  of 
deputies;  or  deputies  of  deputies,  an  infiitution  which  Mr. Home 
(Idea  of  a  perfe^  Commonwealth)  propofes  as  the  higheft  improve- 
ment in  reprefentative  government ;  and  which.  Dr.  Price  (fee  Ap- 
pendix to  his  Sermon  on  the  French  Revolution)  greatly  eztok  the 
Fnneb  repuhUc^  for  being  the  firfi  fiate  to  carry  into  execution* 
Notwithibinding  all  this,  the  States-General  of  France  contributed 
nothing  to  the  benefit  of  that  country.  The  aflembly  of  1484  wat 
difgraced  by  multiplied  quarrels  among  the  chambers.  The  fiv^ 
aflemblies  which  followed,  exhibited  alternate  fcenes  of  civil  difcord 
and  fanguinary  fuperftition.  The  States  were  fummoned  for  the 
laft  time  in  16 14 ;  and  this  aifeqiUy*  like  moft  of  the  preceding  oneSf 
broke  up  as  abruptly  as  it  had  deliberated  ufelefily.  Eflais  Hiilori* 
ques  fiir  les  Commices  de  Rome,  les  Etats  Generanx  de  France,  &  le 
Pariement  d'Angieterre^  v.ii.  p.  189,  &  feq. 

moned 
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moned  as  at  Rome  by  a  coDful,  nor  by  any  ana- 
logous magiilrate,  as  in  many  neighbouring 
Greek  ftates.  At  Athens  the  political  machine 
moved,  as  it  were  fpontaneouily,  with  the  revo- 
lution of  the  feafons.  The  aftronomer  Meton, 
who  reformed  the  calendar  ten  years  before 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  regulated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Athenian  year  by  the  firfl 
new  moon  after  the  fummer  folftice^.  The 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  months,  con* 
filling  of  twenty-nine,  and  of  thirty  days,  al- 
ternately; and  each  month  was  divided  into 
three  decades  ""•  On  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  firft  decade  of  the  firll  month, 
called  Hecatombaion,  in  allufion  to  the  nu- 
merous facrifices  by  which  it  was  diftinguiihed, 
the  Athenians,  from  the  wards  in  the  city,  and 
the  diftri^ls  in  the  count!}',  amounting  col- 
leftively  to  one  hundred  and  feventy-four  in 
number"^,  aflembled  in  the  public  market-place 
of  the  capital,  in  order  to  eledl  the  fenate,  the 
archons,  and  other  annual  magiflrates.  For  the 
purpoie  of  condu6ting  thefe  elections,  as  well 
as  other  public  matters,  with  the  greater  re-- 
gularity  and  expedition,  the  people  voted  by 
divifions,  called  tribes ;  which  were  four  in  the 
time  of  Solon,  but  raifed  to  ten  by  Clifthenes  *, 
who  reftored  the  republic  after  the  expulfion  of 


>>  Conf.  Petit,  de  Leg.  Attic.  p.z86.     Diodor.  Sicul.  Lxli.  p.  96. 
Liban.  Arguxn.  in  Demoftfa.  Orat.  in  Androt, 

^  Julius  "Polluzy  &c.  apud  Potter.  Antiq.  v.  i.  p.  %6* 

^  Straboy  l.ix.  p.  396. 

^  Hifbry  of  Ancient  Greece^  yol.  ii.  c.  ziiL 

Hippias. 
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Book  Hippias.  From  perfons  properly  qualified '  irt 
point  of  age,  character,  and  fortune,  each  of 
the  ten  tribes  cbofe  by  lot  fifty  fenators,  who 
formed  colledtively  the  fenate  of  the  five  hun- 
dred for  the  fucceeding  year.  To  the  fenate 
thus  conflituted,  another  body  was  aggregMed', 
to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  fenators  who  might 
be  removed  by  death,  or  difmifled  for  malverfa* 
tion  in  office.  The  whole  fenators,  actual  and 
fupplemental,  were  divided  into  ten  clafiTes,  re- 
prefenting  the  ten  tribes ;  each  of  which  enjoy e^ 
prefidency  in  rotation  \  The  order  of  this  pre- 
eminence was  alfo  determined  by  lot.  The 
fifty  prefiding  fenators  were  intitled  the  Pry- 
tanes;  the  hall  in  which  they  aifembled  and 
dined,  the  Prytaneum ;  and  the  period  of  thirty- 
five  days,  during  which  they  held  their  dignity, 
was  called  a  Prytany  K  This  period  was  divided 
into  five  weeks;  and  the  fifty  Prytanes  into 
five  companies,  each  confifl^ing  of  ten  perfons, 
and  each  prefiding  in  the  fenate  during  its  re- 
fpedlive  week ''.  From  thefe  prefidents  of  pre- 
fidents,  a  fingle  perfon  was  chofen  by  lot  to  pre- 
fide  in  the  fenate  for  a  fingle  day,  during  which 
he  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  the 
citadel,  the  key  of  the  treafury,  and  the  cuftody 
of  the  public  feal  of  the  commonwealth  '.     The 


'  Lyfias  adveif.  PhUon. 

<  Harpocrat.  in  E^^Mx^r^i* 

^  Suidas  in  H^vrau    Liban.  Aigument.  in  Androt« 

^  PoUuzy  1.  viii.  c.  15.    Demofth.  de  Corona. 

k  Liban.  Argument,  in  Demofth.  Androt. 

^  Snidaa  in  £«iir«T. 

nine 
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nine  other  tribes  attained  the  honour  of  the  Pry-  book 
tany,  each  in  the  order  which  had  been  efta-  ^_J^ 
bliihed  by  lot^  and  their  prefiding  companies, 
as  well  as  the  prefident  himfelf,  were  appointed 
precifely  in  the  manner  above  defcribed  ".  With 
this  reprefentative  body,  Solonr  lodged  the  mod 
important  branches  of  fovereignty.  The  fenate 
convened  daily  ^  :  it  prepared  all  matters  of  de- 
liberation for  the  popular  aifembly^ ;  no  meafure 
could  be  lawfully  enforced  by  the  people  which 
liad  not  been  previoufly  approved  by  the  fenate  "*; 
and  the  fenate,  independently  of  the  people, 
made  laws  which  had  force  for  a  year,  that  is, 
during  theperiod  of  its  own  exiftence"*.  The 
prefidents  of  the  fenate  alfo  prefided  in  the 
popular  aflembly ;  fummoned  its  extraordinary 
meetings  by  their  authority ;  put  the  queftion 
to  a  vote  ;  collefted  the  fuffrages  ;  and  having 
declared  the  will  of  the  majority,  diflblved  the 
aflembly  \  The  fenate,  therefore,  enjoyed  the 
principal  fliare  in  the  legt/lative  and  executive 
powers  of  government ;  but  the  judicature  was 
merely  a  temporary  commiflion,  exercifed  by 
juries  chofen  by  lot  from  the  people  at  large '. 
Thefe  juries  were  direfiled  in  their  proceedings 
by  the  nine,  archons^  who  were  annually  ap- 

^  Soidas  &  Harpocrat*  in  Tl^%^  &  EriroTou. 
"  Petit.  Leg.  Attic  183. 
^  Harpocrat.  in  Il^vX.    Demoftli.  in  Leptin. 
^  Ideniy  ibid.  &  Plutarch  in  Solon. 
.«  *  Pint.  ibid.  &  Demofth.  in  Ariftocrat. 
^  JEfcbin.  de  Falia»  I^egation.  &  Ariftophan.  Concionatric. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Solon.    Demofth.  in  AriAogeit. 

*  Ulj^an.  in  Demofth.  adverfus  Midiam.    Demofth.  in  Neaer.  Pol- 
hue,  ].  viii.  c.  ix. 

VOL.  II.  e  pointed 
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E  o  O  K  pointed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  feimte,  and 
^^^^^  from  peribns  of  the  fame  defcription  with  thofe 
qualified  to  fit  in  that  council  ^  In  the  ftated 
aflemblies  held  at  the  esd  of  everj  year,  and 
commonly  during  the  lad  four  days  of  it,  the 
people  alio  appointed  the  military  commanders, 
the  furveyors  of  roads  and  buildings,  the  com- 
mtiTaries  and  controllers  of  accounts,  and  a 
variety  of  other  officers;  each  department  of 
(yffice  commonly  containing  ten  citizens^*  that 
the  ten  tribes  might  be  refpe£lively  reprefeated, 
each  by  one  of  its  own  members/ 

Solon  could  not  forefee  the  Qvents  which  de* 
ftroyed  this  political  arrangement.  He  fore&w, 
however,  that  it  Was  extremely  liable  to  deftruc- 
tion*  He  was  fully  apprized  of  the  danger  ci 
tyranny,  by  which  the  republic  was  firft  aflailed', 
and  of  the  danger  of  democracy,  by  which  it 
was  finally  ruined '.  The  regulations  which  be 
eftabliflxed  were  admirably  calculated  to  prevent 
both  thofe  evils.  I  ihall  not  here  dwell  on  the 
judicious  plan  of  public  education  which  he  pre- 
icribed  and  enforced  ^,  or  on  the  admired  autbo^ 
rity  of  the  Areopagus,  which  he  extended  or 
confirmed  ^ ;  inftitutions  reQ>e€tively  adapted  to 
maintain  the  equality  of  freedom  on  the  one 
.   hand,  and  to  uphold  a  fair  and  moderate  arif- 


*>  Pollux,  1.  viii.  c.  vi.     ^Sfchin,  in   Ctefiph.      PeMt.  dr  Leg. 
Attic,  p.  157. 

*  Compar.  iEfchin.  in  Ctefipk.  p.  4^9.  p«439*    Harpocntt.  iu 
Aoyirau.     PoJIttXy  l.yiii.  c.ix« 

y  Hifiory  of  Ancient  Gnece,  vol.i.  c*viii. 

*  Ihid.  vol.  ii.  cxiu.  *  Ibid. 
^  Ibid.  &.  Ifocrat.  Areopagit. 
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tocracy  on  the  other.  This  ariftocracy  was  ftill  BOOK 
farther  ftreiigthened  by  the  laws  regulating  the  v.JIJl 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  popular  affembly, 
which  fubje6led  to  a  rigorous  perquifitioa  the 
lives  and  chara6lers  and  qualifications  of  the 
orators  entitled  to  addrefs  the  people^,  and 
which  gave  a  legal  precedency  in  every  debate 
to  thofe  fpeakers  who  had  paffed  their  fiftieth 
year  ^.  But  thefe  wife  regulations,  all  breathing 
the  iame  fpirit,  were  unable  to  refifl  the  ftorms 
by  which  a  republic  enriched  by  commerce  and 
elated  by  conqueft,  mud  ever  neceflarily  be  aC* 
&Li\ed.  They  could  not  prevent  the  multitade 
afifembled  m  a  large  and  luxurious  city  from 
yielding  to  the  perfidious  voice  of  demagogues, 
while  they  encouraged  the  people  at  large  to 
become  managers  of  their  own  aflfairs*;  to  a6fc 
on  every  occafion  as  their  own  minifters; 
and  thereby  to  deilroy  that  line  of  diilin3;ion 
between  the  ibvereign  and  the  fubje^t^^  on  tiie 
unalterable  continuance  of  which  the  ftability 
of  good  government  will  ever  moft  firmly  reft, 
under  every  flu^uation  of  external  circum* 
flanees,  of  proljperity  or  adverfity,  fimplicity  or 
reffinement. 

<  JEklm  m .  Timircli.    Suidas  A    Harpocntteii    m  "PnTo^ 
*  JETcliin,  ibid.  *  Oemoftii.  paffim. 
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BOOK   11. 


ARGUMENT. 


Plaids  republic.  —  Community  of  wives,  chikb'hi,  and 
goods.  —  Nature  and  neceffUy  qffeparate  property.  — 
Platds  books  of  Ums  examined.  —  Schemes  for  equa^ 
Uzing  property.  —  Their  ftdility.  —  Hippodamm.  — 
His  ideal  republic.  —  ArgwneTUs  in  favour  of  political 
innovation.  —  Stronger  arguments  again/1  it.  —  The 
Spartan  government.- —  The  Cretan.  —  The  Carthagi^ 
nian.  —  The  Athenian.  —  Zaleucus.  —  Charondas.  — 
Philolaus.  —  Diocles.  —  Phaleas.  —  Pittacus.  —  -Ai- 
drogamas. 

BOOK  TN  order  to  difcover  and  afcertain  that  form  of 

n.        ■    fociety  under  which  thofe  would  prefer  to 

Chapl^.     ^*^^»  w^^  ^^^®  ^*  liberty  to  choofe  a  mode  of 

■- —     civil   exigence  completely  agreeable  to  their 

jl^ift!^^    wifti,  we  muft  not  only  con fider  the  mod  ad- 

thecndor   mired  political  inftitutions  that  have  adually 

Abhi^°^  prevailed  in  the  world,  but  likewife  examine 

quiiy.        thofe  imaginary  plans  of  perfeft  governments, 

which  fancy  has  devifed,  and  which  philofophy 

has  highly  approved.   Such  an  examination  will 

enable  us  to  determine  the  hitherto  undefined 

limits 
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limits  of  juftice  and  utility,  in  matters  of  fociety  BOOK 
and  government  j  and  will  thus  reicue  the  pre-  ^  ^-._f 
fent  work  from  the  reproach  of  being  under- 
taken for  the  unworthy  purpofes  of  oilentation 
or  cenfure  *. 

Every  commonwealth  being,  as  we  have  faid,  To  what 
a  partnerOiip,  it  follows,  that  in  every  common-, ^^-J*^^* 
wealth  men  mujl_be  partners  in  fome  things  ofacom- 
or  in  alP.     Some  things  they  muft  ndKeia  in  »onweaith 
co]]muuv.£nce  the  oommunity-^etihriroc  other-  e^aend. 
^  wife  fubfift.     The  advantageous  fituation  of  the 
capital  and  of  the  territory  is  neceflarily  a  part 
of  the  common  dock  ;  and  all  men  who  inhabit 
the  fame  city  and  country  muft  breathe  the  fame 
air,  and   enjoy  the  fame  climate*     A  queftion 
therefore  arifes,  how  far  this  community  ought 
to  extend  ?  Whether  the  partnerfliip  of  a  com- 
mon  wealth  Imjtsdelfined  limits  I  ()r  whether, 
M  ?gnrr4tgg_jMJij^^ai"«  J"  the  republic  of  TTato^ 
all  things  ought  to  be  com^moh  ;,.wlv£pjL£JHi^^ 
and  pofTeffions  ? 

*  <n^i(taQm  ^uT^funtu  I  refolve  the  firft  word  into  the  two  mo- 
tives by  which  the  fophijfts  were  ufually  actuated. 

^  Ariftotle's  divifion  u  threefold.  He  fays,  it  is  oeceflary  that 
the  citizens  (hduld  enjoy  all  things  in  comnum ;  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon ;  or  fome  things  in  commouy  and  other  things  not.  But  he 
immediately  adds,  that  the  fecond  branch  of  the  divifion  is  impofflble* 
fince^  if  aothing  were  common,  a  republic^wonld  not  be  what  he  has 
defined  it»  a  community  or  partnerfliip.  In  oompltaace  with  the 
general  rules  which  he  lays  down  concerning  (fiyifiouy  «he  introduces 
a  part  or  member,  which  the  nature  and  definition  of  the  particular 
fnbjeA  of  inveftigation  obliges  him  immediately  to  rejed.  The 
inventor  of  method  could  fcarcely  be  held  guilty  of  pedantry  in 
exemplifying  his  own  rules.:  his  fchdaftic  imitators  indeed  are  in- 
quently  hable  to  this  reproach ;  btit  even  the  pedantry  of  method  ia 
ihldom  a  very  giievous  fault  when  real  inftni^on  is  the  aim. 

.    G  3  This 
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This  extraordinary  ionovatiant  vrlntch  is  lb 
diSkrent  from  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  pie- 
vailed  in  the  worid,  is  attended  with  iiuiume- 
Table  difficulties.  Were  it  reduced  into  {ira^tice, 
we  deny  that  this  novelty  would  anfwerlhepiir- 
polh  which  its  author  Cleans  it  IhoiAd  ferve ;  we 
^eaylikewife)  that  this  purpofe,  which  Socrates 
ftys  ftotdd  be  the  end  and  aim  of  every  com- 
mohweaHh^  is  in  i£&lf  defirable. 
•J9a$o^Vopi.  Accordhig  to  this  philofopher,  the  main  eb- 
luo^  refu-  j^^  of  legaflation  is  to  promote  the  union  of  Ae 
ckizenS)  ^.Xp  unit«  them  as  much  as  poffiUe; 
-  ^aaad  to  reduce  them,  as  nearly  as  may  he]  frdm 
inany  to  one  J*  Yet  it  is  plain,  that  this  pro- 
je6t  of  uniting,  when  carried  beyond  certain 
limits,  would  totally  deftroy  the  commutiity, 
reducing  a  commonwealth  to  a  family,  asd  a 
family  to  an  individual  "^^  But  a  commonwealth 
mull)  from  its  nature,  confift  not  only  of  many 
individuals,  but  of  individuals  differently  en- 

^  Vid.  Platon.  de  Republic.  I.  v.  paffim.  Ariftotle'e  reafonings 
never  feem  to  us  lefs  worthy  of  himfelf  than  when  he  combats  the 
«aEcei»tioiiAble  doArmes  of  hk  mailer ;  not  that  he  does  not  diffi- 
dently refute  them»  but  becaiife  he  refutes*  it  tbo  great  length,  ex- 
tittYagKQcies  that  heithflr  merit  nor  require  fuch  patience  of  examina- 
daot  aad  Aicfh  per&venmce  of  oppofition.  Yety  to  the  contemporaries 
40id  immediate  fiieceflbrs  of  Arifiotlfi»  die  paflages  which  to  us  appenr 
dnfome  and  £ngid>  probably  ranked  among  the  moft  intercAing 
.•parte  of  his  woilc.  Such  was  die  great  fame  of  Phito*  juikiy  eained 
hgr  tfce  fubfinuty  vod  truth  of  many  of  his  do^bines;  and  even  by 
iiis  paradoxes  themlelYesy  fi>  natnraUy  introduced*  fo  ingemonfly 
iopportedy  with  fuch  power  of  arrangementy  and  inch  charms 
«f  'ityle^  ^nt  ipinder  hb  ipUftic  art*  the  moft  ftapelefs  crudides 
yecei?«d  form*  beauty*  and  brillianoy.  IThat  fanciful  writer  b^ 
come  a  phitofoidier  by  choice*  but  always  -remained  what  he  had 
ipeen  'originaily*  a^.-poetiiy  nture ;  and  hkc  men  of  a  fimllar  fbonp 
in  moderatimif»  oltm  .peiplezed  thdb  icicnas  iriueh  ht  ibog^  id 

dowed^ 
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"dawed,  afnd  differently  employed''.    It  is  mt  ati  B  o  o  X 
alliMice  ifi  war,  operating  by  the  ttifere  ftrength  .    ^'  ^ 
of  numbers ;  it  is  not  a  nation  living  in  ipattered 
families,  remote,  detached,   and,  in  civil  con- 
oernB,  totally  unimportant  to  eadi  other.    But  B^ifejMh 
It  is  a  fociety  of  men  united  by  their  mutnal  SodAT" 
exigencies,  and  their  refpefitive  acquirements;  ciAjr. 
fe  tiiat  the  very  circumftande  itfelf  which,  in 
one  fenfe,  unites  a  city,  that  is,  harmonifes  it 
into  one  body  or  iyilem,  necefiarily  infers  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  wants,  a  diverfity  of  talents,  and  a 
4iftinAion  of  property.     The  reciprocation  of^ 
good  offices,  refulting  from  all  thele  varieties, 
upholds  ftates"" ;  and  the  more  numerous  are  the 

varieties 

'  This  dodbine  is  beautifully  lUuilrated  by  the  gr«ateft  of  all 
fyfiems  In  the  Treatife  de  Mundo.    Ariftot.  p.  6o8y  Be  feq, 

^  Ariiiotle  here  refers  to  his  Treatifes  on  £thlcs»  in  which  he  has 
explained  with  great  accuracy  the  do<5lrine  of  jufiice,  both  moral 
and  politicaL  See  vol.  L  from  p.  361  to  p.  393.  Comp  Ethic* 
£udan.  b.  it.  from  beginning  to  end.  Magna  Moral,  b.  i.  c«  34.  In 
pnrfuing  his  firffc  comparifon  of  government  to  a  partnevihlp  in  tradey 
he  obfervesy  that  it  is  eafy  to  regulate  the  (hares  of  the  profit  by  thofe 
of  the  capital*  But  when  the  greater  fltill  or  the  greater  labour 
of  one  partner  is  to  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  greater  capital  of 
another,  the  diihibution  of  profits  then  becomes  more  difficult ;  the 
matter*  however,  may,  for  the  moft  partf  be  pretty  accurately  ad- 
Jufted.  But  in  the  great  partneHhip  of  civil  fociety,  how  many  in- 
tricate proportions  are  to  be  unravelled,  before  the  jarrii^  elements 
cf  birth,  wealth,  talents,  induflry,  can  lie  iiarmoniied  into  any  laft- 
ing  fyflem  of  equitable  policy  ?  This,  however,  muft  tbe  done,  not 
indeed  with  fcientific  accuracy,  but  4Ux:ording  te  thoie  liberal  princi- 
ples of  moral  geometry,  which  are  the  only  rules  that  the  praAice 
«f  civil  life  either  requires  or  admits.  When  this  :grtat  wofk  as 
eficdled,  and  the  interefts  of  the  many  are  thus  reconciled  with  the 
lair  pretenfions  of  the  few,  difiributive  or  political  juftice  will  then 
liave  performed  its  office.;  and  room  will  be  lef^  for  the  impertial  «k* 
^rcife  of  jufiioe,  commutative  or  c«rre6live ;  which  is  to  be  related 
not  \sY  geometrical  analogy,  hot  by  the  fin^kler  idnd,  ^ailad  4Kith* 
medcal :  (v  nxtxa,  rrnr  avoXeyMv  uciiyw,  »XXa  mtofm  ^m  ^t^jAfmrmfn*  l) 
in  which  the  terms  of  any  numerical  ieries  increafe  or  dmeafe  by  a 
o  4  fixed 
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BOOK  varieties  that  within  certain  limits  prevail^  the 
•     ^'     ,  more  completely  will  that  purpofe  of  comfort' 

able  fijbfiilence  be  obtained,  for  which  civil  fo^ 

ciety  was  inflituted^* 
Enibn         .  Jo^^proportioBip^aa^tebour.  is..diyidfidr"<nte  are 
^/Jrin-  -fi^^^^i.  ani.tl3WBJyaiiau*4*ra«^ 
cipie  of      are  all  of  Jtlieffi  ,.beft.  fittUivatod,*  iN4iefKthe  fame 
S*i*^^  individual  is  ftji6tly  confined  ta  tb£,iame  branch 


fixed  and  given  difference.  This,  therefore,  according  to  Ariftotle, 
is  the  only  kind  of  jufitce  and  the  only  kind  of  virtue  which  admits 
of  precife  and  definite  rules ;  for  as  in  any  feries  of  terms  in  aritb* 
metical  proportion,  the  common  difference  always  remains  the  iaroe^ 
whatever  be  the  terms,  fo  in  commutative  or  corredtive  juflice,  what- 
ever be  the  quality  or  the  merits  of  the  perfons  concerned*  the  coa- 
tra^s  and  the  injuries  defined  by  law  are  confidered  as  things  fixed 
and  invariable,  and  having  fixed  and  invariable  equivalents.  See  vol.  L 
p.  37O1  Sl  feq. 

^  hi  fjiw  y»f  itfOM  wv;  pifty,  km  rtw  oixmcv  xau  mt  vo^uy,  fltXXa  « 
«r»irr»f*  en  yct^  «f  vac  itm,  w^oivov,  v^Xic,  en  ^  »(  irou  fisfy  vyyu^  V 
vou  tv  fA,ii  «BoXi(  e*yoM,  fr«»  x^*"  «o>k*  Literally,  **  Both  a  family 
and  a  commonwealth  ought  to  be  in  /ome  refpe^s  one !  but  not  in 
alL  For  a  commonwealth,  when  it  attains  perfeA  unity,  ceafes  to 
be  a  commonwealth,  and  as  it  approximates  this  ultimate  limit,  it 
will  continually  become  a  worfe  commonwealth  than  it  was.*'  The 
thought  is  finely  illuftrated  by  Cicero,  **  Ut  in  fidibus  ac  trbiis,  atque 
caatu  iplb  ac  vocibus,  concentus  eft  quidam  tenendus  ex  diftinftis 
fonis,  quem  immutatam  ac  dilcrepantem  aures  eruditse  ferre  non 
poflimt ;  ifque  concentui  ex  diffimillimarum  vocum  moderatione  con- 
cortf'tamen  efiicitur  et  congruens:  fie  ex  fummis  et  infimis  et  mediis 
mterjedis  ordinibus,  ut  fonis,  mdderata  ratione  civitas  confenfu  dif* 
fimillimorum  concinit ;  &  quae  harmonia  a  muficis  dicitur  in  cantUy 
ca  eft  in  civitate  concordia."  «  Concord  in  ftates  is  like  harmony 
in  mufic.  The  one  refults  from  the  differences  and  relations  of  difiind 
and  moft  diifimilar  founds  ;  the  other,  from  the  diftin^on  of  ranks 
among  the  citizens ;  the  high,  the  low,  and  the  middle  order  which 
is  interpofed  between  them."  We  (hall  learn  from  Ariftotle,  that  it 
is  this  middle  order  which  binds  and  cements  the  political  edifice. 
Men  of  this  clafs  underftand  better  than  any  other,  how  to  deal  with 
the  multitude.  They  liave  many  interefb  in  common  with  both  of 
the  extremes ;  their  fuperion,  and  their  inferiors.  Whence  Ariftotfe 
maintains,  that  thofe  ftates  are  the  beft  and  happieftf  and  moft  ft- 
^urei  where  the  ixdddle  ranks  moft  abound. 

of 
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of  art.    In  matters  of  civil  government,  the  BOOK 
(kme  principle  is  applicable ;  but  juftice  prohi-  .   _^1^ 
bits,  that,  in  ftich  matters,  this  principle  ihould  cannot  be 
always  be  a6i;ually  applied.     In  fome  communi-  *vv^^  to 
ties  the  citizens  are  10  nearly  equal  m  merit^,  ment. 
that  it  would  be  highly  unjuft  that  one  portion 
of  the  ftate  ihould  be  continually  debarred  from 
offices  of  magiftracy ;  it  would  be  equally  un- 
juft that  another  portion  ihould  excluiively  ap- 
propriate them.     Whfithp.r  snvfirnmfinL  be  a 
^jgopdaiL^  bad  thinji;,  it  is  fair  that  men  of  equal, 
i^ilities  and  virtues  ihould  equally  ihare  in  it  j 
^haTtKeyTHouTJ  receive  the  advantage  of  it  as 
their  right,  or  bear  the  bu?den  dF'it  as  their 
duty.     But  as  they  cannolalT'oF them  exercife 
magiftracy  at  once,  it  is  neceflary  that  they 
(hould  govern  by  vicarious  fucceifion^^ach  fuj-^ 
ingand  fubmitthig  in  his  turn,  and  thus  aflum- 
ing  and  laying  ^wffTucK  "important  preroga- 
tives, as  render  them,  in  their  civil  capacities, 
at  different  times,  altogether  different  men. 

Should  we  allow  the  propriety  of  the  end  at  ehap-^. 

which  Socrates    thinks  that    every  legdilation  . 

ought  to  aim,  yet  we  could  not  admit  the  pro-  ag^the 
priety  of  the  means  by  which,  he  thinks,  this  conMauni- 
end  is  likely  to  be  attained.     For  this  purpofe,  Zid  chSr* 

drm. 

s  This  is  here  the  force  of  the  word  ^9-i(.  ^  They  have  ib 
equally  attained  the  perfedlions  of  their  nature."  See  vol.  i.  p.  115. 
Tills  equality  among  the  citizens  implies  the  famenefs  of  education 
and  purfuitSi  as  our  author  afterwards  explains ;  and)  therefore»  inferv 
that  the  arts  of  produ^ve  induftry  fhould  be  exerdiedy  and  the 
exigencies  of  bodily  accommodation  ihould  be  fuppliedf  by  thofe  who 
;uie  not  citizens. 

he 
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A  O  O  K  iie  propofes  th^  abolition  of  the  diftinftion 
J^  ,  "  ^^^^  ^^^  thine,"  and  maintains  that  the  citi- 
zens of  his  fuppofed  commonwealth  would  be 
pei*fe6Uy  unanimous,  if  all  of  them  could  apply 
the  word  '*  mine'^  in  fpeaking  of  the  fame  ob- 
je6b.  In  this  remark  there  is  an  evident  fal- 
lacy. The  word  **all*'  may  be  taken  diftri* 
iditively,  or  colleftiveJy ;  if  taken  dtftributively, 
it  is  plain,  that  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  com- 
munity of  goods,  the  word  "  mine"  could  nat 
be  applied  by  any  body ;  no  one  of  the  citizens 
could  juilly  fay,  this  is  my  wife,  my  fon,  or  my 
property ;  and  though  all  collectively  might,  n- 
deed,  fay  fo,  yet  their  doing  this  would  not  be 
found  conducive  to  concord. 

Farther ;  that  wJbi£hiiMUGarnnion  concern  is 
^rery  generally  negle^ed.  The  energies  of  man 
«re  fexcited  by  that  which  depends  on  himi^f 
idone,  and  of  which  he  only  is  to  reap  the 
whole  profit  or  glory.  In  concerns  common  to 
him  with  others,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  he 
employs  fuch  a  degree  of  attention  and  a^ivity, 
as  even  his  own  intereft  requires.  He  neglefts 
4)hat  of  which  be  thinks  other  men  will  take 
care;  and  as  other  men  prove  eqnally  negli- 
gent with  himielf,  the  common  intereft  is  uni- 
verfally  abandoned.  Thofe  families,  befides, 
are  commonly  the  worft  ferved,  in  which  the 
domeftics  are  the  moft  numerous.  In  a  com* 
tnonwealth  where  each  father  had  a  thoufand 
fons,  and  each  fon  a  thoufand  fathers,  it  is  plain 
that  neither  fathers  nor  fons  would  be  very  jseak 

ous 
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mm  in  pefrfonning  liieir  relative  diities ;  and  the  B  o  o  K 
-condition  of  u  Hiephew^  would  be  more  eligible       ^ 
trader  an  ordinary  government,  than  that  of  a 
4xm  in  Plato^s  republic. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  geographers 
tell  UB  that  'women  are  common,  but  that  each 
-man  appropriates  the  children  which  moft  re- 
femble  himfelfl  Atnong  quadrupeds,  fome  fe» 
imaks  have  been  obferved  to  bring  forth  young 
wonderfully  reiembling  their  fathers.  The  fa- 
nous  mare  df  Fhar&lns  was  fo  remarkable  for 
•this  property,  that  flie  was  called  "  The  Juft.** 
jt.wiil  l>e  impoififaJe,  therefore,  to  hinder  men 
firgRLfcrming  conjectures,  grounded  flg  refiMii» 
jy^nnop'  At^d  ^^Jhfir  cirrumilanceft^  that  certain 
^hildiieGL  Joe  thfiirs ;  and  thiifo^-goiijiftujres, 
ttiongh'gttQpdad  mitk  tha^ujacafiaefs  of  anxious 
^ubt,  will  not  prevflttt  thfi  parfiaiiries  of  pa- 
MDtal  afie^ion.  The  uncertainty,  aUb,  will 
produce  many  evils  in  its  turn ;  it  will  multiply 
and  embitter  crimes ;  raillery  and  reproach  will 
be  converted  into  irreverence  and  impiety; 
love  will  often  degenerate  into  inceft,  and  mur- 
der into  parricide ;  and  when  fuch  abomtnatiooii 
happen,  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  enormity 

^  The  Gnek  word  mote  oomnottly  tfftnH  t  wm&xhgtrttUM*  Tht 
Romnu  fiud>  <<  ne  fis  nihi  patnttM ;"  ufing  tbe  word  node  OMto^ 
piioricsllyy  for  a  fevere  reprover*  and  a  morofe  guardian. 

>  f^icofanis  Damafeemit  apnd  SbDb«um»  ferm.  4a.  p.  %gt^  nen- 
tMOi  a  people  called  limyniit  among  whom  wires  were  comnmi ; 
and  efaiMren  aUb»  until  their  fizth  year ;  at  which  age  they  wem 
aSgned,  after  a  puMic  eKaminatioBf  to  thefe  of  the  men  whom 
Ihey  moA  peCembled, 
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BOOK  of  their  crimes,  becaufe  ignorant  that  they  were 
°*       committed  againll  their  kindred,  will  often  ne- 
glect performing  the  ceremonies'  appointed  by 
religion  for  expiating  their  unnatural  wicked- 
ness*. 

Concord  9  doubtlefs,  forms  the  happinefi  of 
ftates ;  but  this  community  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren would  totally  deilroy  that  affe(3;ion  oa 
which  concord  is  founded.  As  a  drop  of  boney 
is  diffipated  and  loft  in  a  pail  of  water ;  fo  the 
fweet  affe^ion  of  love  would  totally  evanifh 
through  too  extenfive  a  di£fuiion :  for  two  cir- 
cumflances  are  requifite  to  maintain  and  invigo- 
rate this  affe6tion  ; — that  the  obje£ts  of  it  be  in 
themfeives  lovely,  and  that  they  be  peculiarly 
recommended  to  our  love.  XKe^ community  of 
wives  and  children* ,  were  it  in  any  cafe  to  be 
adopted,,  mighty  thereflacfi/  be  more  advanta- 
geouily  eftablifhed  with  regard  to  the  peafants, 
whom  Plato  has  appointed  to  labauc  and  to 
obey,  than  with  regard  to  tb»  4aiLil;ary  dais, 
whom  he  has  appointed  to  legiflate..jani}_  to  go- 
vern. 1^  deftroying_all  affe6lion  among^  the 
peafaats»-it  wnuld  .prevent  >lthSiL^^o^^ 
againft  their  mafters^  ^ 

^  SeeEthlcsi  Lix.  c.6. 

^  Some  fentences  are  omitted  in  this  chapter*  either  as  cootaiiuiig 
repetitions^  or  as  relating  to  the  fubjedl  of  Greek  love ;  a  perverfion 
of  fentiment  to  which  Ariftotley  of  all  the  philofophers  of  his  age^ 
&ew8  himfelf  the  moft  decided  and  moft  zealous  adveriuy.  None 
of  them>  indeedf  as  has  been  erroneoufly  fuppofed,  patronize  fuch 
an  abominable  degeneracy;  but  Ariilotle  alone,  in  his  moral  and 
political  writings*  uniformly  treats  the  fubje^  with  that  marked  re- 
probation which  became  a  philofopher  fuperior  to  the  prejudices  and 
fidhions  of  bis  own  times. 

The 
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The  community  of  property,  depending  on  book 
different  principles,  merits  a  feparate  confidera-  ,   j^_  ^ 
tion.    Among  fome  barbarous  nations,  the  lands  chap.3. 
are  feparately  cultivated,  but  the  fruits  of  them  . 

Ary  u  nittity 

are  promifcuoufly  confumed.  Among  others,  againftthe 
the  lands  are  common,  and  cultivated  by  the  conwauni- 
conjun£l  labour  of  the  community ;  but  each  ^^^df. 
family  appropriates  its  (hare  of  their  fruits. 
Where  the  peafants  form  a  diilin£t  but  depend* 
ent  clais,  the  community  of  lands  will  be  libe- 
rated from  feveral  of  its  inconveniences.  The 
martial  lords  of  the  foil,  as  in  that  cafe  none  of 
them  would  have  any  labour  to  beflow,  could 
not  quarrel  with  each  other  about  proportioning 
the  fruits  of  their  induftry  to  the  quantity  of 
their  refjpedtive  exertions.  But  (hould  the  pro- 
prietors themfelves  cultivate  with  their  own 
hands  their  common  property,  innumerable 
jealoufies  would  immediately  fpring  up,  as  fatal 
experience  proves  almoft  always  to  happen 
among  thofe  conne6ted  in  too  clofe  a  commu- 
nion of  life,  the  partners  in  a  voyage  or  a  jour- 
ney, who  difpute  for  ftraws  with  each  other; 
and  as  a  mafter  is  mod  quarrelfome  with  thofe 
fervants  who  are  mod  frequently  in  his  way, 
being  employed  in  attendance  on  his  perfon. 

The  uleful  and  practical  community  of  goods,  Theufefbi 
a  community  that  will  neither  engender  animo-  *ndpra<ai- 
iity  nor  check  induftry,  mud  refult  from  the  fa-  mu^^of . 
lutary  difcipline  of  laws,  and  the  fkilful  applica-  8«^ 
tion  of  early  and  afliduous  culture.     According 
to  the  proverb,  "  all  things  are  common  among 
friends ;"  we  muft  imitate,  extend,  and,  if  pof* 
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BOOK  fible,  carry  to  perfection,  the  plans  of  thofe  le- 
^       giflators  who  have  in  any  meafure  fuceeeded  in 
producing  this  delirable  effect.     At  Sparta,  the 
eftablifliment  of  property  does  not  binder  the 
free  communication  of  many  of  the  benefits 
accruing  from  it.     The  flaves  of  the  Lacedss- 
moniane,  their  horfes^  their  dogs,    their  car- 
nages"", are  all  at  the  fervice  of  any  citizen  who 
has  occafion  to  employ  them ;  goods  are  appro* 
priatedy  but  their  ufes  are  freely  commuxueated; 
and  this  double  advantage  is  the  natural  refiiH 
of  a  wife  legiflation. 
Contrafted       Socratcs's  Community  of  goods  would  deftroy 
with^     the  delightful  pleafure  which  arifes  from  £iying 
f^ia-      "  this  field  is  mine."     This  pleafure,  indeed, 
tkiDMci      proceeds  from  felf-love,  but  a  felf-love  thai^ 
^^       .natural  and  ^«i&4  and  as  difierent  from  ^fiih- 
nefs,  as  a  virtuous  and  proper  afieAion  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  vicious  and  blameable  exeefi. 
Deprived  of  feparate  property,  we  ihould  be 
deprived  of  a  pleafure  belonging  to  it  fttU  more 
delightful ;  the  pleafure  of  beflowing  it  on  our 
friends,  on  our  companions,  and  even  on  de* 
ferving  flrangers  ^     Deftroy  wedlock,  and  what 
.room  will  be'  left  for  the  virtue  of .xihJaJi^j  ? 
Deftroy  property,  and  what  room  will  be  left 
for  the  virtue  of  liberality  ? 
Tliedit         Yet  the  fyftem  of  Socrates  carries  with  it  at 
^^^^^^  oi  firft  fight  a  fpecious  fliow  of  humanity,  becaufe 

propertf 

^  i^irn*  viatita»  things  neceflary  for  a  journey^  which  Aretinus 
tranflates  vehicular  without  authority  indeedy  as  to  the  interpretation 
ol  the  wordy  but  confiftently  enough  with  the  fenfe  of  the  paflag^ 
Vjd«  Xenoph.  &C.  Republ.  Laced*  &  Plutarch*  in  Lycui^ 

'^  it'Mf  foreigners  conne<5led  with  us  by  the  ties  of  hofpitality. 

our 
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our  attention  is  withdrawn  from  its  emptinefs,  B  a  o  k 
tnd  forcibly  arrefted  by  the  evils  aftually  exift-  ,   J^  ^ 
ing^n  fociety ;    )aw-faits,   perjury,  clamoroua  infen  iti 
reproach,  and  mean  adulation,  all  of  which  are  ""5^"*' 
cbarged  on  the  unequal  diftruiutton  of  property,  tion.  '^ 
but  which  are  all  more  juftly  chargeable  on  hu* 
man  villany.    The  illuiion  is  fupported  by  a  falfe 
e^mparifon.    We  compare  the  difputes  occa- 
fioned  by  feparate  property,  which  is  of  great 
am;Ount»  with  thofe  occafioned  by  common  pro* 
p^rty,  wbich  is  of  little  value  i  not  reflecting 
that  the  quantities  of  both  ought  to  be  fairly 
eftimated^  and  that,  the  proportion  being  thus 
rightly  ilated,  we  Ihould  find  the  evils  refulting 
from  common  property  to  be  the  greater  of  the 
two.     A  falfe  principle  deceived  ^crates ;  he  The  aecef- 
took  for  granted  that  the  union  ofjixa-xitigens  Ijf^^*^ 
could  not^  too  mtimatej  whereas,  in  reality,  by  mdk. 
this  union,  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  would 
prove  the  deilru^dtion  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  the  nearer  it  approximates  to  its  deilru£lion, 
the  commonweaJth  becomes  the  wprfe.    Sym- 
phony is  good,  and  metre  is  good ;  but  iym- 
phony  is  deftroyed  when  it  changes  into  fame- 
n«6  of  tone,  and  metre  is  deftroyed  when  it 
changes  into  famenefs  of  time''. 

Amidft    the  innumerable  experiments  that  Tb^j^ 
have  been  made  in  matters  of  government,  the:  pi^<^cAi^ : 
fyftem  of  Socrates  would    undoubtedly  have  t^com- 
been  earlier  invented,  and  fubmitted  with  oth^r  mnutf. 

*"  This  juft  comparifim  (hould  have  occucred  to  the  fancy  of  a: 
lively  natkm^  when  they  were  exhorted  to  embrace  the  wild  defign  of 
f onning  a  commonwealth  from  one  element. 

fchemes 
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BOOK  fchemes  of  innovation  to  a  fair  trial,  had  it  ap^ 
,  J|'  ^  peared  to  be  in  any  degree  practicable.  If 
tried  by  the  tell  of  experiment,  its  infufficiency 
would  manifellly  (hew  itfelf.  The  uniting  prin- 
ciples in  dates  are,  —  laws,  education,  manners, 
and  a  congeniality  of  fentiments  and  aifedlions 
produced  by  the  intercourle  of  life,  and  cement- 
ed by  mutual  good  offices  ^.  But  this  intercourfe 
and  thefe  offices  imply  the  ufual  inflitutions  of 
wards,  diftridts,  and  common  tables ;  to  which, 
had  Socrates  confined  himfelf,  his  plan  of  legiC< 
lation  would  have  wanted  novelty ;  iince,  even 
in  relieving  his  firft  clafs  from  the  labour  and 
cares  of  agriculture,  he  would  only  have  pro- 
pofed  what  the  Lacedaemonians  had  previoufly 
enadted^ 
f^*^  The  remaining  parts  of  his  plan,  Socrates  does 

piaiMdbr  not  clearly  explain.  We  are  not  informed 
himfelf.  whether  the  community  of  wives  and  pofleffions 
is  to  extend  to  the  peafants.  If  it  does,  wherein 
will  they  differ  from  the  ibilitaiy  ?  and  how  can 
they  be  kept  in  obedience,  unlefs,  like  the  Cre- 
tan Haves,  they  be  prohibited  the  ufe  of  arms, 
and  forbidden  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  ?  Yet,  if 
the  peaiants  are  not  comprehended  in  the  new 
l>>ffictihiet  regulations,  Socrates,  who  allows  them  the  rank 
of  citizens,  will  have  two  republics  in  the  fame 
territory,    differing    in    laws  and  inflitutions, 

s 

^  SeeToLi.  p.  493  &  feq. 

^  tnrtf  xm  nn  Aoxi^/AoviM  voiur  iTixuft'OH  which  the  Lacedc- 
nunuant  are  now  attempting  to  do.  Ariftotle  fpeakt  as  if  they  had 
never  completely  effedled  their  purpofe.  The  order  of  the  feSntencet 
it)  in  this  paragraphi  fomewhat  ^tered ;  and  the  words  (bmetimet 
paraphrafi;d>  the  better  to  exprefs  the  iienfe. 

eternally 
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eternally  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  in  B  00  K 
one  of  which  all  thofe  diforders  will  prevail 
which  are  found  in  other  dates.  The  peafants, 
individually  or  coUeOiively,  are  however  to  be 
maflers  of  the  foil,  provided  they  pay  to  the 
military  a  due  proportion  of  its  fruits ;  a  degree 
of  independence  that  would  engender  infolence, 
and  render  them  more  formidable  to  the  go- 
vernment than  the  Penefts  of  Theflaly  and  the 
Helots  of  Sparta  ^  Again,  if  lands  are  property, 
but  women  common,  will  the  women  manage 
houfes  in  which  they  have  no  feparate  intereft,. 
with  the  fame  attention  that  the  men  cultivate 
their  own  fields  ?  The  example  of  inferior  ani- 
mals does  not  prove  that  men  and  women  ought 
to  exercife  the  fame  employments,  b^caufe  no 
animal  but  man  is  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
refulting  from  the  mutual  exchange  of  the 
fruits  of  labour '  j  and  the  ceconoqpy  refulting 
from  appropriate  tafks  is  peculiar  to  the  human 
race. 

Socrates    divides    his    commonwealth    into  Hisdlfiri- 
two  orders,  that  of  foldiers,  and  that  of  pea-  |^^  ^ 
iants;    but  whether   the   peafants    are    occa* 
fionally   to  bear    arms,   or  whether  they  are 
ever  to  be  entrufled  with  any  fhare  in  the  go- 

**  The  Penefts  (fo  called  from  their  poverty)  were  the  de&endants 
of  the  neighbouring  nations  conquered  and  enilayed  by  the  Thef- 
ialiansy  and  moft  commonly  employed  in  cultivating  die  lands  of 
their  fevere  mafters.  In  their  employments^  their  numbers^  and 
their  continual  difpofition  to  revolt,  they  agreed  with  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  Helots.  See  Hiftory  of  Aticient  Greecc»  voLi.  p.  15  79 
Sc  pafiim. 

*  See  above,  p«  43. 
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BOOK  vernraent,  he  does  not  determine.  The  wives 
.  ^_  ^  of  the  foldiers,  that  is,  the  women  who  are  com- 
mon  to  this  clafs,  are  to  be  trained  to  the 
gymnaftic  exercifes  as  well  as  their  hulbands ; 
they  are  not  only  to  participate  in  the  military 
games  of  their  country,  but  to  fuftain  the  la- 
borious duties  and  real  dangers  of  the  field. 
Though  the  military  forms  a  privileged  order, 
yet  only  a  portion  of  this  military  is  to  be  in- 
vefted  with  the  powers  of  deliberation  and  final 
refolution  ;  in  other  words,  a  fmall  body  of  men 
are  to  be  the  fovereigns  of  the  ftate ;  and  it 
ihould  feem  as  if  thofe  fovereigns  were  to  reign 
for  life  ;  for  Socrates  informs  us,  that  the  divi- 
nity infufes  into  fome  men,  even  at  their  birth, 
a  portion  of  intelle6tual  gold ;  into  others,  a 
portion  of  intelle6lual  filver  ;  but  that  the  third 
clafs,  the  peafants  and  artificers,  are  compofed 
of  brafs  and  iron.  Thefe  golden  men,  there- 
fore, are,  according  to  Socrates,  to  be  perpetual 
magiftrates :  but,  under  fuch  an  arrangement, 
can  it  be  expefled  that  a  high-minded  people, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  Ihould  be  reftrained 
from  fedition  ? 
unfit  for  at-  Though  exempted  from  this  evil,  even  the 
S'^^Si!  governing  part  of  the  city,  fubjeaed  to  fo  many 
ticai  privations  and  bound  to  fo  many  hard  dnties, 

^**y-  would  not  deferve  the  epithet  of  happy  ;  and  if 
happinefs  does  not  belong  to  them,  can  we  ex- 
peft  to  find  it  among  the  peafants  and  mecha- 
nics ?  Socrates,  indeed,  fays,  that  it  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  legiflator  to  confult,  not  the  good  of 
any  particular  clafs  of  men,  but  that  of  the 

whole 
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whole  (late ;  he  forgets  that  the  happinefs  of  B  o  O  K 
a  ftate  is  to    be  meafured  by    the   common  ^  _^'_^ 
(landard  of  happinefs  of  the  individuals  com- 
pofing  it;  for  happinefs  is  not  like  an  even    , 
number  that  may  be  compofed  of  parts  which 
are  odd. 

In  his  books  of  laws,  which  were  written  after-  Chap.  4. 
wards,  Plato  intended  to  delineate  a  more  prac-  Examina- 
ticable  fcheme  of  government.  Yet  even  thefe  tionof  Pia- 
laws  he  gradually  bends  to  his  favourite  fyftem  j  ^^^ 
and,  except  in  the  articles  of  the  community  of 
wiv^s  and  ppflefiions,  and  of  the  public  tables 
deftined  for  the  women,  his  two  republics  nearly 
agree  in  forms  though  they  differ  in  magnitude ^ 
the  firft  containing  one  thoufand,  and  the  fe- 
cond,  five  thoufand  men  bearing  arms.  All  the 
difcourfes  of  Socrates,  doubtlefs,  difcover  great 
freedom  of  thought,  and  much  patience  of  in- 
vefligation  j  they  are  diflinguifhed  by  novelty, 
ingenuity,  and  elegance;  but  that  all  his  ob- 
fer  vat  ions  fhould  be  juft,  is  more  than  could  be 
expected  from  man.  Five  thoufand  foldiers  con- 
fined to  the  bufinefs  of  war,  and  cultivating  no 
one  kind  of  produfilive  induftry,  would,  with 
their  due  proportion  of  wives,  children,  and  do- 
meftiQS,  re(]iuire  fpr  their  comfortable  fubfifleUce 
the  plains  of  Babylon,  or  fome  other  country 
equally  extenfive  \  Suppofitions,  though  arbi- 
trary, ought  not  to  be  impoffible. 

Socrates 

*  The  purpofe  of  comfortable  fubfiftence  for  which  gomrnon* 
wealth*  are  inftitutedy  requiring  a  minute  fubdivifion  of  labour* 
Ariftotle  fayS)  that  in  this  particular  view>  the  more  populous  is  the 
community,  its  end  will  be  the  moft  completely  attained.     But  the 

H  %  conve* 
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BOOK  Socrates  does  not  fay  that  his  foldiers  are  tcy 
J^  ^  fubfift  comfortably,  but  temperately ;  this  is  ill 
exprefled,  for  men  may  fubfift  temperately^ 
but  wretchedly".  He  fays,  that  laJiWHOuglil  tu- 
be  relative  J.o^be_country^  aodJtothe  mao^oF 
that  countr):^,  he  ought  to  have  added,  ^\  and 
to^TKcTluTounding  nations.'*  The  provifions 
for^eTenfive  war,  at  leaft"',  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  any  wife  plan  of  legiflation. 

In  his  fecond  republic  he  equalizes  eftates,  but 
leaves  population- unlimited ;  faying,  that  deaths 


His  equali- 
zation of 


pcrty,  imT  and  barrennefs  are  found  by  experience  to  keep 

pcrfca       the  populoufnefs  of  moft  countries,  at  different 

periods,  nearly  on  the  fame  level.     But  under 


without 
concomi* 
tant  regu< 
lations. 


conveiuencies  and  accommodations^  fumifhed  by  the  mutual  exchange 
of  labour  and  its  fruits^  are  not  the  only  ingredients  of  comfortable 
fubfiftence ;  education^  morals*  and  other  elements,  conftitnting  na« 
tional  felicity 9  fet  bounds  to  that  populouihefs  which  the  mere  traffic 
of  conyeniencies  would  leave  unlimited.  It  is  thus>  in  generalf  that 
the  degree  in  which  one  political  advantage  can  be  attained*  is  limited 
by  a  regard  to  other  advantages  which  muft  not  be  negle<5led ;  and  to 
compare  and  reconcile  them  with  each  other*  to  compenlate  inequa- 
lities, and  to  adjuft  contrarieties*  is  the  great  duty  of  the  ftatefman. 
AU  things  confidered  he  declares*  in  favour  of  what  would  be  now 
deemed  a  very  fmall  commonwealth*  confifting  of  1 5,000  or  ao*ooo 
citizens  (which  muft  provide  for  defence*  by  confederating  with  other 
fbites  formed  on  a  (imilar  pUm) ;  and  he  fays*  that  the  third  or  fourth 
part  of  this  commiinity  could  not  fubfift  in  arms  and  idlenefs*  unlefs 
the  territory  was  very  extenfive.  Experience  juftifies  this  remark. 
Political  writers  fay*  that  (carcely  one  man  in  a  hundred*  and  cer- 
tainly not  one  in  fifty*  can  in  modem  times  be  mamtained  as  a  fol- 
dier  without  the  gradual  depopulation  of  their  refpecftive  communities. 
Yet  how  great  is  the  difproportion  between  a  fourth  and  a  fiftieth  ? 
and  how  fcantily  are  modem  foldiers  provided  for,  in  comparifon  with 
the  foldiers  of  antiquity  ? 

"  The  author  adds*  «  liberally  and  luxurioufly.**  The  adjunAs, 
«  liberally  and  foberly*"  muft  be  united  in  order  to  expre&  ^m  tv. 

^  Ariftotle,  as  we  Ihall  fee  hereafter*  juftifies  even  oifenlive  war  in 
certain  cafes. 


ordinary 
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ordinary  governments,  increadTe  of  populatioti  BOOK 
3)^ou]d  only  occafion  a  greater  fubdivifion  of  ^  ^-_f 
landed  property ;  whereas  in  Plato's  republic, 
the  fupernumeraries  would  be  altogether  defti- 
tute  of  eftates  j  becaufe  the  lands  being  already 
reduced  to  equal,  and  as  it  were,  elementary 
parts,  would  be  incapable  of  farther  partition.  la 
all  countries  the  juft  proportion  between  wealth 
and  populoufnefs  ought  to  be  an  obje£i  of  the 
moft  ferious  attention.  Negle6t  in  this  particu* 
lar  produces  that  poverty  which  is  the  mother  of 
villainy  and  fedition.  In  the  kws  of  Pheidan  of 
Corinth,  one  of  the  moil  antient  writers  on 
the  ful\je6t  of  politics,  a  regulation  is  intro- 
duced direftly  the  reverfe  of  Plato's ;  PheidoQ 
limits  population,  but  does  not  equalize  pofle£> 
-fions :  the  relative  advantages  of  either  plan  we 
Aall  afterwards  examine. 

In  Plato's  fecond  republic,  the  charadters  of  imperfeo 
men  fit  for  office  are  very  imperfeftly  defcribed  ^!Vj[^^ 
by  faying,  that  in  the  compofition  of  a  com-  donai  n- 
monwealth,  the  governors  ihould  be  as  different  g'^^^^w* 
from  the  governed,  as,  in  the  compofition  of  a 
web,  the  warp  is  from  the  woof.    In  point  of 
wealth,  his  citizens  are  divided  into  four  clafles, 
of  which  the  firft  is  to  be  four  times  as  jrich 
as  the  lad.    Having  thus  permitted  the  unequal 
accumulation    of    peribnals,  why  does  he  ib 
nicely  limit  the  acquifition  of  landed  property? 
To  each  family  he  affigns  two  houfes,  a  prefent 
as  inconvenient  as  it  is  expenfive.    The  geiian|| 
icheme  of  his  commonwealth  is  to  be  nettbw 

H  3  democriu 
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BOOK  democratical  nor  oligarchical,  but  a  mixture  of 
^ JV  ^  both  forms ;  fince  all  the  citizens  capable  of 
purchafing  heavy  armour  are  to  be  entitled  to  a 
(hare  in  the  government;  a  regulation  which 
excludes  only  the  meaneft  portion  of  the  lowed 
clafi.  This  mixed  form  of  policy  is  well  adapted 
t6  common  ufe,  but  if  Plato  meant  it  as  the  heft 
poffible  fyftem^  next  to  that  of  his  philofophical 
commonwealth,  he  probably  rates  it  too  highly ; 
many  will  prefer  to  it  the  government  of  Sparta, 
bnd  other  iyftems  of  policy  more  ftri^ly  formed 
on  the  ariftocratic  model. 
Judgment       Somc  fflen  are  of  opinion  that  the  bcft  go- 
SmuS    vemment  muft  be  compounded  of  Tftbnacchy, 
govern-      arift.QCEacy^.  and  democracy.     On  this  account 
they  highly  commend  the  inftitutiotis  of  Sparta, 
which  admit  of  a  king,  of  a  fenate,  and  of  the 
democratical  power   of  the  Ephori,  who   are 
chofen  by  and  from  the  people.    Others  regard 
the  power  of  the  Ephori  as  too  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical;  and  think  that  whatever  is  demo- 
cratical at  Sparta,  refults,  not  from  its  political 
conftitution,  but  from  its  cuiloms  and  manners ; 
the  common  and  frugal  tables  ;  the  public  and 
uniform  education  ;  the  daily  commerce  of  life, 
and  the  habitual  interchange  of  good  officer 
among  perfons  of  all  ranks. 

In  Plato's  fecond  commonwealth,  there  is  not 
any  mixture  of  monarchy  ;  it  coniifts  of  demo- 
*cracy  and  oligarchy,  but  contains  moft  of  oli- 
.  '^arcfay ;  and  yet  he  lays,  inconfiftently  enough, 
jLhat  the  beft  government  is  compofed  of  demo- 
cracy 
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cmey  and  tyranny  ""^  which  two  corruptions  can  book 
hardly  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  govern- 
ments,  or,  if  fo  called,  muil  fiirely  be  held  the 
very  worft  of.all. 

That  Plato's  fecond  commonwealth  inclines  p^rticuitf- 
moft  to  oligarchy,  is  evident  from  the  laws  re-  ^r^"****' 
fped;ing  the  appointment  of  the  magiftrates.  fkSioM. 
This  appointment  is  partly  by  fuffrage,  psutly 
by  lot ;  the  former 'of  which  is  conformable  to 
oligarchy,  the  latter  to  democracy.     This  mixed  ^ 

mode  of  appointment  is,  therefore,  conformable 
to  a  mixture  of  thofe  two  forms.     But  that  the 

'  Plato  does  not  fay  tyrannyi  but  monarchy.  The  paflage  al- 
luded to  Is  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  Laws,  p.  858.  edit.  Ficin.  I  ha4 
cfften  read  it  without  confideringl  t  as  liable  to  the  objeAion  ftated  ia 
the  text  becaufe  I  never  doubted  that  there  was  an  error  of  the  poefty 
viz*  fMm^X^^^  inftead  of  a^troxfartxfi,'.  In  the  fenfe  in  which  the 
paiiage  is  taken  by  Ariftotley  it  is  not  only  inconfiftent  with  the  con- 
ttxu  but  with  the  vhde  tenor  of  Plato's  political  writings ;  decidedly 
and  uniformly  hoftile  to  abitrary  power,  whether  monarchical  or  de- 
mocratical.  See  his  Republic,  booki.  p.  58a.  edit.  Ficin.  The  dif- 
ficulty may»  however,  be  removed  widiout  correcting  the  text,  if  we 
fuppofe  that  Plato  confiders  monarchy  as  the  limit  of  ariftoc>acy,  as 
democracy  is  of  republicanifm.  Abfolute  monarchy  and  perfe<5t 
democracy  are  two  extremes,  and  good  government  lies  between 
them.  When  a  republic  expands  into  democracy,  it  ceaies  to  be 
a  republic  ;  when  an  ariflocracy  contra^s  into  a  monarchy,  it  ceafes 
to  be  an  ariflocracy.  Republics  and  ariftocracies,  as  both  Plato 
and  Ariitotle  ihew,  have  refpe^vely  a  tendency  (o  this  exp^nfion  and 
contraction,  which  may  be  confideredas  their  ultimate  limits ;  or  two 
4:ontrary  extremes,  by  the  due  blending  of  which  juft  government  is 
produced.  In  conformity  vrith  this,  fee  wjiat  i$  laid  of  the  twofold  juf- 
tice  and  twofold  equality ;  the  one  cpniUling  in  famenefs  of  meafure^ 
weight,  and  number,  which  is  eafily  recognifed ;  the  other  hardly 
jdiicemible  by  man,  though  approved  by  the  judgment  of  God  hina- 
felf  j  and,  as  far  as  it  prevails  in  this  k>wer  world,  the  fource  of 
itappinefs  to  individuals  and  communities.  The  reafbn  is  given,  ru 
l^n  yoK^  iMtt^on  T^uuf  ru  }f  ikcvrrcn  Cfux^i^  vf/xci,  /ner^ta  ^a^mtw  v^ 
Tw  ovrav  ^vffw  ix«Tif»:  <'  for  it  attributes  to  the  greater  more,  and 
to  the  leflisr  left,  afiig«ing  to  each  what  is  oommenfMrate  to  its  ve- 
fpeCtive  nature/'    De  Legib.  Lvi.  p.  859. 

H  4  rich 
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BOOK  rich  ihould  be  compelled,  under  a  forfeit,  to  at* 
^  ^-,  ^  tend  the  aflemblies  for  elefting  magiftrates,  and 
for  other  public  duties,  while  the  attendance  of 
the  poor  remains  optional,  is  a  regulation  highly 
favourable  to  oligarchy.     The  lower  clafles  will 
frequently  negle^  attendance,  and  the  ][>ublic 
affairs  will  thus  devolve  exclufively  on  the  more 
wealthy  portion  of  the  community.     In  con- 
ftituting   the   fenate,    candidates    are^  to    be 
named  from  the  four  clafles  of  the  citizens  at 
large.     But  the  two  lower  clafles  are  not  bound 
to  attend  at  the  naming  of  candidates  from  men  * 
of  their  own    order.     From    candidates    thus 
named  the  fenate  is,  by  a  new  election,  to  be 
conilituted  ;  but  this  fucceflion  of  elections,  in 
which  the  magifl^rates  are  chofen  from  candi- 
dates previoufly  named,  is  always  a  dangerous 
expedient,  fince  it  expofes  the  government  to 
be  ufurped  by  a  combination  of  artful  men,  who 
need  not  be  very  numerous.     Such  is  Plato's 
fecond  republic,  a  mixture  of  oligarchy  and  de- 
mocracy, as  will  evidently  appear  when  we  have 
examined  more  accurately  the  polity  compound- 
ed of  thofe  two  forms  ^. 
Cliap.5.         Other  fchemes  of  ideal  commonwealths  have 
^^^_    been  delineated  by  philofophers  and  politicians, 
ing  other    and  alfo  by  men  entitled  to  neither  appellation  ^ 
fchemes  of  ^\\  ^f  ^hich  fchcmes  approach  much  nearer  to 

idesd  com^  - 

mon-        inch  governments  as  have  a6tually  prevailed  in 
frcftiths.     ^he  world,  than  dp  the  two  republic3  of  Plato. 

^  The  text  is  confufed  and  corrupt.  I  have  gi^en  to  it  the 
order  and  the  ienie  ieemiiigly  moil  confiftent  with  other  parts  of 
the  woikf 

JO  In 
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In  none  of  the  political   models  propofed  by  book 
other  writers  do  we  read  any  thing  concerning      ^^ 
the  community  of  wives,   the   community  of 
goods,  or  common  tables  deftined  for  the  women. 
They  begin  their  codes  of  legiflation  by  inftitu- 
tions  more  neceffary  and  more  pra6licable. 

To  fome  writers,  nothing  appears  of  fo  much 
confequence  as  the  fkilful  regulation  of  pro- 
perty ;  becaufe  it  is  this  much  coveted  object 
that  gives  birth  to  moft  difputes  and  moll  fedi- 
tions.     Phaleas  of  Chalcedon  ""  was  the  firft  who  Phaicas** 
propofed,   as  a  moft  falutary  inftitution,  the  eq^^ji^- 
equalizing  of   wealth  among  the    citizens ;  a  property, 
thing,  he  thinks,  ealily  eftabliflied  in  new  fettle- 
ments ;  and  which,  he  fays,  might  eafily  be  in- 
troduced into  old  countries  by  one  fimple  law, 
commanding  the  rich  always  to  give  marriage- 
portions  with  their    daughters,    but  never  to 
receive  any ;     and   the     poor  always    to    re- 
ceive, but  never  to  give  them.     Plato  in  his 
laws,  on  the  contrary,  allows  the  inequality  of 
fortunes  within  certain  limits  ;  permitting,  as 
we  before   obferved,   the  citizens  of  the  firft 
clafs  to  be  four  times  as  rich  as  thofe  of  the  laft. 

2  Neither  of  this  PluleaS)  nor  of  Pheidou  mentioned  above»  have 
we  any  notices  but  thofe  left  by  Axiftotle.  Chriflopher  Hendrdch 
(De  Repub.  Carthagin.  p.  1669  &  p.  239.)  makes  Phaleas  a  Carthagi- 
liian :  he  was  the  lawgiver  of  Chalcedon,  a  city  on  the  Thracian 
Bofphonisy  oppoGte  to  Byzantium,  or  Conftantinopley  and  built 
feventeen  years  before  it.  Chalcedon  was  called  in  derifion  ^<  the 
city  of  the  blind,"  becaufe  its  founders, 'overiooking  the  noble  fitua- 
tion  on  vHiich  Conftantinopte  now  Hands,  had  chofen  one  greatly 
inferior  to  it.  Plin.v«  3  a.  Tacitus,  xii.  6a.  Alegiflator,  fix  ceo- 
turiee  before  Chrift,  equalizing  fortunes  on  the  eaftem  coaft  of  the 
Bofphomsi—- how  firange  a  contraft  with  the  laws  now  prevalent 
^creJ 

Whoever 
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BOOK  Whoever  would  regulate  the  extent  of  fortunes, 
.    "l    I  muft  alfo  regulate  the  increafe  of  families.     If 
Its  bcon-    children  multiply  beyond  the  means  of  fupport- 
vcniencies.  jjjg  them,  the  intention  of  the  law  will  be  fruf- 
trated,  and  families  will  be  fuddenly  reduced 
from  opulence  to  beggary  ;  a  revolution  always 
dangerous  to  public  tranquillity. 
Other  That  a  certain  degree  of  equalization  of  pro- 

fimiiJna-  P^^ty  tends  to  flrengthen  the  bands  of  focfe^ 
ttire.  efcaped  not  the  fagacity  of  ancient  legiflators. 
In  legiilating  for  Athens,  Solon  acknowledged 
the  influence  of  this  principle  *.  The  early  in- 
flitutions  of  feveral  republics  both  limit  the  ac- 
quifition,  and  prohibit,  under  certain  circum* 
fiances,  the  fale,  of  lands.  In  Locris,  a  citizen 
cannot  diipofe  of  his  eftate,  unlefs  he  can  make 
it  appear  that  he  is  reduced  to  this  neceflity  by 
fome  unmerited  and  manifeft  calamity.  The 
alienation  of  ancient  inheritances  in  Leucas 
prepared  the  way  for  a  revolution  in  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  offices  of  magiftracy  no  longer 
requiring  a  fixed  qualification  in  point  of  for- 
tune, the  mixed  form  of  policy  gradually  dege- 
Their fu-  nerated  into  nearly  a  fimple  democracy.  But 
^^*  equality  itfelf  is  not  a  thing  univerfally  defir- 
able ;  for  ihares  may  be  all  equal,  knd  yet  all 

*  Solon  allowed  a  brother  to  many  his  fiftor  on  the  father's  fid% 
but  not  his  filler  uterine ;  becaufe  by  marrying  the  latter^  be  iiug;hc 
have  increafed  the  eftate  which  descended  to  him  from  hia  iathec^ 
by  that  which  came  from  the  &di  hnfband  of  his  mother ;  and  Uum 
in  his  own  perfon  have  accumulated  two  inheriunccs.  Com.  Plutarch, 
in  Themift.  p.iaB.  Petit.  Leg.  Attic.  p.4So.i  and  Monte£)uiea> 
Efprit  de  Loix)  L  v.  0.5.  Several  other  of  Solon's  laws  breathe  the 
fame  fpirit.  Conf.  Fhitarch.  in  Solon,  p.  89.  Demofth.  in  MMut. 
p.  1036.  Petit,  dc  Leg.  Attic,  p.  441 — 444. 

too 
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too  great  if  they  fofter  floth  and  luxury  ;  they  B  00  i: 
may  be  all  equals  and  yet  all  too  fmall  if  they 
engender  wretchednefi.  Mediocrity,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  legiflation  ;  but  this  ob- 
je6l  will  be  better  attained  by  moderating  pal- 
fion  than  by  levelling  property. 

Phaleas,  indeed,  propofe*  not  only  to  equalize 
pofleffions,  but  to  render  education  uniform. 
He  does  not  explain,  however,  wherein  this 
uniform  education  id  to  conflft.  The  citizens 
May  be  all  educated  alike,  and  all  of  them  ill 
educated,  if  care  be  not  taken  early  to  fubdue 
in  them  the  miferable  paffions  of  avarice  and 
sambition. 

Difcontents  arife  not  merely  from  the  ine-  The  real 
4|uality  of  poffeflions,  but  from  the  equality  of  *^?^*|5j^ 
honoura.     The  multitude  complain  that  pro-  d«w. 
|>erty  is  unjuilly,  becaufe  unequally,  diftributed ; 
men  of  fuperior  merit  or  fuperior  preteniions 
complain  that  honours  are  unjuftly,  if  equally, 
diftributed ;  and  that 

**  The  good  and  worthlefs  find  their  meed  the  fame  ^." 

The  bare  neceflaries  of  life,  food  and  ^  fuel, 
clothes  to  cover  our  nakednefs,  and  a  home  to 
flielter  us  from  the  Itorm,  comforts  which  it  is 
pretended  the  equalisation  of  property  would 
ienable  all  men  to  enjoy,  are  not  the  only  incen- 
tives to  injuftice.  Thp  greajfjti^rimfifl  arn  com.i 
mitted  for  none  of  thofeJhiijgs,^liutiQiLdbtain- 
ing^lyr  fecuringme  obje£tM>f  iU^^ylatedjle- 

^  Iliad,  ix.  Achilles  fpeaka  to  tJlyflei. 

fires. 
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BOOK  fires,  and  fenf^lefi,  becauieinfatiable,^paffion8; 
^  j^       and  fometimes;fin*  ^jquiring  ^^  of  tafte  and 

elegance,  from  wjbich  we  expe^to  derive  plea- 
sure unmJMd  with  j[d^     pure,  unfading^  and 
iniiepftndpnt.  .^Qyjnent.     It  is  not  to  avoid 
cold  or  hunger  that  tyrants  cover  themfelves 
with  blood ;  and  ftates  decree  the  moft  illus- 
trious rewards,  not  to  him  who  catches  a  thief. 
Their  re-    but  to  him  who  kills  an  ufurper^     Phaleas's 
medies.      plan  of  equalizing  property  is  ufeful,  therefore, 
againft  the  lead  and  moft  inconfiderable  only  <^ 
the  three  evils  which  difturb  fociety ;  evils,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  an  appropriate  remedy  ; 
fubfiftence  infured  by  induftry,  for  the  firft ;  an 
education  infpiring  the  habit  of  moderation  and 
felf-command,  for  the  fecond ;  and  for  the  third, 
the  9ttra£tive,  rational,  and  uncloying  charms  of 
philofophy ;  in  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  which, 
men  will  find  a  delight,  and  the  only  delight 
not  liable  to  contingencies,  round  and  complete 
in  itfelf,  and  as  ftable  as  it  is  independent. 
The  pro-        In  delineating  the  fcheme  of  his  republic, 
per  limits    Phalcas  has  confined  his  attention  to  matters  of 
we^^h!'      domeftic  policy.     He  has  not  inquired,  though 
the  inquiry  was  neceflary,  how  the  national 
force  is  to  be  raifed  or  fupported.     Money,  or 
its  equivalents,  are  eflential  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace.     Plialeas  has  not  endeavoured  to  afce^- 
tain  the  extent  of  the  national  wealth.     Yet 

^  The  vord  rv^no^  properly  denotes  Jum  who  his  acquired  the 
'fovereignty  of  a  ftate  formerly  ^firee.  With  whatever  moderation 
he  might  exercife  his  power^  he  was  called  rvfemof  from  the  mamwr 
by  which  he  obtained  it.  But  Arifiotle  here  mctos  the  tyraniucal 
^ufe  of  ufurped  power. 

there 
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there  are  certain  limits  within  which  it  ought  to  b  o  o  k 
be  confined ;  its  immoderate  magnitude  might  ^^^^ 
tempt  the  rapacity  or  provoke  the  invafion  of 
greater  powers  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  fufficiently 
confiderable  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  equals 
with  confidence ;  and  even  to  teach  our  fupe- 
riors  that  they  may  probably  lofe  more  by  con- 
teft  than  they  are  likely  to  gain  by  vifilory. 
When  Autaphradates  prepared  to  befiege  Atar. 
neus"*,  Eubulus,  the  matter  of  that  city,  defired 
him  to  calculate  how  much  time  would  be  wafted 
in  the  fiege,  and  how  much  money  would  in 
that  time  be  expended ;  obferving,  that  for  a 
lefs  fum  he  would  probably  be  willing  to  fell 
the  place.  Autaphradates  calculated,  refie3:ed, 
and  defifted  from  the  iiege. 

The  ^^^i^iyiit^'^n  nf  furt'iTiPg  q^ay  have  fome  inefficacy 
flight  tendency  to  ftifle  animofity  and  to  prevent  ^^3^^' 
diflenfion.     But  its  eflfe^Js  always  inconfider-  Uws  equal- 

lie,  and  often  doubtful ;  fince  thofe  who  think  '^^'^^^ 
themfelves  ^BimecT  to  fuperiority  will  not  pa* 
tiently  brook  equality.  To  iland  on  a  level 
with  the  multitude  is  not  their  proper  place; 
and  to  acquire  their  due  elevation,  they  will 
confpire  together  and  fubvert  the  common^ 
wealth.  The  wickednefs  of  man  is  boundlefs : 
it  feems  at  firft  as  if  a  trifle  would  content  him, 
but  his  paflions  invigorate  by  gratification ;  al- 
ways indulged,  always  craving,  and  continually 

^  See  above^  p.  89  3c  p.  17.  and  Patifanias,  b.iT.  c.  35.  This 
place  had  fallen  t»  decay  in  Pliny's  time»  though  ftill  renowned  for 
precious  fbnes  as  clear  as  cryihJ)  **  Cepionides  in  iBoIidis  Atame 
quondam  oppido,  nunc  pago»  nafinzntur."  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  30.  Gonf. 
xzzvii.  xo. 

preying 
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BOOK  prejing'on  him  who  feeds  them.    This  evil  can- 
^'*       not  be  remedied  by  equalizing  property,  whether 
lands  or  moveables,  of  which  lad  Phaleas  has 
ontiitted  to  fpeak*     It  can  be  cured  only  by  that 
lalutary  difcipline  which  will  make  one  part  of 
^      the  community  delight  in  doing  juftice,  and  by 
that  found  policy  which   will  prevent  the  re- 
maining part  from  committing  with  impunity 
any  ferious  wrong ;  for  the  majority  of  mankind 
will  always  be  the  fport  of  their  own  headftrong 
paffions ;  and  though  they  ought  to  be  treated 
with  equity  and  humanity,  mud  be  habitually 
overawed  by  authority,  and  feafonably  rellrained 
by  power.     Phaleas's  republic  will  be  but  a 
fmall  one  if  mechanics  and  artificers  be  debarred 
from  all  fhare  in  the  government     The  inftitu* 
tions  of  Epidamnus^  reipe£ling  the  lower  ranks, 
and  thofe  eftabliihed  on  the  fame  fubje^  by  Dio- 
phantus  at  Athens,  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
Such  are  the  merits  and  the  defeats  of  the  re- 
public of  Piialeas. 
Chap.  6.         Hippodamus,  the  fon  of  Euryphon,  a  Mile- 
~"T\    fian,  and  by  profeffion  an  archite^,  gained  ce- 
repubUc  of  lebrity  in  his  own  art  by  conftrudbing  the  Pirasus 
Hippoda.    at  Athens,  and  by  improving  the  method  of 
archlteaof  diftributiug  ftreets,  and  planning  cities.     His 
Mietiw.     ]ove  of  diftinftion  expofed  him  to  the  reproach 
of  vanity ;  and  many  afcribed  to  affe&ation, 

*  See  Hiftoiy  of  Ancient  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  375.  and  vol.ii.  p.  iSj. 
The  lower  dailb  in  Epidamnus  as  'well  as  in  Athens,  though  not  pub- 
lic flaves  as  in  Lacpnia  and  Thefialy^  were  much  employed  in  what 
Ari^tle  coofiders  as  fertile  taiks,  becaufe  performed  by  the  exertions 
,pf  Qi^re  bodily  lid>our ;  particularly  in  building*  mining,  ^nd  othjer 
public  woHcs« 
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his  magnificent  dreis,  his  flowing  lacks,  and  the  book 
warm  mantle  which  he  wore,  even  during  the       "•     . 
heat  of  fummer.     Hippodamus  was  ambitious 
of  reaching  eminence  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  is  the  firft  author  who,  without  any  pradtice 
in  af&irs,  wrote  a  treatife  concerning  the  beft 
form  of  government.     His  republic  confifted  of 
ten  thoufand  men,  divided  into  the  three  clafles 
of  artificers,  huibandmeUy-and  foldiers.     The 
territory  "he  likewife   divides  into  three  por- 
tions ;  the  facred,  deftined  for  the  various  exi« 
gencies  of  the  public  worfliip ;  the  common,  to 
be  cultivated  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  fol- 
diers ;  and  the  private,  to  be  feparately  appro- 
priated by  the  hufbandmen.    His  laws  alfo  were  The  new 
divided  into  three  kinds,  becaufe  he  thought  ^^^ 
there  were  only  three  forts  of  injuries ;  infults, 
damages,  and  death.     He  inflituted  a  court  of 
appeal,  compofed  of  feleft  fenators.     Sentence, 
he  thought,  ought  not  to  be  pafled  by  votes  or 
ballot ;  but  that  each  judge  (hould  be  furniflied 
with  a  tablet,  on  which  he  Ihould  write  guilty^ 
if  he  fimpty  condemned ;  and  which  he  ihould 
leave  unwritten,  if  he  fimply  acquitted;  but  on 
which,  if  he  found  the  defendant  in  fome  mea- 
fure  guilty,  but  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the  in- 
di61:ment,  he  Ihould  mark  this  difference,  fixating 
how  much  the  culprit  Ihould  pay,  or  what  pu- 
fiifliment  he  (hould  fuffer.     As  the  law  formerly 
flood,  Hippodamus  obferved,  that  in  all  cafes 
requiring  this  diftindlion,  the  judge,  who  was 
bound  by  oath  to  obferve  juilice  in  his  decifions, 
mud  commit  perjuiy  whenever  he  either  fimply 
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BOOK  and  pofitively  condemned,  or  fimply  and  pod-' 
^  J^-  tively  acquitted.  Hippodamus  alfo  eftabliflied 
a  law  in  favour  of  thofe  whofe  inventions  tended 
to  improve  the  conftitution  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  they  were  to  be  diilinguiflied  by  pecu- 
liar honours ;  and  the  children  of  thofe  who  fell 
in  battle  were  to  be  maintained  and  educated  at 
the  public  expence.  This  lad  regulatioh,  firft 
introduced  by  the  architect  of  Miletus,  has 
been  adopted  by  Athens  and  other  cities.  Ac- 
cording to  his  plan  of  policy,  the  magiftrates 
were  all  of  them  to  be  elefted  by  the  free  and 
impartial  fufirages  of  their  fellow-citizens,  con- 
fiding of  the  three  clafles  of  men  above  men- 
tioned :  the  concerns  of  the  date,  the  affairs  of 
drangers,  the  care  and  management  of  orphans, 
formed  the  three  important  objects  entruded  to 
their  adminidration. 
Examina-  Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  republic 
tionrfhii  Qf  Hippodamus.  In  examining  this  republic, 
the  firft  difficulty  that  occurs  refpe6ls  his  divi- 
fion  of  the  citizens.  The  huftandmen,  the  arti- 
ficers, and  the  foldiers,  are  all  of  them  to  be 
members  of  the  date;  but  the  hud)andmen 
deditute  of  arms,  the  artificers  deditute  of 
both  lands  and  arms,  will  maintain  a  very  un- 
equal conflifik  with  the  foldiers,  if  thefe  laft 
fliould  be  tempted  to  enfiave  them.  An  afTocia- 
tion  of  men,  fo  unequally  treated  by  the  legifla- 
tor,  mud  continually  tend  to  diffolution.  The 
great  executive  magidracies,  together  with 
every  office  of  military  command,  devolve  of 
courfe  on  the  foldiers.     Can  the  two  remaining 
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claiTes  be  expected  to  wiih  the  continuance  of  a  B  o  o  k 
government,  from  whofe  honours  and  emolu-  ,  "*^ 
ments  they  are  for  ever  to  be  excluded  ?  A  re- 
volution, therefore,  muft  fpeedily  take  place^ 
unlefs  the  military  be  more  powerful  than  both 
the  hulbandmen  and  the  artificers  united ;  jmd 
if  they  actually  be  fo,  of  what  fignification  is  it; 
that  thefe  degraded  clafles  are  fummoned  to 
give  their  votes  at  ele^ions,  and  mocked  with 
the  appellation  of  citizens  ?  Artificers,  fubfifl- 
ing  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour,  are  eflTen- 
tial  to  the  exiftence  of  every  city  or  commu*- 
nity.  But  the  clafs  of  hufbandmen,  as  regu- 
lated by  Hippodamus,  by  what  tie  of  utility  are 
they  linked  to  the  date  ?  The  common  lands 
might  be  cultivated  by  tbe^  military  themfelves ; 
which  would  deftroy  the  di(lin6i;ion  between  the 
foldiers  and  the  peafants.  They  might  ]^e  cul- 
tivated by  men  deftitute  of  private  eftates ;  and 
this  would  form  a  fourth  clafs,  diilinS:  from  the 
hufbandmen  of  Hippodamus ;  who,  by  a  moft 
awkward  regulation,  are  to  labour  one  diftri^, 
coniifting  of  their  private  eftates,  for  their 
own  maintenance,  and  another,  confifting  of  . 
the  common  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
military ;  a  moft  ufelefs  diftin6tion  of  property, 
and  moft  abfurd  partition  of  employment,  by 
which  much  valuable  time  would  be  loft,  and 
much  unnecefia'ry  expence  incurred. 

The  judicial  regulations  of  Hippodamus  are  of  lusjudi- 
not  lefs  blameable,  fince  their  direct  tendency  f**f  '**^" 
is  to  convert  judges  into  arbiters,  and  thereby 
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B  Q  o  K  to  arm  them  with  an  arbitrary  power  of  deci* 
^  Jj^'_^fion,  which  can  never  be  expedient  to  the  par- 
ties, unlefs  it  be  fpecially  granted,  and  volun- 
tarily entrufted.  In  matters  fubmitted  to  arbi- 
tration, communication  of  fentiment  and  diC- 
cuflion  of  opinion  are  not  only  allowed  but  re- 
quired. In  courts  of  juftice,  moft  It^giflators 
have  ilri^lly  prohibited  both  ;  comtQanding  each 
judge  fimply  to  condema  or  fimply  to  acquitf  as 
his  own  reaibn  directs*  By  the  innovations  of 
Hippodamus,  legal  proceedings  would  be  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confufion*  The  defead- 
ant  might  be  ordered  by  one  judge  to  pay 
twenty  minse;  by  another  more ;  and  by  a  third, 
left  {  each  might  differ  from  every  other ;  s^d 
all  from  the  plaintiff.  The  fentence  would  be 
thus  iplit  into  fuch  a  multitude  of  parts  as  it 
would-be  difficult  to  collect,  and  impoffible  to 
unite ;  and  all  thefe  difficulties  would  be  created 
and  encountered,  in  order  to  obviate  an  imagi- 
nary inconvenience ;  for  it  is  falfe  that  the  judge 
is  peijured,  who  fimply  acquits  a  party  fued  for 
twenty  minae,  although  he  may  believe  that  he 
really  owes  half  that  fum«  The  judge  would, 
OB  the  contrary,  be  perjured,  if  he  did  not  ac- 
quit him ;  and  in  all  fimilar  cafes,  the  fault  lies 
not  in  the  law  or  in  the  judge,  but  in  the  libel 
and  in  the  plaintiff,  whofe  cafe  is  not  corredily 
dated,  and  whofe  a£tion  is  not  fairly  brought* 
Ktbwia  The  law  in  favour  of  thofe  whofe  inventions 
fK9oiaci  tend  to  improve  the  conflitution  of  the  com- 
toprove-  naonwealth,  is  more  Ipecious  than  folid.  Bear- 
ing 
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ing  beauty  on  its  furface''^  it  is  fraught  with  book 
perfecution,  innovation,  and  fedition.     It  is  the  ,  _°i 
opinion  of  many,  that  ancient  laws,  which  are 
good,  are  preferable  to  new  ones,  though  bet> 
ter ;  and  that  a  moderately  wife  conllitution  of 
government  ought  never  to  be  altered.    Upon 
this  delicate  fubjedt,  the  following  obfervations 
may  deferve  attention.     The  advocates  for  al*  Ai^unents 
teration  and  improvement    obferve,    that  the  ^Jtil^Ji^- 
gymnaftic  exercifes  and  medicine,  as  well  as  all  novation. 
other  arts  and  faculties,  have  been  carried  to 
their  a£lual  ftate  of  perfe6tion  by  repeated  trials 
and  reiterated  efforts.    If  legiflation  be  a  fcience 
or  an  art,  tnuft  it  not  partake  of  thd  fame  nature, 
and  follow  the  fame  progrefs  with  all  other  arts 
and  fciences  which,  being  founded  on  obferva^ 
tion,  have  been  reared,  extended,  and  perfefted 
by  experiment  and  refledlion  ?  That  it  does  par* 
take  of  the  fame  progrefs,  civil  hiftory  aSbrds 
the  moft  convincing  proofs.     What  can  be  more 
rude,  what  more  barbarous,  than  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Greeks,  when  they  frequented  the 
public  places  with  fwords  by  their  fides ;   and 
bought  and  fold  their  women  like  cattle  in  a 
market  ?  In  thofe  ftates  which  have  adhered  too 
fcrupulonily  to  their  hereditary  ufages,  what 
groflhefs,  iniquity,  and  cruelty  every  where  pre- 
vail !    At  CumsB,  a  man  may  be  convicted  and 
puniflied  as  a  murderer,  on  the  evidence  of  the 

^  Arifcdt's  expreftoa  is  renuvkaUe;  ow^fibX/Mv  aauumi  the 
firft  wMdf  (kooting  what  k  pteafiog  to  the  eyc»  had  eone  to  denote 
what  wagivcahlciBgeBend}  and  dbtaety  joined  with  anmpm}  <<  vhat 
b  pleafing  to  hear/' 
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kindred  of  him  who  pro(Qcutes  for  the  murder; 
It  is  not  for  what  is  ancient,  but  for  what  is  ufe- 
ful,  that  men  of  fenfe  ought  to  contend ;  and 
whatever  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  former  quality, 
cannot  be  expected  to  poffefs  much  of  the  lat- 
ten  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
whether  produced  by  the  genial  power  of  the 
earth%  or  faved  from  the  ruins  of  fome  dreadful 
cataftrophe,  muil  have  been  degraded  by  weak- 
nefs  of  underllanding,  and  difgraced  by  unruly 
ftrength  of  paffion.  The  inllitutions  afcribed 
to  the  earth-born  giants  are  not,  furely,  worthy 
of  being  followed  with  refpe6tful  deference. 
But  innovations,  were  it  defirable  to  prevent 
them,  are  not,  however,  to  be  prevented  :  they 
are  neceflary  and  inevitable.  Written  laws, 
with  whatever  comprehenfivenefs  and  precifion 
they  may  be  penned,  cannot  exprefs  all  that 
variety  of  cafes  to  which,  and  which  only,  they 
may  with  jnllice  be  applied.  Rights  are  to  be 
maintained,  wrongs  to  be  prevented,  and  there- 
fore laws  are  made.  Thefe  laws  are  general ; 
exceptions  to  them  occur ;  new  exceptions  mul- 
tiply ;  and  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
exceptions  at  length  produce  new  laws  far  more 
equitable  than  thofe  which  had  previoufly  been 
eftablilhed. 
Stronger  Formidable  as  thele  arguments  feem,  they 
JJ?^^  may  be  oppofed  by  others  of  not  left  weight: 

^  Ariftotle  ii  here  fpeaking  u  an  advocate ;  and*  in  fiating  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  innovation^  does  nott  therefore^  think  it  ne- 
ceffipy  to  adhere  to  the  eUabliihed  tenets  of  his  plulofophy.  See 
Analyfis*  p.  135. 

arguments 
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arguments  which  prove  that  even  the  ruft  of  go-  book 
vernment  is  to  be  refpefted,  and  that  its  fabrie  ^*_ 
is  never  to  be  touched  but  with  a  fearful  and 
trembling  hand.  When  the  evil  of  perfevering 
in  hereditary  inftitutions  is  fmall,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  endured,  becaufe  the  evil  of  depart- 
ing from  them  is  certainly  very  great.  Slight 
imperfections,  therefore,  whether  in  the  laws 
themfelves,  or  in  thofe  who  adminifter  and  exe- 
cute the  laws,  ought  always  to  be  overlooked, 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  corre^ed  without  occa^ 
fioning  a  much  greater  mifchief,  and  tending 
to  weaken  that  reverence  which  the  fafety  of  all 
governments  requires  that  the  citizens  at  large 
Ihould  entertain,  cultivate,  and  cherifh  for  the 
hereditary  inftitutions  of  their  country.  The 
comparifon  drawn  from  the  improvement  of 
arts,  does  not  apply  to  the  amendment  of  laws. 
To  change  or  improve  an  art,  and  to  al^er  or 
amend  a  law,  are  things  as  diffimilar  in  their 
operation  as  different  in  their  tendency:  for 
laws  operate  as  pra6lical  principles  of  moral 
^filion*}  and,  like  all  the  rules  of  morality,  de- 
rive 

^  The  Sugiiite's  argument  againft  innovation  does  not  apply  to 
Afaat  kind  of  it  propofed  by  Lord  Bacon^  namely,  the  imitating  that 
^reat  innovator  Time,  whofe  operations  are  fo  flow  and  fldlfuly 
diat  they  elude  the  fenfes  and  eicape  obferyationy  ^(  Novator  maxi« 
miis»  tempus ;  quid  ni  igitur  tempus  imitemur  i"  and  again,  *^  Quia 
novator  tempus  imitatur,  quod  novationes  ita  iniinuat>  ut  fenfus  fal- 
Jant  ?"  That  great  man  concludes  with  Ariftotle*  *<  It  is  improper  to 
•try  new  eiqperiments  in  the  political  body,  unlels  the  neceifity  be 
Airgenty  or  the  utility  evident.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the 
defire  of  reformation  may  occafion  the  change,  and  not  the  deiire  of 
ihe  change  plead  for  the  reformation.  Again,  let  all  novelty,  though 
ix,  capfiot,  jperhaps,  be  rejected,  yet  be  held  fufpe^ed.    And  la^y» 
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S  O  O  K  rive  their  force  and  efficacy,  as  even  the  name 
^*  imports,  from  the  cuftomary  repetition  of  ha» 
bitual  a6ts,  and  the  flow  operation  of  time. 
Ever}'  alteration  of  the  lawB,  therefore,  tends 
to  fubvert  that  authority  on  which  the  perfuafive 
energy  of  all  laws  is  founded;  to  abridge, 
weaken,  and  deftroy  the  power  of  law  itfelf '•• 

Though 


«ft  the  Scripture  dire^Sy  let  ut  ftand  upon  the  old  pathf9  and  fee 
and  aik  for  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein/'  Political  £fiay% 
EfTay  xi.  It  is  worthy  of  remarky  that  Bacon  lived  in  the  age 
of  nsformation  in  religion,  and  was  himfelf  a  great  reformer  in 
philoibphy.  He  combated  fuccelsfully  the  pretended  philofophy  of 
Ariitotle,  which  was  certainly  far  worfe  than  no  philofophy  at  all  j 
^ut  his  difiike  to  the  diftorted  Ihadow  made  him  think,  at  leaft  %eakt  too 
4ifireli)e^uJly  ci  the  fubftance.  Whoever  has  read  only  the  works 
of  Bacon,  is  not  a  competent  judge;  but  whoever  has  read  the  workt 
both  of  Bacon  and  of  Ariftotle,  w31  be  ready  to  acknowledge  tha( 
the  former  is  wanting  in  gratitude  to  an  author  whom  he  is  continually 
arraigning  and  continually  copying.  Yet  Lord  Bacon  is  not  altogether 
without  excufe :  in  his  time»  the  pretended  authority  of  Ariftotle  en- 
thralled the  human  mind.  In  the  prefent  agei  that  illuftrious  modem 
mighty  confiflently  with  his  principUst  greatly  vary  his  conduEt ;  and 
exaggerate  the  merit  of  the  Stagirite,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  with 
the  fame  views,  which  made  him  formerly  depreciate  and  defame  it^ 
^  Notwithftanding  this  decifion  of  Ariftotle's,  a  learned  modem 
writer  obferves ;  <*  As  to  the  perpetuating  their  inftitutions  and  ren- 
dering them  immutable,  this  entered  noNnto  the  intention  of  the  old 
Grecian  legiilation.  A  fyftem  of  immutable  and  irrevocable  laws 
might  indeed  be  the  barbarous  proje^  of  Eaftem  policy:  but  the 
Grecian  legiflators  were  too  well  experienced  in  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, the  genhis  of  fociety,  and  the  ceafelefs  viciStode  t^  htunan 
things,  ever  to  dtram  of  fo  ridiculous  a  deGgn."  Warburton'a 
Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  b.  ii.  fe^.  3.  This  is  expreiled  too  ftrongly 
and  too  abfohitety.  Not  to  mention  the  example  of  Lycvrgus,  (fte 
Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  3.)  which  Wartwirton  indeed 
admits  as  an  exception,  but  (ays  that  Lycurgus  was  fingle  in  the  ri<fi-> 
culous  attempt  of  making  his  laws  perpetual ;  a  whole  velnme  might 
be  written  to  prove  Ariflotle's  decifion  conformable  to  the  geami 
voice  of  poets,  orators,  hiftorians,  and  legiflators.  Ati  ^!  jum  iv; 
»f*«$  tnc  «r»rf»&5  xodaTn^  tivsk  J«/Ti^«?f  Oryj  oi/rmfUK  •  That  we 
ought  to  maintain  wialtered  the  laws  of  our  eoustryy  and  feipea 
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Though  innovation  in  general  ihoold  not  be  ^ 00 X 
univerfally  reprobated,  yet  various    queftions 
would  arife,  on  what  occafions  it  is  warrantable. 

The 


thtm  as  certain  iecoadaiy  divimties."  Stobseusy  fenn.  xxzvm.  p.  219. 
Such  b  the  general  corollary  refulting  from  the  political  writings  of  Gre- 
eiaa  antiquity  * ;  a  corolUry  adopted  by  Cicero  f  i  their  beft  inter' 
preter*  De  Legibus ;  and  fuch  it  the  do^rine  maintained  by  Demos- 
thenes himfelfy  when  fpeaking  to  the  Athenians^  whofe  decrees,  go- 
verned by  wild  demagogues,  were  as  variable  as  the  Buripus.  See 
his  Oration  againft  Timocrates*  particularly  the  laft  pages.  In  the 
iame  Oration  (p.  480,  ex  edit.  V^olf.)  there  is  a  pa(&ge  worthy  of 
remark.  *<  I  am  inclined,  citizen  judges,  to  explain  to  you  hotir 
the  Locrians  make  laws.  Toa  will  not  f uffer  any  detriment  by  hear* 
iBg  this  example ;  an  example  of  the  mode  of  legifladon  In  a  well- 
regulated  date.  The  Locrians  23X  fo  firmly  perfuaded  that  it  is  their 
doty  to  uphold  their  ancient  laws,  and  to  defend  them  agaiiift  tbt 
intoreft  or  caprioe  of  innovators,  that  whoever  propofes  a  new  law, 
does  it  with  a  halter  about  his  neck.  Should  the  law  be  approved, 
the  propofer  deporU  nnhurt;  but  ihoaki  his  hw  be  rejedted,  he  it 
firaogled  in  his  own  halter.  This  iahitary  inflitution  proves  an  tfiedlual 
check  to  innovation ;  and  the  Locrians  firidlly  obferve  their  ancient 
kws ;  iniomuch,  that  in  a  great  length  of  time,  only  one  fingle  laW 
has  been  altered.  The  old  law  ordained,  that  whoever  ftruck  out 
the  eye  of  another,  (hould  lofe  one  of  his  own  eyes ;  a  puniflmient 
which  did  not  admit  of  any  pecuniary  commutation,  but  was  to  be 
x%oroufiy  infli^ed.  A  man  with  only  one  eye,  being  threatened 
by  his  adveriary  with  the  k>is  of  the  fingle  eye  he  had,  and  thinking 
life  infopportable  under  ;the  calamity  of  bUndneis,  ventured  to  pro* 
pofe  this  alteratioo  of  the  Jaw;  *  That  he  who  firuck  out  the  eye  of 
a  perfon  who  had  but  ojntf  ihould  be  deprived  cif  both  hb  own  eyes, . 
fo  that  the  puniflmient  might  be  equaj  to  the  crime.'  The  amend- 
ment was  approved  j  amd  this  is  faid  to  have  been  the  only  alteration 
in  the  Locrian  law,  in  the  fpace  .of  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
But.  your  demagogues,  citixen  judges,  make  new  Uws,  folely  for 
their  own  convenience*  almoft  every  month;  if  you  do  not  puniQ) 
tbem*  the  people  at  large  wlU  ibon  be  enilaved  by  thefe  wild  beaftsb'' 
Mc  mg  ^doNiiM  TQ  wAndo(  T»TQK  TM?  di]^$  iuXtvou  As  the  Jaw  mentioned 
hy  Deraoahenes  is  aicribcd  to  Zaleucus  (ZaXwuitm  0;  tfofju^tmn  tov 
MUMP  uawaww  f0f4O9  fffox^  m^MitjMwr,  ^{uu     jStobaeus,    p.  22p 

*  See  thd  ind  Book  of  Phto  on  Laws,  md  the  4^  Book  of  his  Republic 
throughout. 

t  Debet  eoim  coolUtittt  fie  eflfe  cMcm,  ut  ttieraa  lit    Yti|M*  ^  ^-'^ 
k»,Li&. 

X  4  ^Ban. 
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BOOK  The  difference  of  manners,  governments,  and 
^'       of  men,  by  whom  alterations  are  propofed,  and 
hy  whom  they  are  to  be  conducted,  will  pro- 
duce very  complicated  and  almoil  innumerable 
queftions ;  the  folution  of  which  we  (hall  defer 
to  a  more  feafonable  opportunity. 
Chip- 7.         In  examining  the  Spartan,  the  Cretan,  or  in- 
■jT^     deed  any  fyftem  of  laws,  two  queftions  ought 
tions  pre-    chicfly  to  fix  our  attention.     The  firft  queftion 
paratory  to  jg^  Whether  thcfe  laws  be  calculated  to  promote 
natioiTof     the   beft  interefts   of  mankind?    The  fecond, 
the  Spar-     Whether  they  be  calculated  to  promote  thofe 
andCatha-  intcrefts  which,  under  particular  circumftanctes, 
ginianre-    the  legiflator  takes  to  be  the  beft:    in  other 
^"   ^      words,  whether  the  inftitutions  which  we  exa- 
mine be  confiftent  with  the  moft  defirable  and 
moft  perfe6l  model  of  civil  polity;  and  whether 
they  be  confiftent  with  what  the  lawgiver,  all 
things  confidered,  deems  the  government  moft 


ferm.  xzzviii.),  the  Locriaiu  here  fpoken  of  muft  be  the  Locri  £pize> 
phyrii;  fo  called  from  their  territory  near  the  promontory  Ze* 
phyriumy  at  the  fouthera  extremity  of  Italy.  Findar  calls  them 
Zephyrian  Locriansy  in  his  Ihort  and  pithy  panegyric : 

KcM;^o(XKfo;  Afni* 
**  JufHce  governs  the  republic  of  the  Zephyrian  Locrians;  who 
cultivate,  with  equal  fuccefsy  arts  and  arms."  The  law  concersing 
the  halter*  which  Stobaeus  refers  to  ZeleucuSf  is  numbered  by  Dio* 
dorus  Siculus  among  the  laws  of  Charondas.  But  the  lame  writer 
tells  US)  that  Charondas  borrowed  moft  of  his  laws  from  former 
codes.  IModor.xii.  79.  p.  4S5.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the 
principle  of  refilling  innovation  once  prevailed  at  Thuriiy  as  wdl 
^  in  the  republic  of  the  Locri  Epizephyrii ;  though  hiftory  indicates 
that  it  was  far  lefs  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  former  republicy  whid) 
wu  difturbed  by  frequent  cipvolutions.    £phor.  apud  StrAbon.  p.  260. 

fuitable 
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fiiitable  to  thofe  for  whom  he  legiflates  ?    In  B  o  o  ic 
every  well-regulated  commonwealth,  it  is  agreed  .     "*_^ 
that  all  thofe  citizens  who  have  any  (hare  in  the 
public  adminiflration,  fhould  enjoy  leifure  for 
attending  to  this  important  concern.     But  how 
fuch  leifure  may  bed  be  obtained,  is  not  eafy  to 
determine.     The  Pencils  have  often  with  arms  Difacuities 
affailed  the  Theflalians;  and  \he  Helots,  the  H*"s^*^ 

ting  the 

Spartans ;  and  thofe  degraded  orders  of  peafants  peafantt. 
live  as  it  were  in  continual  ambufli,  watching 
the  moment  to  retaliate  thofe  injuries  which 
they  have  indignantly  fuffered  from  men  whofe 
leifure  refults  only  from  their  own  toil.     The  ivhy  they 
Cretan  peafants  have  never  difcovered  the  fame  ^I^}^^ 

ditious  in 

fpirit  of  fedition;  becaufe,  the  cities  of  Crete  Crete  than 
being  all  of  them  fupported  by  the  labour  of  *"'^*^y> 
fervile  ruftics,  it  could  not  be  the  intereft  of 
any  one  date  to  teach  the  flaves  of  its  neigh- 
bours to  rebel,  fince  every  neighbour,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  hoftile,  would  conftantly  enjoy  an 
opportunity  of  retorting  the  injury.  But  the 
Argives,  Arcadians,  and  Meflenians,  fubfiftiog 
chiefly  by  their  own  labour,  and  waging  eternal 
wars  with  Sparta,  always  endeavoured  to  divide 
and  divert  the  enemy's  force,  by  ftirring  the 
Helots  to  rebellion;  and  the  Penefls  firft  re- 
volted from  the  Theflalians,  during  the  wars  of 
the  latter  with  the  Acheans,  Perrsebians,  and 
Magn^lians.  In  the  treatment  of  flaves  and 
pttfants,  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  middle  point 
between  the  extremes  of  indulgence  and  harfli<- 
nefs ;  indulgence  that  is  produ£tive  of  infolence^ 
^nd  harfl)nefs  that  will  be  repaid  with  hatred. 

But 
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BOOK  But  either  extreme  is  highly  inconfiftent  with 
^  the  proper  management  of  thofe  lower  clafifM, 
who  form  as  it  were  the  arms  of  the  comma- 
nity. 
Lycur^s's  Nothing  proves  more  ruinous  to  a  ftate  thaa 
faulty  in-  the  defe6live  education  of  the  women;  fince 
wooum?  ^  wherever  the  inflitutions  refpe6ting  one  half  of 
the  community  are  faulty,  the  corruptions  of 
that  half  will  gradually  taint  the  whole.  The 
undifciplined  manners  of  the  Spartan  women 
are  inconfiftent  with  every  wife  plan  of  legiila- 
tion,  and  totally  adverfe  to  the  principal  aim  of 
Lycurgus ;  who,  exadbing  the  mod  rigid  tem« 
perance  in  his  men,  with  a  view  to  harden  them 
to  fortitude,  has  granted  every  indulgence  to 
his  women,  and  thereby  corrupted  them  with 
licentioufnefs.  In  a  nation  of  foldiers,  the  er* 
rors  in  female  education,  and  the  vicious  pa£* 
fions  refulting  fronfi  that  fatal  fource,  are  doubly 
prejudicial ;  for  the  poet  had  furveyed  life  and 
manners  with  difcernment,  who  firft  coupled 
Mars  and  Venus ;  all  martial  nations  being  im* 
moderately  amorous,  and  therefore  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  undue  influence,  or  rather  the 
dominion,  of  women ;  with  the  exception  how« 
ever  of  the  Celts*,  and  if  there  be  any  other 
people  who  openly  prefer  unnatural  love.  It  is 
of  little  confequence  whether  women  rule  the 
ftate,  or  men,  governed  by  women,  rule  it  in 
fubfervience  to  female  pafiions.  During  the 
invafion  of  the  Thebans,  the  Spartan  women  \ 

*  Vid.  Apienaeuaif  Lxiil.  c.  »7. 

^  See  the  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece,  voLiiL  p.  394. 

inftead 
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inilead  of  rendering  tbofe  fervices  which  women  book 
on   fimilar   occafions   have    often    performed,  ,   j^^ 
caufed  more  evil  than  even  the  arms  of  the 
enemy:    and    avarice    muft    always  domineer 
wherever  women  bear  fway. 

The  incongruous  regulations  reipe&ing  the  whence  k 
two  fexes  in  Sparta  proceeded  from  a  natural  ^^^* 
caufe.  The  fevere  duties  of  the  field  had  pre* 
pared  the  men  for  fubmiffion  to  civil  difcipline ; 
but  the  women,  untamed  and  turbulent,  ipamed 
the  yoke  of  legiflation.  The  fault,  therefore,  is 
chargeable  on  ^themfelves,  rather  than  on  Ly* 
curgus.  But  we  are  not  now  inquiring  who  is 
to  blame,  but  what  is  blameable  ? 

The   unequal  diftribution  of  property  forms  Faulty  n- 
another  material  defe6l  in  the  Spartan  govern-  f^^ 
tnent.     Lycurgus  prohibited  the  acquifition  of  property. 
'  lands  by  purchafe,  but  fet  no  bounds  to  their 
tranfmiflion  and  accumulatfon  by  gifts  and  tef- 
taments.     Landed  property  therefore  has  been 
engrofled  by  a  few ;  and  if  the  whole  territory 
were  divided  into  five  equal  portions,  not  lefs 
than  two  of  thefe  portions  would  be  found  veiled 
in  women ;  fuch  is  the  improvidence  of  the  laws 
refpedling  fucceffion,  the  enormity  of  dowers, 
and  the  extravagance  of  marriage  iettlements ! 
The  natural  efie£t  <^  fuch  faulty  regulations  is  Their  in- 
to diminiih  the  populoufnefs  of  the  country,  •^^•' 
which  fcarcely  contains  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  inhabitants  which  it  is  capable  of  fupply* 
ing  with  fubfiftence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  thirty  thoufand  heavy-armed  men,  and  fif- 
teen  hundred  cavalry,  which  it  was  thought 
^ble  to  fend  into  the  field.     One   great  evil 

refulting 
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BOOK  refulting  from  this  diminution  of  people  was 
^  fatally  experienced  when  the  fingle  defeat  at 
Leu3;ra  reduced  this  ancient  kingdom  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  It  is  reported  that  the  kings  pre* 
ceding  Lycurgus  fupplied  the  wafte  of  the 
natives  in  war,  by  alluring  foreigners  into  the 
country ;  and  that  the  Spartans  alone  amounted 
to  ten  thoufand  men  bearing  arms.  Without 
examining  this  report  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
ftrength  derived  from  numbers  will  be  better 
and  more  fafely  promoted  by  levelling  the 
exceffive  inequalities  of  property.  Lycurgus, 
however,  certainly  wifhed  to  increafe  the 
ilrength  of  the  flate,  when  he  enacted,  that  the 
man  who  had  three  fons  fhould  be  exempted 
from  the  night-watch,  and  that  he  who  had  four 
Ihould  enjoy  a  complete  immunity  from  all 
public  burdens.  But  this  regulation  evidently 
claihes  with  the  preceding,  fince,  under  a  faulty 
dillribution  of  property,  an  increafe  of  popu* 
loufnefs  is  only  an  augmentation  of  mifery. 
Advan-  The  popular  part  of  the  conftitution  of  Sparta, 

tagesand    refidiug  in  the  Ephori,  is  liable  to  many  objec- 
^ccTat-  tions:    though  invefted  with  the  mod   awful 
tending  tb^  powers,  the  Ephori  or  infpe3x>rs  mull  all  of 
Bphon.      ^jjgjj,  jjg  chofen  indifcriminately  from  the  mul- 
titude,  and  often  from  thofe  of  the  lowed  and 
pooreft  clafs.    The  decifions  of  fuch  men  ought 
not  to  be  arbitrary  or  final.    Their  conuption 
has  been  fliamefully  manifeft  on  many  former 
occafions^;  and  in  a  very  recent  tranfa£tion, 
their  venality,   refulting  from    their  poverty, 

^  Hifbry  of  Ancient  Greece^  volii.  p.6z. 

10  had 
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had  well  nigh  ruined  the  commonwealth.  Their  BOOK 
authority,  too,  is  exorbitant  and  tyrannical}  ,  ^  . 
even  the  kings  acknowledge  the  neceffity  of 
paying  court  to  them ;  and  their  undue  influ- 
ence in  the  government  has  often  expofed  the 
ariftocracy  of  Sparta  to  the  evils  flowing  from 
the  moll  turbulent  democracy.  Yet  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  magiftracy  of  the 
Ephori,  ill  regulated  as  it  is,  tends  to  prefervc 
the  balance  of  the  conflitution,  and  has  there- 
by perpetuated  its  duration.  To  give  {lability 
to  any  government,  it  is  neceflary  that  all  or- 
ders of  the  ftate  fhould  feel  their  intereft  in  its 
fafety.  Whether  by  accident  or  defign,  this 
falutary  purpofe  has  been  efFe6led  at  Sparta. 
The  kings  are  inflexibly  bound  to  a  conflitution 
which  confers  on  them  peculiar  honours:  the 
fidelity  of  the  higher  ranks  of  men  is  fecured  by 
the  inflitution^  of  the  fenate,  an  admiffion  into 
which  is  the  exclnfive  reward  of  their  merit  and 
fervices :  the  people  at  large  remain  content 
with  their  condition,  when  they  contemplate 
the  fovereign  magiftracy  of  the  five  Ephori  prp- 
mifcuoufly  elected  from  the  whole ;  and  who 
ought  certainly  to  be  fo  ele6led,  though  not 
after  the  cbildifh  fafhion   that  now  prevails  N 

The 

^  Arifiotle  appUes  the  lame  epithet^  a  few  fentencea  belowi  to 
the  eleAion  of  the  fenate ;  but  omits  telling  us  wherein  this  puerility 
conMed.  The  defe^  is  fupplied  by  Fiutarchy  in  the  life  of  Lycur* 
gus;  who  relates^  <<  That  the  aflembly  of  the  people  having  cooh 
vened  in  the  market-place^  a  certain  number  of  feleA  perfons  were 
confined  in  a  neighbouring  edifice ;  where*  without  the  poffibility  of 
feeing  or  being  feen  by  the  aflembly^  they  could  only  hear  its  (hoiits* 
The  candidates  for  the  fenate  then  niarched  through  the  mid^e  of 

the 
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BOOK  The  indulgences  alfo  permitted  to  the  Epbori 
^  ^\  _j,  in  their  ordinary  mode  of  life,  are  totally  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  Lycurgus's  legiflation. 
Severity  of  manners  carried  to  the  extremes  of 
harihnefi  and  rigour  is  the  prevailing  feature  of 
his  policy;  but  while  the  reft  of  the  citizens 
fnatch  only  by  ftealth  even  the  moft  lawful  plea- 
fures,  the  Epbori  are  abfurdly  indulged  in  ^he 
unbounded  gratification  of  all  their  paflions. 
imperfec-  The  conftitution  of  the  Spartan  fenate  labours 
^°[jy  *^*  under  many  defe6ls ;  when  the  legiflator  enabled 
that  the  members  of  this  council  fhould  hold 
their  office  for  life,  he  did  not  confider  that 
the  underftanding '  grows  old  as  well  as  the 
body.  The  great  and  uncontroverted  power^ 
vefted  in  the  fenate  might  be  iafely  entrufted  to 
confummate  wifdom  and  perfe6t  virtue  :  but  the 
Spartan  fenators  have  been  feduced  by  par- 
tiality, and  often  corrupted  by  bribes.    Their 


dw  dSeaAAjf  one  alter  the  otfaeri  in  the  order  determined  hy  lot. 
As  each  candidate  pafled  in  reviewy  the  people  teflified  their  favour 
by  accUmation ;  while  the  imprifoned  judges  marked  on  tablets  the 
loudneili  and  frequency  of  the  fboutiy  without  knowing  to  which  of 
tlM  candidate  they  applied.  He  who  was  honoured  by  the  moft 
freouent  repetitions  of  the  loudeft  fiiouts  was  declared  fenator/'  Our 
antnor  juiUy  condemns  this  mode  of  elediion  as  chi]dilh»  iince  the 
tiKcdMnoniansy  like  children  unable  to  county  contented  themfelves 
with  probability  in  a  matter  where^  by  telling  the  votes,  abiblute 
certainty  might  hare  been  attained.  This  mode  of  eledtion  was  alio 
trdl  calculated  to  gratify  the  fraudulent  defigns  of  the  judges ;  for 
when  they  happened  to  have  an  undue  partiality  for  any  of  the  can- 
dldateiy  they  might  guels,  from  his  general  charaAer»  with  what 
kind  cf  flwuts  he  was  likely  to  be  received ;  and*  in  oppofition  to 
tntth»  declare  the  acclamations  In  his  favour  the  loudeft  and  moft  fre« 
quent.  Vid.  Thucydid.  l.i.  p.  58.  edit.  Frankforty  15 94. 
•  Sh  Analyfls,  p.  s7>  ^  ^^' 

malveri^ 
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malverfations  therefore  ought  to  be  reftrainedby  ^  o  o  K 
the  regular  operation  of  a  law,  compelling  them  J^' 
at  dated  times  to  give  an  account  of  their  ad- 
noioiilration ;  as  their  undue  exercife  of  power 
is  but  imperfe6tly  checked  by  being  occa^ 
fionally  obnoxious  to  the  wild  tyranny  of  the 
Ephori*  Their  mode  of  election  is  puerile"^; 
and  that  none  fliould  be  admitted  into  the  fe- 
nate,  but  thofe  who  canvafs  for  that  honour, 
tends  to  excite  and  invigorate  that  impudence 
oi  ielfiih  ambition  which  occafions  half  the 
wickednefs  of  mankind,  and  which  is  iropru« 
det^tly  inflamed  by  the  inilitutions  of  Lycurgus* 

Whether  the  office  of  king  be  at  all  ufeful  in  of  thetivo 
a  republican  government,  fhall  be  examined  ^^^  ^ 
hereafter.  In  whatever  manner  that  queftion 
maybe  determined,  it, is  plain  that  this  office 
ought  to  be  the  reward  of  tried  and  approved 
merit  \  fince  the  inilitutions  of  Sparta  have  not 
been  found  capable  of  forming  men,  recom- 
mended by  the  accidental  circumftance  of  birth, 
worthy  of  filling  a  throne.  The  legiflator,  in- 
deed, vifibly  delpaired  of  perfecting  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  virtue,  fince  he  condeicended  to 
derive  affiftance  from  their  paffions  and  their 
vices.  Men  at  variance  with  each  other  are 
confidered  as  the  fitteft  perfons  to  be  joined  in 
the  fame  important  commiffions ;  and  the  fafety 
of  the  ftate  is  thought  to  have  no  fmall  depend- 
ence on  the  diflenfion  of  the  kings* 

The  Phiditia,  or  public  tables,  are  ill  infti-  Of  thePlii- 
tuted,  for  thofe  only  can  frequent  them  who  are  ^^^ 

■»  See  note  k. 
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BOOK  capable  of  bearing  their  fair  proportion  of  th^r 
t     ?1    .  expence.     At  Crete,  the  expence  of  the  pubHc 
tables  is  fupplied  by  the  ftate,  and  even  the 
pooreft  citizens  may  enjoy  them ;   but  as  ma- 
naged at  Sparta,  the  ^Phiditia  have  weakened 
the  democratical  part  of  the  conflitution,  which 
they  were  intended  to  flrengthen  and  uphold. 
Oftheliigk      The  extraordinary  powers  granted  to  the  high 
^^"^^^     admiral  of  the  republic  have  been  juftly  con* 
demned  by  feveral  writers.     The  two  kings  are 
the  perpetual  and  hereditary  commanders  of  the 
army  ;  but  the  high  admiral  is  veiled  with  fuch 
*  unbounded  authority  in  naval  affairs  as  renders 
him  a  fort  of  third  king  in  the  country,  whofe 
ambition  has  often  fliaken  and  almoft  rent  afua« 
der  the  community. 
Lycttigus't      Plato's  obfervation  is  juft,  that  the  laws  of 
dSeaio^  Lycurgus  are  well  adapted  to  the  affairs  of  war, 
for  war.     but  to  them  only}  Sparta  therefore  has  been 
faved  by  her  wars,  and  ruined  by  her  victories, 
which  (he  knew  not  how  to  improve  or  to  en- 
joy :   her  citizens  thought  rightly  and  wifelyi 
that  virtue  was  better  fitted  than  vice  for  ac* 
quiring  conqueil  and  dominion  ;  they  thought 
erroueoufly  and  abfurdly,  that  thefe  effe^  of 
virtue  were  more  valuable  than  the  cau(e. 
Theirragu-      At  Sparta  the  ftate  is  poor,  and  the  revenues 
^^i^Aft  ^^  levied,  for  the  wide  extent  of  territory  ren- 
Spajtan      <lers  the  citizens  negligent  in  mutually  exa^ng 
Tvrta}».     their  reciprocal   coAtributions.      The  poverty 
and  difintereftednefs  of  the  public  thus  forms 
a  ftriking  contrafl  with  the  wealth  and  avaride 
of  individuals.     But  enough  concerning  the 

Spartan 
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Spartan  government,   of  whrch  we  have  now  BOOK 
enumerated  the  moft  material  defefits.  .    ^J^  ^ 

The  civil  polity  of  Crete  nearly  refembles  that  chap.  s. 
of  Sparta,  in  fome  parts  not  inferior  to  it,  but  ™ 
in  general  worfe  arranged  and  lefs  polifhed  ;  the  vemment 
Spartan   government  being  later  in  its  form-  of  Crete. 
ation,  and  an  improvemept  on  the  conflitution 
of  Crete,  which  Lycurgus  took  for  his  model. 
During  the  travels  of  that  lawgiver,  after  he 
ceafed  to  be  guardian  to  king  Charilaus,  the 
ifland  of  Crete,  recommended  by  its  ancient 
connection  with  his  mother  country,  chiefly  at- 
tracted his  regard,    and  long   challenged  his 
reiidence ;  for  LyCtos  was  a  colony  qf  Lace- 
daemon,  and  the  fettlers  in   that  diftriCt  con- 
formed to  the  laws  fubiifling  in  other  parts  of 
the  ifland,  which  have  continued  to  prevail 
to  this  day  as  firft   eftabliflied  by  the  elder 
Minos. 

Crete,  rifing  in  the  midil  of  the  Mediterra-  Advanta- 
nean  fea,  projecting  towards  Peloponnefus  on  ^^^^ 
one  fide,  and  on  the  other  advancing  towards  uuiuL 
Rhodes  and  Triopium  on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  is 
formed  as  it  were  by  nature  for  holding  the 
naval  empire  of  Greece,  which  is  every  where  a 
maritime  country ;  Minos  induftrioufly  availed 
himfelf  of    this   advantageous  lituation,  con- 
quered fdme  of  the  iflands,  colonized  others,  and 
died  at  Camicus  in  his  unfortunate  expedition 
againft  Sicily. 

There  is  a  ilriking  analogy,  we  have  faid.  Agreement 
between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  inftitutions:  ["tJ^^Spar- 

*■  tan  and 

the  territory  of  Laconia  is  cultivated  for  the  Cretan  in- 
VOL.  II.        '  K  benefit  ft^tutions. 
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BOOK  benefit  of  the  public  by  the  fubordinate  clafs  of 
^  j||'  ^^  Helots ;    the   territory  of  Crete  is  cultivated 
for  the  fame  purpofe  by  fervile  ruftics  denomi* 
nated  Periaeci,  becaufe  inhabiting  the  dependent 
villages  fcattered  over  the  territory,  and  fur- 
rounding  their  refpeftive  capitals.     The  infti- 
tution  of  common  tables  prevails  in  both  coun- 
tries :  and  thefe  tables,  at  which  the  men  only 
aflemble,  and  which  are  now  from  their  par- 
fimony  called  Phiditia  at  Sparta,  were  ancient- 
ly called  in  that  country  Andria,  or  tables  ap- 
propriated to  the  male  fex ;  a  term  by  which 
they  are  ftill  diftinguiflied  in  Crete,  in  which 
ifland  the   cuftom  took  birth.     The  fenate  of 
Sparta  correfponds  to  the  fenate  in  Crete,  and 
the  five  Ephori  in  the  one  country  bear  a  near 
afiinity  to  the  ten  Cofmi  of  the  other.     The 
Cretan  armies  too  were  originally  commanded 
by  kings ;  but  the  power  of  the  kings,  which, 
confided,  as    at   Sparta,    in   their  being    the 
hereditary  generals  of  the  comiponwealth,  has 
devolved  on  the  Cofmi'  j  who,  together  with  the 
fenate,  have  a  negative  before  debate  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  popular  aflembly,  compofed 
of  ^he  whole  body  of  the  citizens. 
The  clubs        The  public  tables,  we  have  faid,  are  better 
©r  public     conftituted  in  Crete  than  in  Sparta ;  in  the  iat- 
terregu- '  t^^  Country  each  meflmate  muft  provide    his 
latedat      fliarc  of  the  entertainment,  and  when  he  ceafes 
iaSpwtJu    tP  ^^^^  this  provifion,  his  right  of  commenfe. 
lity  is  immediately  at  an  end.     At  Crete,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  corn  and  cattle,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  common  lands,  and  the  contribu- 
tions 
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tions  levied  on  the  Perisci,  or  peafants,  are  di« 
vided  into  two  great  ihares ;  the  firft  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  temples,  lacrifices,  and  other 
obje^  appertaining  to  religion  and  the  public 
fervice ;  the  fecond  is  deftined  for  the  fupply  of 
the  Andreiay  or  common-tables,  and  for  afford- 
ing food  to  perfons  of  either  fex  and  of  all 
ages  in  the  country.  The  Cretan  legillator  has 
fome  fine  fpeculations  on  the  fubje6t  of  fpare 
diet  and  frugality ;  and  employs  for  maintain- 
ing the  due  proportion  of  citizens  and  fubfiit- 
ence,  fome  extraordinary  regulations,  the  me- 
rits of  which  we  fliall  take  another  opportunity 
to  difcuis. 

The  office  of   the  Cofmi'  at  Crete  labours  The  bad 
under  all  the  inconveniences  which  were  found  ?"^*!?'l 

n  t      f  1  />    1        ^   1       •  «  of  the  Coir 

to  remit  from  that  of  the  Ephon  at  Sparta*  mi  and 
There  is  not  any  flandard  of  merit  by  which  ^«^'*' 
perfons  foliciting  either   of  thofe  high  offices 
mud,  before  their  election,  be  examined  and 
tried ;  and  as  the  Cofmi*  can  only  be  chofen  from 
a  certain  number  of  families,    the  mod  illuf- 
trious  in  the  ifland,  the  honours  conferred  on 
them  are  invidious  and  dangerous,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  the  greater  difcontent  in  the 
multitude,  fince  thofe  alone  who  have  difcharged 
the  office  of  the  Cofmi  can  be  ele6led  into  the 
fenate,  in  which  they  keep  their  feats  for  life, 
neither  controllable  in  their  decifions  as  judges, 
nor  refponfible  for  their  adminiftration  as  ftatef* 
men.     That  the  people  have  hitherto  endured  ^1,^,  eviu 
this  unequal  diftribution  of  power,  affords  not  therefrom 
K  a  any  '*^^'^«- 
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BOOK  any  argument  by  which  its  policy  can  be  de- 
"^       fended ;  for  the  infular  fituation  of  Crete  cuts 
oiF  communication  with  ftrangers,  and  prevents 
their  interference  by  intrigue  and  bribery,  which, 
whenever  it  finds  room  to  operate,  always  proves 
dangerous  to  an  unjuft  and  partial  government. 
The  reme-  But  the  remedy  employed  againft  this  evil  is  ftill 
Jjy^PP^  worfe  than  the  evil  itfelf ;  fince  it  controls  by 
th€«viL      violence  what  might  be  fubjefted  to  law.    The 
offended  citizens  confpire  againfl  the  obnoxious 
magiflrate ;  and  fometimes  by  themfelves  alone, 
fometimes  with  the  afliftance  of  his  colleagues, 
drive  him  from  the  community;  unlefs  he  avoids 
this  difgracefcd  extremity  by  feafonably  abdi- 
cating his  office* 
The  tuibu-      Crete,  which  is  fometimes  ihaken  by  the  mu- 
the^Cretan  t^"^"^  ^P^^^*^  ^^  ^^^  people,  has  been  ftill  more 
noblet.       fatally  convulfed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  no- 
bles, who,  difdaining  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, afTemble  their  partifans,  levy  war  againfl 
the  magiftrates  and  againft  each  other,  and  for 
a  while  rend  afunder  all  thofe  bands  by  which 
communities  are  upheld  and  cemented.     Men, 
both  willing  and  able  to  inflifil  fuch  dreadful 
calamities,   muft  long   ere  now    have   totally 
ruined  their  country,  had  not  the  fafety   of 
Crete,  as  we  before  faid,  been  wonderfully  pro- 
te6led  by  the  ineftimable  advantages  of  its  in- 
f^lar  fituation;  which,  by  excluding  the  dan- 
gerous  interference  of  ftrangers,  long  rendered 
the  fidelity  of  the  Periaeci  a  ftriking  cont^'aft  to 
the  ficklenefs  of  the  Helots.    But  foreign  war 

having 
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having  recently  invaded  the  ifland,  expofes  the  B  o  o  K 
nakednefs  of  Crete,  and  evinces  the  debility  of  ^  °'_^ 
its.  government 

The  inftitutions   of  the  Carthaginians  have  chap.9. 
.been  the  fubje6l  of  much  commendation  j  and,     — " 
when  compared  with  the  rudenefs  and  coarfe-  of  the  Car- 
nefs  vifible  in  other  ilates,  the  refinement  of  *^g»j"aa 
Carthaginian  polity,  doubtlefs,  merits  applaufe ;  ^^^ 
particularly  thofe  inftitutionsr  which  are  ana- 
logous to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  for  the  three 
conftitutions  of  Sparta,  Crete,  and   Carthage, 
bear  much  refemblance  to  each  other ;  they  are 
extremely  diifimilar  to  all  other  governments  5 
and  all  three  have  adopted  maiiy  maxims  that 
are  wife,  and  many  regulations  that  are  falutary. 
The  excellence  of  the  Carthaginian  government 
is  evinced  by  one  fingle  reflexion.     Though  its 
origin   remounts  to  a  very  ancient  date,  and 
though  for  many  centuries    it  has   contained 
within  its  bofom  a  numerous  and  a  free  people ; 
yet  Carthage  has  never,  to  the  prefent  day,  ex- 
perienced any  one  fedition  .worthy  of  record^ 
nor  has  it  ever  endured  for  a  moment  the  cruel 
yoke  of  a  tyrant.     The  common-tables  at  Car- 
thage are  analogous   to  thofe  of    Crete  and 
Sparta :  the  council  of  the  Hundred  and  Four 
in  the  firft  mentioned  country,  refembles  the 
magiftracy  of  the  Spartan  Ephori,  except  that 
the   Carthaginian  Ephori,    or   infpe<Stors,    are 
chofen  with  nicer  difcrimination :  both  nations 
acknowledge   the  experienced  wifdom   of   fe- 
nates-,    and  both  fiibmit  to  the   authority  of 
kings,  limited  in  peace,  fupreme  in  the  field. 
K  3  But 
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BOOK  But  ihe  ftrong  claim  of  merit  is  preferred  to  all 
^J^l^  other  confiderations  in  afcertaining  the  title  to 
the  Carthaginian  throne  °  j  for  weak  or  worth- 
lefs  men,  intruded  with  much  power,  cannot 
fail  to  do  much  harm;  a  maxim  often  exempli- 
fied in  the  kings  of  Sparta. 
The  cor-         The  Carthaginian,  as  well  as  the  Cretan  and 
^tced°'  Spartan  governments,  whether  by  fubfequent 
into  the      and  uuneceflary  additions,  or  in  virtue  of  the 
Carthagi-    primary  regulations  by  which  they  were  refpec- 
vemment.   tively  conflituted,  have  all  of  them  degenerated 
from  that  moil  perfect  form  of  commonwealth, 
which  we  call  by  way  of  eminence  the  republic ; 
in  which,  popular  and  ariftocratic  powers  are  har- 
monioufly  blended  into  one  equitable  fyftem  of 
polity,  benefiting  all,  and  doing  injury  to  none. 
Of  the  corruptions   thus  introduced  into  the 
Carthaginian  government,    fome  have  a  ten- 
dency to  relax  the  republic  into  a  democracy  j 
and  others  have  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  arif- 
tocracy  into  an  oligarchy.    To  the  former  kind 
we  may  refer  that  inilitution  which,  when  the 
kings  and  fenators  do  not  exa£tly  coincide  in 
opinion,  fubmits  every  matter  of  debate  to  the 
diicuffion  and  final  determination  of  the  people ; 
to  the  latter,  we  mufl  refer  the  extraordinaxy 
powers  of  the  Council  of  Five,  a  council  felf- 

"^  The  author  obfervesf  that  klngs^  meaning  thereby  fuch  repub- 
lican magiflrates  as  the  Sufietes  of  Carthage  and  the  Kings  of  Sparta, 
ought  not  to  be  chofen  from  ordinary  families»  nor  from  ordinary  indi- 
viduals of  thofe  families;  and  that  pre-eminence  of  periboal  merit 
fliould  take  place  of  feniority,  Wtax  is  (aid  of  ordinary  families* 
liwi  rvn  to  rvx»h  bears  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks 
concerning  the  pre-eminence  of  paiticukr  faces.  See  the  Hiftoiy  of 
Ancaent  Greece^  vol  i.  ciL  St  iii. 

II  elected 
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eledled  and  immortal ;  and  which  alfo  ele6ls  the  BOOK 
Ephori,  or  fupreme  raagiftrates  of  the  people.  ^  ^'  ^ 
In  the  preference  of  fuffragc  to  lot,  and  in  ferv- 
ing  the  public  without  fee  or  reward,  the  Car- 
thaginians feem  to  refpe6l  the  ariflocratic  mo- 
del.   But  the  conftitution  of  the  judiciary  power 
is  highly  oligarchical  %  the  whole  of  that  power 
being  vefted  in  one  court,  which  tries  all  kinds 
of  caufes,  and  decides  all  of  them  without  ap- 
peal.    Yet  that  which  has  principally  tended  to  Occafion- 
convert  the  republic  into  an  oligarchy  is,  an  f^^^^^ 
opinion  flrongly  imprefled  on   the  nation  at  due  pre- 

poiide- 
rance  of 
^  Nothing  can  be  more  interefting  than  Ariftotle's  account  of  the  wealth  over 
Carthaginian  govenunent ;  fmce  the  misfortunes^  which  his  fagacity  greater  po« 
forefawy  are  defcribed  in  hiftory ;  his  prophecies  being  exactly  fill-  Utical  ad« 
filkd*     Two  centuries  after  Arifiotle's  time^  Livy  obferves ;  <<  Judi-  vantages* 
cum  ordo  Carthagine  ea  tempefiate  dominabatur;  eo  maxime  qu6d 
iidem  perpetui  judices  erant.    Res,  fama,  vitaque  omnium  in  illorum 
poteftate  erat.    Qui  unum  ijus  ordinisy  idem  omnes  adveribs  habebat.'* 
The  judiciary  order  at  that  time  were  tyrants  in  Carthage ;  and 
chiefly  becaufe  their  jurifdidtion  was  perpetual.     The  eftate»  the 
chancer,   and  the  life  of  each  individual  vnse  entirely  in  their 
hands.     Whoever  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  a  (ingle  judges  had  the 
whole  body  for  his  enemies."     Lib.  xxxiiL  c.  xlvi.     It  is  here  worthy 
^  remark^  that  Livy's  language  tends  to  convey  a  £alfe  notion  of 
the  Carthaginian  government.     There  was  no  judiciary  order  in 
Carthage^  as  in  feveral  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  likewife  in  Rome* 
where  the  judges  were  appointed^  in  fome  ages  of  the  common-     • 
wealthy  from  the  fenators»  and  in  others  from  tiie   knights.     la 
Carthage*  on  the  other  hand,  Ariftotle  exprefsly  teUs  us  that  none 
but  the  actual  magifirates  were  allowed  to  exercife  the  judiciary  function. 
The  political  hiftory  of  Carthage  remains  ilill  to  be  written ;  for  the 
Roman  writers  univerially  mifreprefent  the  inftitutions  of  that  country^ 
through  ignorance  or  prejudice ;  and,  by  bellowing  Roman  appella- 
tions on  Carthaginian  magiftrates»  lead  the  reader  to  fuppofe  much 
greater  analogy  than  really  fubfiiled  between  two  dates,  founded  on 
the  moft  diffimilar  principles,  and  a^uated  by  the  moft  oppofite  views. 
-  But  into  this  extenfive  and  important  fubjedt  it  would  be  improper 
here  to  enter,  becaufe  I  ihall  have  occafion  fully  to'  difcufs  it  in  my 
Hiftory  of  the  World  from  Alexander  to  Auguftus ;  of  which  I  have 
written  the  firft  volume,  and  colleAed  materials  for  the  fecond. 

K  4  large. 
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BOOK  large,  that,  in  recommending   to   office,   opu- 
^  J^'  ^  lence  ought  to  concur  with  merit  j  fo  that,  as 
virtue  or  merit  forms  the  principle  of  an  arifto- 
cracy,  and  wealth  of  an  oligarchy,  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage  will  conftitute  a  third  and 
mixed   kind  of  civil  polity,  blending  in  equal 
proportions  the  principles  of  afiftocracy   and 
oligarchy,  of  which  it  is  compounded. 
Refieaions      Wealth  muil  be  poflefTed  before  leifure  can  be 
n^^A       obtained ;  and  until  leifure  is  obtained,  office 
ought  not  to  be  courted;  fince  he  who  is  opprefl- 
*    ed  by  private  concerns,  cannot  be  expe^ed  to 
manage  public  affiiirs,  either  wifely  or  faithfully. 
But  the  legiflator  and  conftitution  are  in  fault,  if 
men  eminent  for  abilities  and  virtues,  whether  in 
public  or  private  ftations,  be  ever  diigraced  by 
unfeemly  poverty,  or  ever  prevented  by  meaner 
cares  from  exercifing  their  powers,  and  bene- 
fiting their   country.      In  the   diftribution    of 
honours,  to  prefer  wealth  to  virtue,  is  to  vilify 
and  debafe  thofe  honours  themfelves ;  it  is  to 
corrupt  and   degrade  thofe   who  wear  them. 
The  evil  is  deep  and  univerfal ;  for  fuch  as  the 
heads'^of  the  community  are,  fuch  mufl  the  peo- 
ple 

o  Ariftotle  fays,  that  whatever  feems  cftimable  to  the  heads  of 
the  community,  the  fame  will  be  efteemed  by  the  reft  of  the  citizens. 
Cicero  has  admirably  tranflated,  generalifed,  and  expanded  the  re- 
flection. *<  Nee  enim  tantum  mali  eft  peccare  principes  (quanquam 
eft  magnum  hoc  per  fe  ipfum  malum),  quantum  illud,  qu6d  permulti 
imitalores  principum  exiftunt.  Nam  licet  videre,  fi  velis  replicare 
menionam  temporum,  qualefcunque  fummi  civitatis  viri  ftierunt, 
talem  civitatem  'fuiire ;  qusecunque  mutatio  monim  in  principibus 
exftiterit,  eandem  in  populo  fecuturam.  Idque  baud  paulo  eft  verius, 
quam  quod  Platoni  noftro  placet,  qui,  muftcorum  cantibus,  axt» 
mutatisi    mutad    civitatum    ftatus.      Ego    autem    nobilium  vitM 

vi^aque 
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pie  at  large  fpeedily  become.  No  ariftocracy  book 
can  be  fafe,  which  does  not  prefer  perfonalnie-  .  ^\  _f 
rit  to  all  other  diftin6):ions  ;  for  he  who  by 
wealth  'obtains  <^ce,  will  endeavour  by  office 
to  augment  wealth ;  and  if  poverty  intruded 
with  authority  be  liable,  even  in  honell  minds, 
to  the  fufpicion  of  facrificing  duty  to  gain,  it  is 
abfurd  to  expe6l  that  corruption,  armed  with 
power,  will  refufe  to  repair  lofs,  and  to  compen- 
iate  by  rapacity  the  expences  of  bribery. ** 

The  Carthaginian  government  a6ls  unwifely  The  dan- 
in  accumulating  too  many  offices  in  the  fame  e^^^^' 

^  *'  cumulation 


of  office) 


vidluque  mutator  mores  mutari  civitatum  puto.  Quo  perniciofius  de 
repubUci  merentur  vitioG  princlpes*  <}U^d  non  folum  vitla  concipiunt 
ipfi)  fed  Infondant  in  civitatem ;  neque  iolilm  obfunt,  qu^d  ipfi  cor- 
rumpuntury  plufque  exempio  qu^m  peccato  nocent."  De  Leg^busy 
L  ill.  c.  xiv.  <<  The  vices  and  crimes  of  the  nobiiity^  though  great 
evils  in  themfelves,  are  rendered  ftill  greater*  becaufe  they  will  always 
be  the  objeAs  of  general  imitation.  The  experience  of  hiftory 
teachesy  that*  in  point  of  morals^  fuch  as  have  been  the  leading  men 
of  a  ftatcy  fuch  alfo  has  been  the  flate  itfeif ;  and  that  whatever 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  great»  a  fimilar  al- 
teration has  followed  in  thofe  of  the  people  at  large.  This  truth  is 
far  better  afcertained  than  the  obfervation  of  Plato,  that  the  charadler 
of  a  nation  changes^  by  changing  the  ftyle  of  its  mufic.  But  I  aflerty 
that  it  changes  by  changing  the  lives  and  behaviour  of  the  great* 
Wherefore  profligate  princes  and  profligate  leaders  are  fo  much  the 
more  puniihable  than  other  meui  becaufe  they  are  not  only  vicious 
in  themfelves)  but  infufe  their  vices  into  the  public ;  and  becaufe 
whatever  mifchief  refults  from  their  crimes^  ftill  greater  refults  from 
their  example. 

P  Liv)-  fpeaks  as  if  Ariftotle's  prophecy  had  been  before  his  eyes* 
when  he  relates  the  fa^s  by  which  it  was  accomplilhed*  ^  Ve^« 
galia  publica  pneds  ac  diviful  principum  quibufdam  ac  magiftratibus 
erant."  And  agaiui  ^  Tum  vero  ifti»  quos  paverat  per  aliquot  annot 
publicus  peculatus>  velut  bonis  ereptisy  non  fiirto  eorum  manibus 
extortO)  inienfi  &  iratiy  Romanos  in  Aafubaiem  inftigabant.''  Liv. 
!•  XJExiii.  czlvi.  &  xlviL 

hands. 
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BOOK  hands*    The  example  of  well-organized  armies 
.^,,       .  fliews  the  ineftimable  benefits  refulting  from  the 


nice  partition  of  duty,  and  the  innumerable  gra- 
dations of  authority.     The  more  minutely  la« 
hour  of  every  kind  is  fubdivided,  the  more  per* 
feebly,  and  the  more  promptly,  each  man  will 
perform  his  afligned  talk  ;  and  that  government 
only  is  firmly  fupported,  which  aiTociates  many 
deferving  citizens  to  its  fun6tions  and  its  ho- 
nours.    The  condu£b  of  the  Carthaginians  is 
precifely  the  reverie  ;  and  this  conduct  has  pro- 
duced a  deep  and  permanent  difeafe  in    the 
conftitution,  whicTi  the  magiftates  have  hitherto 
palliated  in  palliated  by  a  temporary  and  precarious  remedy. 
Carthage    ^^  ^.j^^  national  profperity  of  Carthage  has  long 
poraiy  and  Continued  in  an  advancing  date,  the  principal 
F««^o*»»  families  have  been  enabled  to  mainj;ain  their 
**"  ^*     odious  monopoly  of  government,  by  employing 
thofe  moil  inclined  and  moil  able  to  fubvert  it, 
iq  the  numerous  and  increafing  dependencies  of 
their  empire.    But  the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy 
requires  the  co-operation  of  fortune ;  both  its 
caufe  and  effefls  are  barely  external.    A  good 
conftitution  (hould  be  found  within  ^     Such  are 
the  excellencies,  and  fuch  the  imperfe6lions,  of 
the  governments  of  Sparta,  Crete,  and  Car- 
thage ;  which,  in  comparifon  with  moil  others, 
have  been  juftly  celebrated. 

^  Thefe  obfervations  are  worthy  of  the  moft  ferious  attention. 
When  a  nation  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  greatnefs,  the  mod  dangerous 
9uladies9  exilling  only  in  an  indblent  ftate»  may  long  lie  altogether 
cdnpealed.  The  firft  (hock  of  adverfity  reveals  the  fatal  fecret ;  but 
then>  perhaps^  it  is  no  longer  time  to  attempt  the  radical  cure. 

Of 
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Of  the  writers  on  the  fiibjea  of  politics,  fome  BOOK 
have  confined  themfelves  merely  to  theory;  >  J|l  _j 
others  have  illuftrated  theory  by  praftice,  and  Ckap.  lo. 
affifted,  in  their  own  or  in  foreign  countries,  in  thT^ 
the  adminiftration  of  thofe  governments  which  fHtution  of 
they  had  devifed  and  eftabliihed,  or  of  thofe 
laws  which  they  had  contrive.d  and  enafited. 
The  principal  do6fcrines  of  merely  fpeculative 
politicians,  we  have  already  examined;  we 
have  likewife  defcribed  the  practical  fyftem 
of  Lycurgus  ;  and  now  proceed  to  explain  the 
legiflation  of  Solon,  who  is  celebrated  as 
the  reftorer  of  the  hereditary  freedom  of 
Athens,  and  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people 
from  the  yoke  of  an  intemperate  and  cruel 
oligarchy.  In  the  conftitution  eflabliihed  by 
Solon,  his  admirers  obferve,  that  the  jarring 
intereils  of  hoftile  orders  are  ikilfully  harmonifed 
into  one  equitablefyilem,  juftly  formed,  and  nice- 
ly balanced,  by  the  oligarchy  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  is  perpetual ;  the  ariftocracy  of  the  Ar- 
chons,  who  are  elective ;  and  the  democracy  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  whofe  members  are 
appointed  indifcriminately  from  all  the  citizens 
by  lot.  Solon,  it  is  probable,  did  not  firfl  in- 
troduce, but  fimply  refceive  and  approre,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Areopagus,  and  the  eled:ion 
of  the  Archons :  but  he  invented  and  efta- 
bliihed  the  popular  conftitution  of  the  judiciary 
power ;  a  conftitution,  which  fome  writers  have 
branded  as  introdudiory  te  the  confufion  and 
tvranny  of  a  wild  democracy.    Matters  of  the 

courts 
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BOOK  courts  of  juftice,  and  confequently  of  the  lives 
^'      and  fortunes  of  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  Hate,  the 
people  have  drained  and  exhaufted  everyfource 
of  authority,  not  flowing  from  themfelves. 
Canfosof       Pericles,    with   the   affiilance   of    Ephialtes, 
Its  de^ene-  abridged  the  power  of  the  Areopagus  j  the  lame 
Pericles,  by  granting  fees  to  the  judges  and  jury- 
men, and  converting  a  matter  of  duty  into  an 
object  of  gain,  ftill  farther  debafed  the  compo- 
fition,  and  increafed  the  tyranny,  of  the  Athe- 
nian tribunals.     What  Pericles  left  imperfeA, 
fucceeding  demagogues  fupplied ;  and  one  de- 
mocratical  regulation  ftill  followed  another,  until 
the  government  aflumed  its  prefent  form,  or 
zather  exhibited  its  prefent  deformity.    Yet  this 
faital  refult  is  not  imputable  to   Solon ',   but 
rather  chargeable  on  fortune.     The  naval  vic- 
tories of  Athens,  in  the  Perfian  war,  fwelled  the 
infolence  of  the  populace*,  who,  headed  by  ora- 
tors more  infolent  than  themfelves,  arrogated 
all  authority  to  their  own  order,  and  ufurped 
the  government.     Solon  juftly  intrufted   the 
multitude  with  the  power  of  electing  the  ma- 
giftrates,  and  with  that  of  taking  an  account 
of  their  adminiftration ;   powers  which  cannot 
eafily  be  withheld  from  the  people,  without  de- 
grading them  into  flaves,  or  converting  them 
into  enemies.     But  all  the  executive  offices  of 
government  were  confined  to  men  of  the  three 
iirft  clafles :  the  Thetes^  confifting  of  labourers 

'  See  the  tiiflioiy  of    Ancient  Greece>    pftfiim.j     particularly 
ToLiL  cxiii. 

and 
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and  mechanics,  and  forming  the  mod  numerous  B  o  o  i( 
portion  of  the  communi'ty,  were  totally  excluded  ^     "l^ 
from  every  employment  requiring  either  cool- 
nefs  of  temper  or  quicknefs  of  underftanding. 

Zaleucus  legiflated  for  the  weftern  Locrians;.Theiegif. 
and  Charondas,  a  native  of.  Catana  in  Sicily,  ^^^^^^  • 
gave  laws,  not  only  to  his  .own  citizens,  but  to  andcha- 
the  other  Ionic  communities  fcattered  oyer  Si*  wndas. 
cily  and  Italy.     Some  writers  trace  up  to  Ono- 
iViacritus  the  inilitutions  of  thofe  legiflators,  re- 
lating that  Onomacritus.iailed  to  Crete  to  iearn 
the  art  of  divination ;  that  he  became  famous 
as  a  lawgiver ;  •  that  Thales  was  his  companion, 
and  Lycurgus  the  fcholar  of  Thales,  Zaleucus 
the  fcholar  of  LycurguSj^,  and   Charondas  the 
fcholar  of  Zaleucus :   but  this  order  of  fuccef- 
lion  is  not  juftified  by  chronology. 

Pbilolaus,  a  native  of  Corinth,  and  defcende(}  Of  PhOo- 
from  the  illuflrious  family  of  the  Bacchiadas,  ^au»»Pi»- 
who  long  governed  that  city,  gave  laws  to  the  ***' 
Thebans.     Philolaus  was  the  friend  of  Diodes, 
likewife  a  Corinthian,  who  gained  the  Olympic 
prize,  and  who  fled  from  his  native  city,  as  de« 
teftihg  the  inceftuous  paflion  of  his  mother  Hal- 
cyone.     Diodes  fixed  his  refidence  in  Thebes  j 
the  affe£tionate  Philolaus  foon  followed  him  thi* 
ther ;    in  that  city  they  lived  and  died ;   and 
there,  the  monuments  of  thefe  two  friends  are 
ftill  (hewn  to  flrangers,  difpofed  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions  as  render  them  fully  confpicuous  to  each 
other }   that  of  Philolaus  alfo  enjoying  a  view 
of  Corinth,  but  that  of  Diodes  concealing  from 

the 
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BOOK  the  fight  both  that  city  and  its  territory,  as  if 
'^*  he  wiihed  to  banifh  from  his  eyes  objects  only 
calculated  to  recal  the  fad  memory  of  his  do- 
meftic  calamity.  Fhilolaus,  having  thus  fixed 
his  al>ode  in  Thebes,  propofed  various  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  that  republic ;  particularly  the 
law  of  adoption,  contrived  for  perpetuating  the 
ancient  families,  and  for  preferving  a  due  pro- 
portion between  the  number  of  landholders,  and 
the  number  of  fliares  or  lots,  into  which  the  ter- 
ritory  was  divided.  Charondas  inftituted  a  new 
action'  againfi;  the  odious  crimes  of  calumny 

and 


*  The  name  of  tliis  adtion>  as  Bendey  proves^  was  truncni^Hf 
vshkh  took  place  when  a  inan>  caft  in  a  trial  by  falfe  teftimouy^ 
entered  his  plea  to  have  another  trial  td  prove  the  witnefles  perjured. 
It  is  mentioned  by  DemoiUienes  more  than  oocei  and  by  Lyfias 
contra  Pandionem.  See  Diflertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  368.  Bentley 
(ays,  <<  that  Diodorus  tells  us  from  his  copy  of  Charoudas's  laws  that 
he  had  ooXXa  i^ta^  many  things  peculiar^  and  reckons  up  half  a  fcore 
of  them ;  and  yet  the  lingle  thing  obferved  by  Ariftotle  does  not 
appear  among  them."  In  this,  Bentley  is  miftaken ;  for  the  peciK 
liarity  of  Charondas*s  law  againft  perjured  calumniators  appears  in 
Diodorusy  and  makes   a  great  figure  there.-— His  words  follow: 

fiV^tX9)9  «?r»;  cy  vmj-i  tm;  voKtreui  vfuruov  ttk  'WOvupMK  Wi^fPEVOtn/xeioi* 
lio  KM  TifObq  nci  THTfo  TOi  fyxXvi/AaT(  xjxTOL^iKoio^vnot^i  TO  /bifys9b{  m; 
uCpw;  UK  tfi>yxjo»Ta?9  iKii0-iuq  tavrui  ex  t»  T^vv  fJitT»rnou^•  a  owriXta^ 
9eyToo  tfvyaytvQn  vac^  tK  rm  isroXfaf;  6  avKO^otyrav  ttwdv^y  xat  to  «noXi- 
Tiv/Mcc  fjMKapioif  nx^  fitoi  TtK  erotuume  K»Kiot^  avriKKayfi,vm».  Diodor. 
1.  xii.  p.  486.  **  He  commanded  thofe  con^ded  of  calumny  to  go 
about  crowned  with  tamariik,  that  they  might  appear  to  all  the 
citizens  to  have  attained  the  laft  ftage  of  wickednefs ;  therefore  fome 
of  thofe  convi<5led  of  this  crime^  incapable  of  fupporting  the  weight 
of  infamy,  voluntarily  deftroyed  themfelves ;  in  confequence  of  which 
examples,  calumny  totally  difappeared,and  the  ftate  thenceforth  fubiified 
happily,  being  divorced  from  fuch  a  mifchief."  The  word  tamari& 
is  in  the  original  ftv^tKmy  myrice,  of  which  Pliny  fays,  ^  Myricen  in 
Italia  quam  alii  tamaricen  vocant,  cujus  infelicia  ligna  appellamus. 
SoUtaria  drcum  faxa  aquofa ;  qua  in  domum  illatS,  difiiciles  partus 
fieri  produnty  mortefque  miferas."    Plin.  Nat.  Hlfi«xii.  iz.    This 
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and  peijury ;  and  his  laws  furpafs,  in  elegancy  book 
and  inaccuracy,  even  the  juridical  compofitions  °* 
of  the  prefent  day.  Phaleas  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  equalizing  property ;  and  Plato,  by  ap- 
pointing common  tables  for  women;  and  by 
propofing,  among  men,  the  community  of  wives, 
children,  and  goods.  His  lefs  extravagant  no- 
velties are,  that  children  fhould  be  taught  to  ufe 
both  hands  with  equal  dexterity,  and  that  a  per* 
fon  bound  to  the  obfervance  of  perfedt  fobriety 
fhould  prefide  in  companies  aflembled  for  convi- 
vial merriment.  The  laws  of  Draco'  were  re- 
markable for  nothing  biit  their  exceflive  and  un- 
diftinguifhing  feverity.  Pittacus"  did  not  deli- 
neate any  new  fcheme  of  policy,  but  eflabliflied 
feveral  new  laws;  of  which,  one  peculiar^ to 
himfelf  is,  that  offences  committed  by  perfons 
intoxicated,  fhould.be  puniflied  with  double  ri- 
gour ;  a  law  founded  rather  on  inflexible  uti- 
lity, which  confiders  how  evils  may  be  pre- 
vented, than  on  merciful  juftice,  which  exa- 
mines what  offences  ought  to  be  pardoned*. 


unhappy  and  inaufpicious  f»Iantf  creeping  folitary  amidft  watery  rocka, 
was  a  fit  decoration  for  an  outcaft  of  fociety^  a  wretch  Oiunned  and 
deteiled. —  To  how  many  expreifive  cuflonis  of  antiquity  do  we  ftill 
want  a  key  ? 

'  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  Z05. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.'  p.  %is* 

^  Both  Plato  and  Arifiotle  are  niore  indulgent  in  the  article  of  wine» 
than  the  more  ancient  philofophers  and  legiflators.  A  law  of  Zaleu* 
CU9  is  preferved  in  Athenaeus,  1.  x.  p.  216.  and  conmiented  in  JElian^ 
Var.  Hift.  ii.  37.  which  treats  the  drinking  of  pure  wine  with  Moham« 
medan  feverityy  »  ti;  axpotrof  fTiiy  i^n  ^pcta'ccra^arroi  iar^  Qt^vtMf 
fv«x«,  QfltvaTof  w  i  |»j/tua.  —  •*  Whoever  drinks  pure  -wine,  except 
for  the  fake  of  health,  and  by  the  prescription  of  a  phyfician,  let  him  be 
ptmiihed  by  death." 

Andro- 
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BOOK  Androgamas^  a  native  of  Rhegium,  gave  laws 
j^  to  Chalcis  in  Thrace ;  his  code  is  mod  ample 
on  the  fubjedl  of  heireffes  and  of  murders ;  but 
is  not  diftinguiihed  by  any  'peculiarity  worthy  of 
record.  Let  this  much  fuffice  concerning  plans 
of  policy  and  laws,  which  either  authority  has 
eflabliihed,  or  fpeculation  devifed. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BOOK  II. 

JN  my  endeavour  to  illuftrate  various  fubje^ts  append. 
treated  in  this  Book,  I  frequently  had  occa-  ^o^  n 
Son  to  allude  to  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
middle  age ;  which  exhibited  a  faint  and  rude 
pifture  of  the  polities  of  ancient  Greece.  Of 
all  thefe  republics,  there  is  one,  and  only  one, 
ftill  fubfiiling  on  the  ancient  model.  This  fmall 
but  precious  remain  of  former,  and  by  fome 
thought  better  times,  I  endeavoured,  from  care- 
ful obfervation,  to  delineate  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  in  an  article  firft  made  public  in  ^95, 
and  fince  that  time  frequently  reprinted.  But 
the  intimate  connexion  of  that  juvenile  per- 
formance with  the  fubje6t  of  the  prefent  Book 
of  Ariftotle's  Politics,  has  fuggelled  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  here  an  enlarged  edition  of  it, 
enriched  and  confirmed  by  original  documents, 
extra€ted,  through  the  intereft  of  Sir  John  Cox 
Hippefley,  from  the  fecret  archives  of  the  re- 
public, and  moil  obligingly  communicated  to 
me  by  Sir  John  Macpherfon. 


At  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles  from  Rimini 

and  the  Hadriatic  Sea,  we  beheld  a  cloud-capt 

VOL.  II.  I.  moun* 
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APPEND,  mountain,  fteep,^ rugged,  and  inhoipitable,  yet 
BOOK  n  *^  Britons,  whofe  afFediion  for  their  own  happy 
iiland  cheri(hed  even  the  fainteil  image  of  con- 
genial liberty,  more  attradlive  and  more  enga- 
ging than  all  the  gay  luxuriance  of  Tufcan' 
plains.  A  black  expanfion  of  vapour  partly 
concealed  from  our  view  the  territory  of  what 
the  Greeks  would  have  called  a  nation,  feldom 
vifited  by  flrangers,  though  afluredly  mod  de- 
ferving  of  that  honour.  Liberty  brightens  and 
fertilizes  the  craggy  rocks  of  St.  Marino ;  and 
inilead  of  paradifes  inhabited  by  devils,  (for 
thus  the  recollection  or  fuppolition  of  better 
times  indignantly  characterizes  the  countries 
through  which  we  had  juft  travelled,)  this  little 
date,  we  were  told,  would  exhibit  rugged  hills 
and  favage  precipices  cultivated  and  adorned  by 
the  ftubborn  indullry  of  free  men,  who  labour 
with  alacrity^  becaufe  they  reap  with  fecurity. 
We  panted  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  a  nearer 
furvey  of  this  political  wonder,  and  were  impa- 
tient to  leave  Rimini  j  but  the  country  adjacent 
to  that  city  was  deluged  with  rain ;  the  rivers 
continued  to  overflow }  horfes  could  not  &fe\y 
clamber  over  rocks;  and  Riroibi  could  not  fur- 

*■  The  epithet  Tufian  is  jufiified  by  tht  authority  of  Pojybiusi  Lii. 
c.  14.  and  c.  17.  He  defcribes  that  extenfive  plam  bounded  by 
the  AlpSy  the  Appeoafaiesy  and  tib*  Hadriatic»  and  alio  the  plains 
about  Nola  and  Capua^  called  the  Phl^grmn  Fields^  at  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Tufcans.  The  territory  of  this  people^  he  fays^ 
formed  incomparably  the  fineft  portion  of  Europe.  Before  Polybius 
wrote  his  Hiftoryy  the  dominion  of  the  Tuicans  had  contraded  to  a 
narrow  %an ;  and  according  to  the  (aying  of  the  modern  Italians* 
while  the  Pope  poflefles  the  marrowi  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  hu 
no#  only  the  bonee,  of  Italy. 

niCb 
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nifii  us  with  mules.    But  they  are  delicate  tra-  APPEND. 
vellers  whom  fuch  puny  difficulties  could  re-  nQOK  n 

ftrain  from   vifiting  this  illuftrious  mountain,  ^ y— J 

where  Liberty,  herfelf  a  mountain  goddeis, 
has  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  fixed  her  rural 
throne.  Carelefs  of  mules,  or  horfes,  or  car- 
riages,  to  which  laft  the  republic  of  St.  Marino 
is  at  all  times  inacceffible,  we  adopted  a  mode 
of  travelling  which,  in  a  country  where  pomp 
is  immoderately  fludied,  becaufe  wealth  is  too 
indifcriminately  prized,  might  poffibly  have 
excluded  unknown  wanderers  from  the  proud 
manfions  of  nobles  and  princes,  the  palaces  of 
biihops,  and  the  vineas  of  cardinals,  but  which, 
we  rightly  conjectured,  would  recommend  us  as 
welcome  guefts  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Marino, 
whofe  own  manliness  of  charadter  muft  approve 
the  congenial  hardihood  of  humble  pedeftrians. 
The  diftance  from  Rimini  to  the  Borgo,  or 
fuburbs  of  St.  Marino,  for  the  cittek,  or  city, 
ftands  half  a  mile  higher  on  the  hill,  is  com^ 
puted  at  only  ten  Italian  mileji.  But  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  weather  and  of  the  roads  would  have 
increaied  the  tediouihefs  of  our  fatiguing  jour- 
ney, had  not  our  fancies  been  amufed  by  the 
appearance  and  converlation  of  feveral  perfons  ^ 
whom  we  occafionally  met  or  overtook,  and 
who,  notwithilanding  that  hardnefs  of  features 
which  characterizes  mountaineers,  diiplayed  in 
their  words  and  looks  a  certain  candour  and 
fincerity,  with  an  undeicribed  mixture  of  hu- 
rpanity  and  firmnefs,  which  we  had  rarely  feen 
pourtrayed  on  the  face  of  an  It^tlian.  Such 
X  2  virtues. 
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APPEND.  Virtues,  perhaps,   many  Italians  may  pofTefi ; 

BOOK  n  f"ch*virtues  Raphael  and  Guido  probably  dif- 
*  cerned  in  their  contemporaries ;  unlefs  it  be 
fuppofed  that  the  antique  not  only  ennobled  and 
exalted,  but  originally  infpired  their  concep- 
tions. Yet  whatever  might  be  the  pre-eminence 
of  Tranfalpine  beauty,  during  the  fplendour  of 
the  cinque  cento^  it  mud  be  confefled  of  the  Ita- 
lians of  our  days,  that  the  expreffion  indicating 
virtues  of  the  mild  or  generous  caft,  feldom 
breaks  through  the  dark  gloom  and  fuUen  care^ 
which  contract  their  brows  and  cloud  their 
countenances. 

At  the  diftance  of  five  miles  from  Rimini,  a 
fmall  rivulet,  decorated  by  a  difproportionably 
large  ftone  bridge,  which,  at  another  feafon  of 
the  year,  would  have  exemplified  the  Spanilh 
proverb  of  "  bridges  without  water,"  feparates 
the  territories  of  St.  Marino  from  thofe  of  the 
Pope.  Proceeding  forward,  we  found  the  road 
extremely  narrow,  much  worn  by  the  rain,  al- 
ternately rough,  and  flippery,  and  always  fo  bad, 
that  we  congratulated  each  other  on  rejecting 
the  ufe  of  the  miferable  rips  that  were  offered  to 
us  at  Rimini.  In  the  midft  of  a  heavy  ihower 
we  clambered  to  the  Borgo,  fituate  on  the  fide 
of  the  hill,  and  diftant  (as  already  faid)  half  a 
mile  from  the  citta,  on  its  fummit.  The  former 
is  deflined  for  the  habitation  of  peafants,  arti- 
lans,  and  ftrangersj  the  honour  of  inhabiting 
the  latter. is  referved  for  the  nobles,  the  citizens, 
and  thofe  who,  in  the  language  of  antiquity, 
would  be  ftyled  the  public  guefts  of  the  com- 

monwealth. 
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monwealth.  In  the  whole  territory  there  is  but  APPEND, 
one  inn ;  and  that  of  courfe  in  the  Borgo ;  for  jq^  ^^ 
lone  houfes  are  rare  in  ajl  parts  of  the  conti-  ^■y  ■< 
nent,  the  Britifh  dominions  alone^  by  their  na- 
tive ftrength  and  the  excellence  of  their  go- 
vernment, being  happily  exempted  from  the 
terror  of  banditti  in  time .  of  peace,  and  ma- 
rauders in  time  of  war.  We  difcovered  the  inn 
at  St.  Marino,  as  is  ufual  in  Italy,  by  the  crowd 
before  the  door.  Having  entered,  we  were  ci- 
villy received  by  the  landlord,  feated  by  the  fire- 
fide  in  company  with  feveral  other  ftrangers, 
and  fpeedily  prefented  with  a  bottle  of  fparkling 
white  wine,  the  bed  we  had  tailed  in  Italy,  and 
refembling  Champagne  in  the  chara6teriftic  ex- 
cellencies of  that  ^rightly  liquor. 

We  had  not  remained  long  in  this  caravanfary, 
(for  fuch  is  the  proper  name  for  the  place  of 
holpitality  in  which  we  were  received,)  when 
the  drefs,  manners,  and  converfation  of  our 
fellow-travellers  flrongly  excited  our  attention, 
and  afforded  fcope  for  boundlefs  fpeculation. 
They  were  the  mofl  favage-looking  men  that  I 
had  ever  beheld ;  covered  with  thick  capottas% 
of  coarfe  dark  brown  woollen,  lined  with  dark 
fheep's  fkin.  Their  hats,  which  they  kept  on 
their  heads,  were  of  an  enormous  fize,  fwelling 
to  the  circumference  of  an  ordinary  umbrella. 
With  their  drefs  and  appearance  their  words 
and  geflures  bore  too  faithful  a  correfpondence. 
"  Schioppi'*  and  "  coltellate'*   (gun  fhots  and 

^  Great  coats. 

L  3  dagger. 
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AFPEsnx  dagger-thnifts)  were  frequently  in  their  mouths. 

urN^  tr  As  the  wine  went  brifldy  rounds  the  converfa- 
tion  became  ftill  tnotB  animated,  and  took  a 
turn  more  decidedly  terrible.  They  now  talked 
of  nothing  but  fierce  encounters,  hair-breadth 
efcap^,  and  hideous  lurking-places.  From 
their  whole  behaviour,  there  was  reafpn  to  ap- 
prehend, that  we  had  unwarily  fallen  into  com- 
pany with  Rinaldo's  party :  but  a  few  hints  that 
dropped  from  him  who  was  moil  intoxicated, 
finally  undeceived  us,  and  difcovered  to  our  fa- 
tisfa^ion  and  (hame,  that  inftead  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  we  had  only  met  with  a  party  of  (mug" 
glers.  Their  mafly  capottas  and  broad-brimmed 
hats  fbrnpted  their  defenfive  armpur  againit  cuf- 
tom-houfe  officers  and  Jbirri'^ ;  and  the  narra- 
tives which  they  heard  or  related  with  fuch  ar- 
dour  or  delight,  contained  the  a6ls  of  prowefs 
by  which  they  had  repelled  the  bravery  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  arts  of  ftratagem  by  which 
they  had  deceived  the  cunning  of  the  Tufcans. 
From  the  intermediate  fituation  of  St.  Marino 
between  the  dominions  of  Tufcany  and  thofe  of 
the  Pope,  its  territory  is  continuedly  infefted  by 
vifits  from  thofe  unlicenfed  traffickers,  who  be* 
ing  enemies  by  trade  to  thofe  who  adminifter 
the  laws  and  colled:  the  revenues  of  their  coun- 
try, naturally  degenerate  into  daring  and  dif- 
orderly  ruffians,  the  terror  of  peaceful  man,  and 
both  the  dilgrace  and  the  bane  of  civilized  fo* 
ciety. 

^  Thofe  who  execute  the  orders  of  civil  magiftrates. 

«  From 
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From  the  compuy  of  the  finugglerft  we  aKemd* 
longed  to  feparate,  the  more  becaufe  they  ea-  ^^  j, 
gerly  folicited  our  ftay,  promifing  to  condu^  us 
ikfely  acrofs  the  moiHrtaios,  and  to  defend  our 
perfbns  and  properties  againft  rubbers  and  aflaf* 
fins ;  but  we  thought  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
that  our  moft  valuable  property,  as  we  fliewed 
to  them,  conMed  in  our  fwords  and  ptftols. 
Having  called  our  St.  Marino  hoft,  we  paid  him 
f<Mr  his  wine  and  his  faufage  (pr(^ciuttoJ  ;  and 
were  pleafed  to  find,  that,  contrary  to  our  uni« 
verfi^  experience  of  Italian  landlords,  he  was 
uncommonly  thankful  for  a  very  moderate  gra* 
tification,  a  Angularity  which,  though  it  pro* 
bably  proceeded  from  his  being  little  conyeiiaat 
with  Englifh  and  other  opulent  travellers,  we 
treafured  with  delight,  as  a  confpicuous  proof 
of  rqiublican''  virtue,  that  had  efcaped  pure 
and  unfuUied  from  the  contagion  of  thoTe  worth- 
left  guefts,  with  whom  his  occupati(m  in  life 
condemned  him  of^en  to  affociate. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left 
tlie  Borgo  to  climb  up  to  the  Citti,  carrying 
our  fwords  in  our  right  hands;  a  precaution 
which  the  company  we  had  juft  lefl,  warranted 

^  Accordii)^  (o  Maoki«vriii .  anil  MdDtd«iHiei],  and  their  maier 

AriitoU^  republics  require  in«re  virtue  tkan  monirchies,  becaufe  in 
republics  die  citizens  make  laws  to  govern  themfelves,  whereas  tn 
monardDBi  the,  Aibjedls  aie  coufNiled  to  <Aey  llie  laws  made  by  tlia 
prince.  In  republican  governments^  therefore)  the  citizens  ought*  in 
the  words  of  Ariftotle^  and  of  a  ftill  higher  authority*  <  to  be  a  biw 
unto  themfelves.'  How  few  nations*  therefore^  are  qualified,  in 
modem  times*  for  living  quietly  and  h^tpily  under  a  republic ;  and 
leafl  of  ally  ^at  nation  which  has  fliewn  itfelf  the  leaft  virtuous 
oTall. 

L  4  in 
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AFFEND.  in  this  modern  republic,  but  which,  as  Thiicy« 
BOO^  n.  ^^^^  informs  us  in  his  proem,  would  have  ex-* 
pofed  us  to  be  branded  with  the  appellation  of 
barbarians  in  the  republics  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Before  we  had  reached  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
the  cloud  had  difperfed,  the  fun  ibone  bright, 
we  breathed  a  purer  air,  and  the  clear  light, 
which  difplayed  the  'city  and  territory  of  St. 
Marino,  was  heightened  by  contraft  with  the 
thick  gloom  which  involved  the  circumjacent 
plains.  Tranfported  with  the  contemplation  of 
a  landfcape  which  feemed  fo  admirably  to  ac- 
cord with  the  political  flate  of  the  mountain,  a 
bright  gem  oi*  liberty  amidft  the  darknefs  of 
Italian  iervitude,  we  clambered  cheei*fully  over 
the  precipices,  neve;  reflecting  that,  as  there 
was  not  any  place  of  reception  for  ftrangers  in 
the  Citt^,  we  might  poiBbly  be  expofed  to  the 
alternative  of  fleeping  in  the  flreets,-  or  return- 
ing to  the  caravanfary,  crowded  with  fmugglers, 
whofe  intoxication  might  exafperate  their  natu- 
ral ferocity.  From  all  our  pail  remarks,  we 
had  concluded  that  tlie  vice  of  drunkenneis 
was  abominated  even  by  the  lowed  clafles  of 
the  Italians.  We  dreaded  their  fury  and  their 
knives  in  this  unufual  date  of  mind;  but  amidft 
all  our  terrors  could  not  forbear  philofophizing^ 
on  what  we  had  feen,  and  conjedluring,  from 
the  tumultuous   merriment  and   drunken  de- 

^  This  word  requires  an  apology  i  for  the  facred  name  of  philo- 
fophy  has  been  as  fiiamefully  polluted  in  mode^  times,  by  fophifU 
and  fceptics,  as  the  word  republic  by  madmen  and  leveOers.  The 
prefent  generation  muJt  perhaps  pafs  away>  before  either  of  thWg 
terms  fiudl  refume  its  priftine  and  native  hououn. 

bauchery 
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bauchery  of  the  fmugglers,  that  the  famed  fo-  append.  • 
briety  of  the  Italian  nation  is  an  artificial  virtue  ^.^IZ  „ 
arifing  from  fituation  and  circumftances,  not  ^__,  -j— ■  J 
depending  on  temperament,  or  refulting  from 
chara&en    Drinking  is  the  vice  of  men  whofe  ^l^^^^Z^.^^ 
lives  are  chequered  by  viciffitudes  of  toil  and  '^'"''~*:'^*^I^]2^ 
eafe,  of  danger  and  fecurity.     It  is  the  vice  of  ^^ft)L«t;^^«^ 
foldiers,  mariners,  and  huntfmen  ;  of  thofe  who  ^^^flJiJ^^>^ 
exercife  boifterous  occupations,  or  purfue  dan-* 
gerous  amufements :  and  if  the  modern  Italians  oT^^. 
are  lefs  addiAed  to  excefs  in  wine  than  the  ^^^1^*7^^^^^, 
Greeks  and  Romans. in  ancient,  or  the  Englifli 


O-riS^L- 


/L^ 


and  Germans  in  modem  times,  their  temperance  ^^i^c^^ —  ^ 

may  fairly  be  afcribed  to  the  indolent  monotony  ^^^^^^^^^^.^  *<- 

of  their  liftlefs  lives ;  which,  being  never  ex-  ^-y^'^  "^^^tt. 

hauiled  by  fatigue,  can  never  be  gladdened  by  .I<u^'..n«lii.^ 

repofe  j  and  being  never  agitated  by  the  terrors  ^^.'^^l^l^i^A 

of  danger,  can  never  be  tranfported  by  the  joys  •^*~^-  «^<^>^ - 

of  deliverance.  ^I™t:V^ 

From  thefe  airy  fpeculations,  by  which  we  ^^  {*^*^^'  ^^ 


fancied  that  we  ftripped  Italy  of  what  fome  tra*    ^Z^^fXc^J^i^^^ 
Tellers  have  too  haftily  concluded  to  be  the  only   ••^jsu./.  /«^ 
virtue  which  flie  has  left,  we  were  awakened  by 


the  appearance  of  a  venerable  perfon,  in  a  bag    ^^X^TtrfT^ 
wig  and  fword,  cautioufly  leading  his  bourriqtte^    ^.^^-^  4^^^^^ 
down  the  precipice.    He  returned  our  falute   ^  ^^^    ^'^ 


with  an  air  of  courteiy  befpeaking  fuch  affii- 
bility,  that  we  quickly  entered  into  converiation 
with  him,^  and  difcovered,  to  our  furprife  and 
joy,  that  we  were  in  company  with  a  very  re- 
Q)e€table  perfonage,  and  one  whom  Mr.  Addifon 


f:»jk^-^  a^ 


«  Aft. 

has 
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AFKEND.  has  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  ^  the  fourtfa 
BOOK  n.  ^'^  ^  ^^®  ftate/  The  ftipendiary  pbyfician 
Ui-v— J  of  SL  Marino  (for  this  was  the  peiibn  with 
whom  we  were  converfing)  told  us,  that  we 
might  be  accommodated  with  good  lodging  in 
the  convent  of  Capuchins;  and  as  we  were 
flrangersy  that  he  would  return,  (hew  us  the 
houfe,  and  preient  us  to  Father  Bonelli.  We 
exprefled  our  unwiUingnefs  to  give  htm  the  trou- 
ble of  again  afcending  the  hill ;  but  of  this 
trouble  the  deeply  wrinkled  mountaineer  made 
light,  and  we  yielded  to  his  propofal  with  only 
apparent  relud;ance ;  fince,  to  the  indelicacy  of 
introducing  ourfelves,  we  preferred  the  intro- 
duS;ion  of  a  man  whom  we  had  even  cafually 
met  with  on  the  road.  To  the  convent  we 
were  admitted  by  a  JraU  Jervente^  or  lay  friar, 
and  condu£bed  to  the  Padre  Mae/irOj  the  IVior 
Bonelli,  a  man  fixty  years  old,  courteous  and 
cheerful,  and,  as  we  were  told  by  the  phyfician, 
defcended  from  one  of  th6  nobleft  families  in  the 
commonwealth.  Having  received  and  returned 
fiich  compliments  as  are  held  indifpeniable  in 
this  ceremonious  country,  the  prior  conducted 
us  above  ftairs,  and  fliewed  us  two  clean  and 
comfortable  chambers,  which  he  faid  we  might 
command,  while  we  deigned  to  honour  the  re- 
public (fucfa  were  bis  expiefiions)  with  the  fa- 
vour of  our  xefidence.  As  to  our  entertain- 
ment, he  faid  we  might,  as  befl  pleafed  i», 
either  fhp  apart  by  oui&lves,  or  in  company 
with  him  and  his  monks.  We  told  him,  our 
happinefs  would  be  complete,  were  we  permitted 
lo  to 
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to  enjoy  the  advantage,  of  his  company  and  affbnix 
converfation.  My  converfation !  You  fliaU  foo»  «q^  «| 
enjoy  better  than  mine;  fince  within  half  an  s^  yJ 
hour  I  fhall  have  the  honour  of  conducting 
you  to  the  houfe  of  a  charming  young  lady,  (fo  I 
muft  call  her,  though  my  own  kinfwoman,) 
whofe  cowoetjaxione  aflembles  this  evening. 
During  this  dialogue  a  fervant  arrived,  bringing 
oiir  portmanteau  from  Rimini,  and  thereby 
enabling  us  with  more  decency  of  appearance 
to  pay  our  refpedls  to  the  lady,  in  company  with 
the  prior  her  uncle*  The  SignoraP re- 
ceived us  politely  in  an  inner  apartment,  after 
we  had  pafTed  through  two  outer  rooms,  in  each 
of  which  there  was  a  fervant  in  waiting.  Above 
a  dozen  gentlemen,  well  drefied  and  polite 
after  the  faihion  of  Italy,  with  fix  other  ladies, 
foinned  this  agreeable  party,  Cofiee  and  fi>r^ 
bettis  being  ferved,  cards  were  introduced ;  aixi, 
in  quality  of  (Irangers,  we  had  the  honour  of 
lofing  a  few  fequins  at  ombre  with  the  miftrefir 
of  the  houie^  The  other  ladies  prefent  took 
up,  each  of  them,  two  gentlemen ;  for  ombre  is 
the  univerfal  game,  becaufe  in  Italian  aflem* 
blies  the  number  of  men  commonly  triples  that 
of  women ;  the  latter,  when  unmarried,  feldom 
going  abroad  ;  and  when  married,  being  ambi» 
tions  of  appearing  to  receive  cotnpany  every 
evening  at  home.  During  the  intervals  of  play, 
we  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conveifation  on  the 
hiftory  and  prefent  ftate  of  St.  Marino,  but  found 
this  fubje£t  to  be  too  grav«  for  tiie  company. 
In  this  Uttie  itate,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  <^ 

Italy, 
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APPEND.  Italy,  the  fecial  amufements  of  life,  confifling 
^^      chiefly  in  what  are  called  conver/hzhni^  have 
widely  deviated  from  iJtkeJympofia  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  conwvia  of  the  Romans.    Inftead   of 
philofophical  dialogues  and  epideiktic  orations ; 
and  inftead  of  thofe  animated  rehearfals  of  ap- 
proved works  of  hiftory  and  poetry,  which  form- 
ed the  entertainment  and  delight  of  antiquity, 
the  modern  Italian  conver/azioni  exhibit  a  very 
different  fcene;  a  fcene  in  which  play  is  the 
bufinefs,  gallantry  the  amufement;  and  of  which, 
avarice,  vanity,  and  mere  fenfual  pleafure  form 
the  fole  conne6ling  principle  and  chief  ultimate 
end.     Such  infipid  and  fuch  mercenary  aflem- 
blies  are  fometimes  enlivened  by  the  jokes  of  the 
buffoon  ;  the  improvi/atore  fometimes  difplays 
in  them  the  powers  of  his  memory  rather  than 
the  elegance  of  his  fancy ;  and  every  entertain- 
ment in  Italy,  whether  gay  or  ferious,  is  alwaya 
feafoned  with  mufic  ;  but  chiefly  that  foft  volup- 
tuous  mufic  which   was  baniflied  by  Lycur- 
gus,  profcribed  by  Plato,  and  prohibited  by 
other  legiflators,  under  fevere  penalties,  as  un- 
friendly to  virtue  and  deftru€tive  of  manhood. 
The  great  amufements  of  life  are  commonly 
nothing  more  than  hnages  of  its  neceffary  occu- 
pations.; &nd  where  the  latter,  therefore,  are  of 
any  peculiar  complexion,  fo  alfo  muft  be  the 
former.    Is  it  becaufe  the  occupations  of  the 
ancients  were  lefs  foftened  than  thofe  of  the  mo- 
derns, that  women  are  found  to  have  a6bed 
among  different  nations  fuch  different  parts  in 
fociety  ?  And  that  the  contraft  is  fo  ftriking  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  wife  of  a  citizen  of  St.  Marino,  fur-  append. 
rounded  with  her  card-tables,  her  mulic,  and  ^q^  ^^ 
her  admirers,  and  the  Roman  Lucretia,  node 
Jerd  deditam  larue  inter  Iticubrantes  andllas  (Tit. 
Liv.  i.  57.),  or  the  more  copious  defcriptions  of 
female  modefty  and  induftry  given  by  Ifcoma* 
chus  in  Xenophon's  Treatife  on  Domeftic  CEco- 
nomy  ?  In  modern  Italy  this  contrail  of  manners 
difplays  its  greateft  force.  Though  leis  beau- 
tiful and  lefs  accomplifhed  than  the  Englifli 
and  French,  the  Italian  women  expeft  fuperior 
attention,  and  exa6l  greater  aiffiduities.  To  be 
well  with  the  ladies,  is  the  higheft  ambition  of 
the  men.  Upon  this  principle  their  manners  are 
formed  ;  by  this^  their  behaviour  is  regulated ; 
and  the  art  of  converfation,  in  its  utmofl  fpright- 
linefs  and  higheft  perfection,  is  reduced  to  that 
playful  wantonnei^  which,  touching  flightly  on 
what  is  felt  moft  fenlibly,  amufes  with  perpetual 
fliadows  of  defired  realities. 

To  the  honour  of  St.  Marino  it  muft  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  neither  the  Prior  Bonelli,  nor  two 
cotm/ellors  who  were  prefent,  took  any  confider- 
able  part  in  this  too  fportive  converfation  ;  and 

the  gentlemen  at   the  Signora  P *s  were 

chiefly  Romans  and  Florentines ;  men,  we  were 
told,  whom  fometimes  inclination,  but  more  fre- 
quently extravagance  and  neceflity,  drive  from 
their  refpeCtive  countries,  and  who,  having 
relations  or  friends  in  St.  Marino,  eftablifli  them- 
felves  in  that  cheap  city,  where  they  fubfift  on 
the  wreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  elude  the  pur« 
fuit  of  their  creditors. 

Next 
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iPPEiQCi.  Next  morning,  BonelU  having  Inyited  feveral 
BO^n  ^^  ^^*  fellow-citizens  to  drink  chocolate,  wc 
*  learned  from  them,  that  the  morality  and  piety 
which  had  long  diftinguiflied  St*  Marino,  daily 
fufiered  decline  through  the  contagious  influ- 
ence of  thoie  profligate  intruders,  whom  good 
policy  ought  never  to  have  admitted  within  the 
territory, but  whom  the  indulgence  of  humanity 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  expeL 

After  breakfaft,  our  good-natured  landlord 
kindly  propofed  a  walk,  that  his  Dnglifli  guefl;s 
might  view  the  city  and  adjacent  country.  The 
main  ftreet  is  well  paved,  but  narrow  and  fl.eep. 
The  fimilarity  of  the  houfes  indicates  a  happy 
mediocrity  of  fortunct  There  is  a  fine  ciilern 
of  pure  water;  i^nd  we  admired  the  coolnefs 
and  drynefi  of  the  wine-cellars,  ventilated  by 
communications  with  caverns  in  the  rock.  To 
this  circumftance,  as  much  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  foil  and  careful  culture  of  the  grape,  the 
wine  of  St.  Marino  is  indebted  for  its  peculiar 
excellence. 

The  whole  territory  of  the  republic  extends 
about  thirty-five  miles  in  circumferance.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  oval  form,  and  its  mean  diameter 
may  be  eftimated  at  nine  Engliih  miles.  The 
foil  naturally  craggy  and  barren,  and  hardly  fit 
for  goats,  yet  actually  maintains  (fuch  are  the 
attraftions  of  liberty)  upwarda  of  feven  thouiand 
peribns;  and,  being  everywhere  adorned  by  mul- 
berry<*treeB,  vines,  and  c^vee,  fupplies  the  mate- 
rials 
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rials  of  an  advantageous  trade,  particularly  in  61k,  APPEND, 
vith  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,    ^q^  q^ 

In  extent  of  territory,  St.  Marino,  inconfider- 
able  as  it  feems,  equals  many  republics  that 
have  perfm*med  mighty  achievements  and  pur- 
chafed  immortal  renown.  The  independent 
ftates  of  Thefpise  and  IMatsea  were  refpe6tively 
Ids  extenfive;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  modern 
republic  exceed  thofe  of  iEgina  and  Megara ; 
the  former  of  which  was  diftinguifhed  by  its 
commerce  and  its  colonies  in  Egypt  and  the 
Eaft  i  and  the  latter,  as  Lyfias  and  Xenophon 
inform  us,  could  bring  into  the  field,  befides 
proportionable  bodies  of  light  troops,  3000 
hardy  pikemen,  who  with  the  fervice  of  Mars 
united  that  of  Ceres  and  of  Bacchus ;  extract- 
ing from  bleak  hills  and  rugged  mountains  rich 
harvefts  and  teeming  vintages. 

The  remembrance  of  our  beloved  republics  of 
Greece,  ennobled  by  the  ineflimable  gifts  of 
tafte  and  fancy,  endeared  to  us  St.  Marino,  even 
by  its  littlenefs.  In  this  literary  enthufiafm,  we 
could  willingly  have  traverfed  every  inch  of  its 
diminutive  territory:  but  politenefs  required 
that  we  (hould  not  fubjeA  Bonelli  and  his  friends 
to  fuch  unneceflary  fatigue ;  and  the  change- 
ableneis  of  the  weather,  a  continual  variation 
of  funfliine  and  cloudinefi,  the  fdemnity  of  dark 
magnifying  vapours,  together  with  the  velocity 
of  drizzly  or  gleamy  fhowers,*produced  (Uch  un- 
ufual  accidents  of  light  and  (hade  in  this  moun- 
tain (bene,  as  oflen  fufpended  the  motion  of 
our  limbs,,  and  fixed  our  eyes  in  aftoniihment. 

From 
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APPEND.  From  the  higheil  top  of  St.  Marino  we  beheld 
BO^  11.  ^^^  bright  fummit  of  another  and  far  loftier 
mountain,  towering  above,  and  beyond  a  dark 
cloud,  which  by  contrail  threw  the  conical 
top  of  the  hill  to  fuch  a  diftance,  that  it 
feemed  to  xife  from  another  world.  The  height 
of  St.  Marino  (we  were  told)  had  been  accu- 
rately meafured  by  Father  Bofcowich,  and/ound 
to  be  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  fea. 

Almoil  immediately  after  returning  from  our 
walk,  dinner  was  ferved  at  the  convent ;  for 
the  politenefs  of  Father  Bonelli  had  prolonged 
his  ilay  abroad  far  beyond  his  ufual  hour  of 
repaft.  Speedily  after  dinner  we  were  condudl- 
ed  by  the  good  father  to  the  conver/azione  of 
another  lady,  alfo  his  relation ;  where  we  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  the  capitaneoSy  or  confuls, 
the  cammijffareoy  or  chief  judge,  and  feveral 
diftinguUhed  members  of  the  fenate.  Recom- 
mended only  by  our  youth  and  curiofity,  we 
Q>ent  the  evening  moil  agreeably  with  thofe 
refpe6lable  magiilrates,  who  were  as  communi- 
cative in  anfwering  as  inquifitive  in  afking  quel^ 
tions.  The  company  continually  increafing,  and 
Father  Bonelli  careftiUy  addrelfing  all  new- 
comers by  the  titles  of  their  refpe6live  offices, 
we  were  furprifed  toward  the  clofe  of  the  even- 
ing, and  the  ufual  hour  of  retirement,  that  we 
had  not  yet  feen  JlSignor  Dottore  and  IlPcBda^ 
gogo  PviUcOj  the  phyiician  and  fchool-mafter, 
reprefented  by  Mn  Addifon  as  two  of  the  moil 
diftinguilhed  dignitaries  in  the  commonwealth. 

A  Ihort 
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A  fliort  acquaintance  is  fufficient  to  infpire  con-  APPEND. 
6dence  between  congenial  minds.  We  frankly  book  n. 
teftified  our  furprife  to  the  father.  He  laughed  <>-  '^-^ 
heartily  at  our  fimplicity,  and  thought  the  joke 
too  good  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  com- 
pany. When  their  vociferous  mirth  had  ful>- 
fided,  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  repeated- 
ly invefted  with  the  higheft  honours  of  his  coun- 
try, obferved,  that  he  well  knew  Mr.  Addiibn's 
account  of  St.  Marino,  which  had  been  tranfl 
latedmore  than  once  into  the  French  and  Italian 
languages.  Remote  and  inconfiderable  as  they 
were,  his  anceftors  wereliighly  honoured  by  the 
notice  of  that  illuflrious  traveller,  who,  he  un- 
derftood,  was  not  only  a  claffic  author  in  Eng- 
lifh,  but  an  author  who  had  uniformly  and 
mod  fuccefsfully  employed  his  pen  in  the  caufe 
of  virtue  and  libert/.  Yet,  as  mull  often  happen 
to  travellers,  Mr.  Addifon,  he  continued,  has,  in 
fpeaking  of  this  little  republic,  been  deceived  by 
firft  appearances.  Neither  our  fchoolmafter  nor 
phyfician  enjoy  any  pre-eminence  in  the  ftat^*. 
They  are  maintained  indeed  by  public  lalaries, 
as  in  feveral  other  cities  of  Italy ;  and  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  condition  here,  ex^ 
cept  that  the  fchoolmafter  has  more,  and  the 
phyfician  lefs,  to  do,  than  in  moft  ether  places^ 
becaufe  our  difeaies  are  few,  and  our  children 
are  many.  This  fally  having  be^n  received  with 
approbation  by  the  company,  the  veteran  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  real  diftin£lion  of  ranks  in 
St.  Marino,  confifting  in  the  nobiUy  cittadifd^ 
JUpendiatiy  nobles,  citizens,  and  ftipendiaries. 
VOL.  ir.  M  The 
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APPEND.  The  nobles,  he  told  us,  exceeded  not  twenty 
BOOK  n.  ^^^^^^9  ^f  which  feveral  enjoyed  eftates  with* 
out  the  territory,  worth  from  three  to  eight  hun* 
dred  pounds  (lerling  a  year :  that,  from  relpe3: 
to  the  Holy  See,  under  whofe  protedtion  the 
republic  had  long  fubfifled  quietly  and  happily, 
many  perfons  of  diftin6tion  in  the  Pope's  terri- 
tories had  been  admitted  cittadini  honchraiiy  ho- 
norary citizens,  of  St.  Marino,  particularly  fe- 
veral illuftrious  houfes  of  Rimini,  and  the  forty 
noble  families  of  Bologna.  Even  of  the  Vene- 
tian nobles  themfelves,  ancient  as  they  certainly 
were,  and  invefled  as  they  ftill  continued  to  be 
with  the  whole  fovereignty  of  their  country, 
many  difdained  not  to  be  aflbciated  to  the  di- 
minutive honours  of  St.  Marino,  and  to  increafe 
the  number  of  its  citizens ;  and  that  this  ag« 
gregation  of  illuftrious  foreigners,  far  from 
being  confidered  as  dangerous  to  public  liberty, 
was  deemed  eflential,  in  fo  fmall  a  common- 
wealth, to  national  fafety. 

Left  the  converfation  might  take  a  lefs  intereft- 
ing  turn,  I  drew  from  my  pocket  Mr.  Addifon'g 
account  of  St.  Marino,  which,  being  exceedingly 
ihort,  I  begged  leave  to  ^  read,  that  his  errors, 
if  be  bad  committed  any,  might  be  corre6ted, 
and  the  alterations  noted  which  the  country  had 
imdergone  in  the  fpace  of  feventy  years,  from 
1703  to  1773. 

The  propofal  being  obligingly  accepted,   I 

read  in  Mr.  Addifon, « They  have  at  St  Marino 

five  churches,  and  reckon  above  five  thouland 

Ibuls  in  their  community.*    Inftead  of  which  I 

12  was 
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was  delSred  to  fay,  ^  They  have  in  St  Marino  APPEKZK 
ten  pariflies,  ten  churches,  and  reckon  above  ^q^  « 
feven  tboufand  fouls  in  their  community/  v— i^y— J 
Again  Mr.  Addifon  fays,  *  The  Council  ofSixty, 
notwithftanding  its  n^me,  confifts  but  of  forty 
perfbns/  That  was  the  cafe  when  this  illuflri- 
ous  author  vifited  the  republic ;  but  the  council 
has  fince  that  time  been  augmented  by  twenty 
members,  and  the  number  now  agrees  with  the 
name.  Tbefe  circumflances  are  important ;  for 
from  them  it  appears  that  while  the  neighbour- 
ing territory  of  Rome  is  impoverifhed  and 
gloomed  by  the  dominion  of  ecclefiaflics,  of 
which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  ^  to 
f^ueeze  and  to  amafs,  not  to  meliorate,  is  the 
object  ^ ;'  and  while  the  neighbouring  cities  of 

^  See  Rcberdbn's  Charles  V.  yol.  i.  fe^.  lu.  p.  15  7.  He  sMsf  <  The 
pfttrimoQj  of  St.  Peter  was  worie  governed  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff  might  fufpend  for  a  little> 
or  counteniifl'the  effect  of  thofe  vices  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
goTemipent  of  ecdefiafticsy  the  difeafe  not  only  remained  incurably 
but  has  gone  on  increaiing  from  age  to  age^  and  the  decline  of  the 
ftate  has  kept  pace  with  its  progrefi.'  On  reading  over  this  paflage* 
»  doobt  aiifes  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  expunged,  as  ui\jttitiy  fevere. 
Confidered  in  one  view^  the  dominion  of  the  popes  was  naturally 
prejudicial  to  fociety ;  but  an  evil  becomes  a  good,  which  prevents 
evils  greater  than  itfetf.  The  authority  of  popes  reftrained  the  aker* 
nate  tyranny  of  paramount  kings  and  feudal  barons*  Religion*  in 
Us  leaft  perfeA  form,  was  a  check  to  headftrong  pafHon^  and  a 
mkahA  on  ruffian  violence :  and  flu>uld  it  be  admitted^  that  the  teoi- 
poral  government  of  eccleiiailics  had  tended  to  deprefs  the  induilry 
and  populouihefs  of  their  immediate  dominions^  (a  pofition  which 
nvonld  requhre  a  very  complex  and  elaborate  inveftigation  to  ftibfian- 
tiatey)  yet  this  local  de^ffion  would  be  cmnpenfated  and  ovee 
balanced  by  the  diilinguifhed  merit  of  the  popes,  in  the  prelervatioBy 
advancement)  and  diffilfion  of  learniDgy  civility,  and  elegant  arts] 
to  which  Rome,  in  baibarous  ages*  offered  the  only,  or  th* 
Hnket,  afylum;  and  of  which  fhe  ftill  exhibits  th^  moft  ineftimable 
models. 

M  2  Tufcany 
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APPEND.  Tufcany  are  accufed  of  (hamefuUy  abandoning 
20^  IL  theirprivilegesandtheir  wealth  to  theGrandDuke, 
who,  pariimonious  in  the  extreme,  as  to  his  own 
perfon  and  government,  is  thought  folicitous  of 
feconding  by  his  heavy  purfe  the  wild  projects 
of  his  brother  the  Emperor  Jofeph ;  the  little 
republic  of  St.  Marino,  on  the  contrary,  has 
been  increafing  its  populoufnefs,  confirming  its 
ilrength,  and  extending  the  bafis  of  its  govern- 
ment. For  thefe  advantages  it  is  indebted  to 
its  mountainous  fituation,  virtuous  manners,  and 
total  want  of  ambition ;  which  laft-mentioned 
qualities,  as  ancient  hiflory  teaches  us,  are  far 
from  being  chara6teriilics  of  republican  govern- 
ment ;  though  a  republic  that  is  without  them 
can  neither  fubiift  hjappily  itfelf,  nor  allow  hap- 
pinefs  to  its  neighbours. 

In  the  republics  of  Italy,  (St.  Marino  alone 
excepted,)  the  people  at  large  are  excluded,  by 
the  circumftance  of  their  birth,  from  any  prin- 
cipal fliare  in  the  fovcreignty.  Inftead*of  one 
royal  mafter,  they  are  fubjefts  of  fix  hundred  ^ 
petty  princes ;  and  their  condition  is  far  lefs 
eligible  than  that  of  the  fubje6ls  of  monarchies ; 
becaufe  the  latter  cannot  be  collectively  of- 
fended by  the  pomp  of  a  monarch,  which,  ex- 
cluding comparifon,^  is  fuperior  to  envy ;  and 

^  In  the  ihop  of  an  eminent  bookfeller  and  publUher  of  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  republic  of  Italy,  I  was  explaining  to  a  you^g  patii* 
cian  the  nature  of  an  Engliih  circulating  library.  *  Why  do  not  yoiiy 
F^quali/  laid  he>  turning  to  the  bookfeller,  *  introduce  fuch  an  infii- 
tution  ?'  The  other  replied,  «  Sorto  troppo  principi !  —  We  have 
too  many  princes/  Thefe  princes,  the  noble  Venetians,  who  de- 
served a  better  fate,  are  now  enflared  with  their  country. 

are 
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are  individually  entitled  to  afpire,  by  their  ta-  APPEND. 

lents  and  merits,  to  the   exercife  of  every  ma-  t*--.^^  « 
•  i%  1         1  -  n  /»       BOOK  n. 

giftracy>  and  to  the  enjoyment  ot  every  prefer- 
ment and  every  honour  which  their  king  and 
country  can  bellow.   The  republic  of  St.  Marino, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  ieveral  commonwealths 
of  antiquity,  and  like  fome  leffer  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,    for   the  greater    are   univerially 
moulded  after  the  rigid  Italian  mode),  contains 
what  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a  due  mix* 
ture  of  popular  government  among  fo  fimple  a 
people,  and  in  fo  fmall  a  date.     The  Council  of 
Sixty  is  equally  compofed  of  nohtU  and  cittadmi^ 
patricians  and  plebeians.     This  council,  which 
may  be  called  the  fenate,  condu6ls  the  ordinary 
branches    of  j)ublic    adminiflration ;   but  the 
ArengOy  or  aflembly  of  the  people,  containing 
a  reprefentative  from  e\ery  houfe  or  family,  may 
be  fummoned  for  the  purpofe  of  elections  and  on 
other  important  emergencies  :  it  has  long  uni- 
formly  approved  the  decifions  of  the  fenate.    In 
choofingfenatorsand  magiftrates,  the  refpe£lof 
the  citizens   for  hereditary  worth   commonly 
raifes  the  fon  to  the  dignity  before  held  by  his 
father.     Indeed  moft  profeffions  and  employ- 
raents  defcend  in  lineal  fucceffion  among  this 
fimple  people  ;  a  circumftance  which  explaitfs 
a  very  extraordinary  fa6l  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  that  in  two  purchafes  made  relpeflively 
in  the  years  iioo  and  1170,  the  names  of  the 
commiifioners  or  agents,  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
public, fhould  be  the  fame  in  both  tranfa6tions, 

M  3  though 
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APPEND,  though  the  deeds  were  executed  at  the  diftance 

n^^  IT  of  feventy  years  from  each  other. 

BOOK  n.      ^^       .  •;  -^     ,.       ,  ,       -  ,  J. 

\^,-y— ^      Notwithitanding  the  natural  and  proper  milu* 
^        ence  of  wealth  and  birth  and  merit,  the  liberties 
and  properties  of  individuals  are  incomparaUy. 
more  fafe  in  St.  Marino,  than  they  could  ever  be 
rendered  under  the  capricious    tyranny  of  a 
levelling  democracy ;  and  the  people  at  large 
have  the  firmeft  fecurity  that  their  fuperiors  will 
not  abufe  their  juft  pre-eminence,  fince  all  the 
plebeians  of  full  age  are  trained  to  arms,  and 
Commanded  by  a  fort  of  military  tribune  of  their 
own  chooflng,  whofe  employment  is  inferior  in 
dignity  to  that  of  the  capiianeos,  or  confuls,  yet 
altogether  diftin^  from  the  jurifdi6lion  of  thofe 
patrician  magiftrates.     This  important  military 
officer  is  overlooked  by  Mr.  Addifon,  who  has 
alfo  omitted  to  mention  the  treafiirer  of  the 
republic.     The  bufinefs  of  the  latter  confifts 
in  collecting  and  adminiilering  the  public  con- 
tributions, and  in  paying  t\\e  JHpeniUaii  or  pen- 
fionaries,  whofe  faj^ries,  as  may  be  imagined^ 
are  extremely  moderate ;  that  of  the  cwmmjfareo^ 
or  chief  judge,  amounting  only  to  fixty  pounds 
a  year.     His  income  is  confiderably  augmented 
by  thej^'^rtete,  or  fees  paid  by  the  litigant 
parties  ;   fi>  that  his  whole   appointments  fall 
little  ftiort  of  one  hundred  pounds  iper  atmum^ 
a  fum  which  in  this  primitive  commonwealth  is 
found  fufiScient  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  a  chief 
}uftice. 

ITie  laws  of  St.  Marino  are  contained  in  a 
tliin  folio,  printed  in  1 599,  at  Rimini,  intitled, 

«  Statuta 
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^  StatiOaniti/biffimfeReqmblicar;*'  and  the  whole  APPEND. 
hiftory  of  this  happy  and  truly  illuftrious,  be-  gooKJi. 
CBufe  virtuous  and  peaceful,  community  is  com- 
piifed  in  the  following  pages,  extra^ed  from 
the  fecret  archives  of  the  ftate. 

Marino,  and  his  companion  Leon,  came  from 
Ulyria  to  Rimini  towards  the  commencement 
<^the  fourth  century,  and  exhibited  the  new 
pbaeoomenon  of  Anachorites  in  the  weftera 
world.  In  order  to  pra^ife  their  auilerities  un- 
difturbed,  Leon  retired  to  Mount  Feretro ;  and 
Marino,  to  Mount  Titan  ;  which  mountains,  diC> 
tant  feven  Italian  miles  from  each  other,  re- 
jpe6tively  afiUmed  the  names  of  San  Leo  and 
San  Marino,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century/ 

But  long  before  this  aera,  many  Italian  monks, 
emulating  the  auftere  fuperllition  of  the  Illyrian 
ftraagers,  had  been  allured  by  thefe  romantic 
fituations  well  according  with  the  loftineis  and 
folemnity  of  their  own  characters ;  while  iaha- 

^  The  fame  of  thefe  Saints  appears  to  have  been  inaeaied  and 
confirmed  by  time.  Marino>  with  whom  we  are  concemedy  is  men- 
tioned in  martyrolog^  and  calendars.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  a 
Dalmatian  by  birdi»  and  an  archite A  by  prof effion ;  and  te  ha^e 
come  to  Rimini)  in  his  youthy  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century.  In  the  annals  of  Baroniusy  there  is  a  letter  of  the 
year  5 lit  which  makes  mention. of  an  Anadiorite  who  Bred  oh 
Mount  Titan.  Marino»  who  afibrded  the  firft  example  of  this 
auftere  mode  of  life  in-the  Wefty  muft  have  left  behind  him  a  firong 
impreffion  of  his  piety ;  fince  many  churches  were  dedicated  to  his 
worihip  at  wide  intenrals  of  time  and  place ;  amoi^  which  may  be 
mentaonedy  the  Royal  Monafiery  of  Paviay  built  or  reftored  by 
AflolphnB  King  of  the  Lombards;  an  ancient  church  with  a  rich 
monaftery  at  Rimini;  the  great  parilh  church  in  Bologna;  as  weH 
asdtt  calihedral  in  the  city  and  ifland  of  Aibe  in  the  Adriatic^  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Venetiaa  province  of  liorlachia. 
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APPEND,  bkante  of  the  neighbouring  plains,  harafled  by 
BOOK  II  *^^^^  barbarous  irruptions  which  prevailed  in  the 
e  ,>.y-w  fifth  and  following  centuries,  occafionally  fought 
refuge  among  rude  and  favage  faftnefles,  from 
more  rude  and  more  favage  invaders.  Amidft 
thefe  ferocious  incurfions,  which  were  finally 
reprefled  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  lay 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Titan  gradually  united 
into  a  regular  commonwealth  ;  and  the  Anacho- 
rites  formed  themfelves  into  a  religious  fociety, 
under  the  dire6bion  of  an  abbot.  The  republic 
early  endowed  the  convent  with  land^  amply  fuf- 
ficient  for  its  fupport ;  the  property  of  which 
lands,  as  appears  by  a  rare  manufcript  of  the 
year  884,  preferved  in  the  fecret  archives  of  lie 
republic,  was  contefted  by  Delton  Biihop  of 
Rimini  againft  Stephen  Abbot  of  Mount  Titan. 
The  caufe  was  tried,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
thofe  times,  by  the  judices  datiru  smd  Jcabini  ; 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  roonaflery.  The 
fame  valuable  monument  whica  bears  teftimony 
to  thefe  fa6ts,  difproves  the  fi6titious  donation 
of  the  mountain  by  King  Pepin  ;  of  which  grant 
the  original  has  never  be^n  produced,  but  of 
which  there  are  faid  to  be  two  copies,  one  by 
the  Librarian  Anaftafio,  and  the  other  by  the 
Chamberlain  Centio.  In  the  former  we  read 
«•  Serram  '  caftrum  St.  Mariani,"  and  in  the  lat- 

'  In  barbarous  Latin  and  Italiauy  /erra  means  a  craggy  mountain 
—  a  word  applicable  enough,  but  never  really,  applied  in  ancient 
records  to  Mount  Titan,  afterwards  called  ^  Penne  de  St.  Marino/' 
The  name  is  faid*  in  the  manufcript  above  cited,  to  have  aiifen  from 
the  towers  fliaped  like  die  feathers  of  an  arrow,  with  which  the  moun- 
tain was  crowned. 

ter. 
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ter,  **  Serram  caftrum  St.  Martini ;"  inftead  of  append. 
both  which  names,  St.  Marino  has  been  as  ab-  g^^  jj 
furdly  as  arbitrarily  fubftituted  ;  fince  the  place 
now  bearing  this  name  retained  its  original 
appellation  of  Mount  Titan  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  date  of  King  Pepin's  pretended 
diploma. 

The  firil  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  did  not 
eftablifli  themfelves  on  the  rough  and  rocky 
fummits  on  which  one  part  of  the  city  now 
ftands,  but  occupied  the  gentle  flope  at  a  mile's 
diftance  in  the  direction  of  fbuth-weft,  then 
embraced  by  deep  woods,  and  ftill  called  II  " 
Luogo  Vecchio  ;  words  indicating  that  it  was 
the  ancient  feat  of  the  republic.  In  this  feque& 
tered  wilderneis  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Titan 
long  enjoyed  a  peaceful  obfcurity,  undifturbed 
by  the  great  powers  which  fwayed  the  politics  of 
Italy ;  and  almoil  unknown  to  them,  until  Otho  ' 
the  Great  invaded  that  country  in  the  year  962, 
to  make  war  on  King  Berenger.  The  latter  re- 
treated to  Mount  Feretro,  afterwards  called 
San  Leo.  His  fortrefles  there,  were  blocked  up 
two  years  ;  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  fur- 
render  through  famine ;  his  queen  [and  himfelf 
were  carried  prifoners  into  Franconia.  During 
this  warfare,  the  diftri6t  of  Mount  Titan,  con- 
^icuous,  by  its  vicinity  and  its  loftinefs,  to  the 
contending  parties,  was  allowed  to  maintain  its 
neutrality ;  an  indulgence  for  which  it  was  in 
part  indebted  to  the  jealoufy  fubfifting  between 
the  Emperor  Otho,  and  John  XII.  who  then 
wore  the  papal  crown.    The  latter  laboured  by 
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AI^END.  repeated  embailies  to  moderate  the  ambition  of 
BOOK  n  *^^  former,  and  to  reftrain  the  incurlions  of  his 
'  troops.  The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  ftruck 
by  the  Angular  manners  of  a  people,  whofe 
honed  fimplicity  gained  his  efteem,  and  wbofe 
poverty  could  not  tempt  his  avarice,  fre- 
quently vifited  Mount  Titan,  while  his  armf 
was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Feretro;  and  on 
one  occafion  of  this  fort,  confirmed  by  his  imp^ 
rial  grant  the  entire  liberty  and  independence 
which  the  principal  citizens  of  the  republic 
fwore  that  their  anceftors  had  from  time  imme* 
morial  enjoyed. 

During  tiie  eleventh  century,  Italy  began  to 
be  torn  by  the  diffenfions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines;  the  former,  parti&nsof  the  Pope; 
the  latter,  of  the  Emperor.  This  inteftine  war, 
which  pervaded  the  Whole  country,  greatly 
multiplied  the  towers  and  baftions  by  whkk 
every  province,  every  diftri£t,  and  the  refidence 
of  almoft  every  diftinguiflied  nobleman,  long 
continued  to  be  fortified.  Men  fcarcely  £dt 
ihemfelves  fecure  in  the  moft  inacceifible  fitua« 
tions>;  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Titan,  now  de- 
nominated St.  Marino,  removed  from  the  fflopiag 
lawn  formerly  mentioned,  to  the  very  fummit  of 
the  mountain  called  Rocca  di  Girooe,  which 
natural  faftnefs  the  jealous  republicans  fiutfaer 
fecured  by  walls  and  caftles."' 

"*  Id  tite  prinqpal  church  of  the  prefisnt  ckfi  Aen  is  a  iUtue  of 
the  (bppofed  fouader  of  the  republic^  holdii^  a  jnountain  in  his  handi 
crowned  with  diree  towers  or  cafiles ;  emblems  fitly  ckofen  for  tbe 

s  OK  toe  coHomuutv. 
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la  the  twelfth  century,  they  flrengthened  append. 
their  fecurity  by  entering  into  an  intimate  con-  j^^  „ 
ned;ion  with  the  counts  of  Felori,  dillinguiihed 
ornaments  of  the  imperial  party.  This  noble 
family,  which  afterwards  gave  dukes  to  Urbino, 
condefcended  to  become  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  brought  to  it  an  acceffion  of  ftrength 
and  wealth,  which  foon  difcovered  itfelf  in  the 
purchafe  of  fome  grounds  on  the  fouth-weft^ 
and  the  extenfion  of  the  city  to  fituations  nK>re 
eligible  than  the  Rocca  di  Girone,  where  the 
iafety  of  the  inhabitants  was  frequently  endan* 
gered  by  ihe  fury  of  the  winds. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth 

century,  St.  Marino  Scaped  mdeflation  from 

the   petty,   but    almoft    continual,    hoftiUties 

which  diftrefled  the  neighbouring  territories. 

This  happy  exemption  from  the  evils  incident 

to  war,  the  republic  owed  to  the  wifdom  and 

moderation  of  its  own   councils,   and  to  the 

friendly  prote^ion  of  the  biihopric  of  Feretro, 

which  was  long  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 

counts  of  Felori  of  Mount  Capiolo.     But  when 

that  biihopric  fell  into  the  pofleflion  of  the 

Gruelph  fa^ion,   and  efpecially  after  the  new 

bifhop  treacheroufly  feized^  in  1281,  the  fortreft 

of  San  Leo  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Felori, 

the  republic  had  its  full  fliare  of  troubles.     Its 

territories  were  repeatedly  invaded,  but  the  in* 

vaders  were  as  often  manfully  repelled.     The 

danger,  however,    increaied  when  the  crafty 

Malatefta  de  Verrucchio^  who  was  a^p  a  warm 

partiian  of  the  Guelphs^  made  hioifelf  mailer 

of 
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APPEND,  of  Rimini  towards  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth 
BOOK  n.  ^^^^^U  9  ^^^^  having  expelled  from  that  city 
the  Chevalier  Percitaule,  a  powerful  Ghibelline, 
who  with  much  diflSculty  efcaped  to  St.  Marino 
to  the  houfe.of  his  friend  the  celebrated  Guido 
Felorio,  a  man  who  afterwards  infli6ted  fignsd 
vengeance  on  the  party  of  the  Guelphs. 

Yet  with  the  fourteenth  century  the  age  of 
perfecution  commenced  j  and  the  republic  was 
continually  haraffed  by  the  bilhops  of  Feretro, 
or  bv  the  lords  of  Rimini,  for  an  hundred  and 
fixty  years ;  until,  in  the  year  1462,  the  fierce 
Sigifmond  Malateila^  an  execrated  and  excom- 
municated heretic,  as  odious  by  his  vices,  as 
eminent  for  his  talents,  was  totally  defeated  by 
Poj^e  Pius  II.  During  this  long  period  of  war- 
fare, the  republic  defended  itfelf  valiantly,  un- 
der the  counts  of  Felori  and  dukes  of  Urbino, 
its  counfellors,  protedlors,  and  generals.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Duke  Fre- 
deric of  Felorio  procured  for  it  an  alliance  with 
Florence  \  an  alliance  faithfully  maintained  on 
both  fides,  while  that  republic  continued  to  fub- 
fifi;.  St.  Marino  alfo  entered  into  a  tranfa6tion 
with  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  1459,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  it  acquired  the  two  fouthern  dit 
tri61:s  of  Fiorentino  and  Torricella,  abounding 
in  rich  paftures,  embowered  in  lofty  forefts  of 
oak  and  chefnut  trees.  At  the  expence  of  its 
perfecutor  Sigifmond,  it  alfo  extended  its  domi- 
nions on  the  North  and  Eafl:,  by  gaining  the  dif- 
trials  Serravalle  and  Faettano,  highly  produc- 
tive in  vines  and  olives ;  as  well  as  the  fertile 

fields 
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l&elds  of  Mongiardino^  which  ftill  forms  the  append. 
granary  of  the  republic.  ^^^  ^ 

Thus  did  this  little  date  continue  to  flourifli 
amidil  perpetual  wars,  upheld  by  the  virtue  of 
its  citizens,  and  guided  by  the  paternal  care  of. 
the  family  of  the  Felori.  The  alliance  procured  . 
for  it  with  Florence  by  means  of  Frederico  Fe- 
lorio  proved  efiedlual  for  repelling  theincurfions 
of  the  Pope's  armies,  which  in  1489  befieged 
Robert  Malatefta,  the  fon  of  Sigifmond,  in  Ri- 
mini.  The  Florentines  enabled  Frederic  Duke  of 
Urbino  to  cover  the  dominions  of  its  ally,  and 
completely  to  defeat  the  invaders,  who  feemed 
to  have  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  fubje6tion 
of  the  community.  The  letters  written  by  the 
government  of  Clorence  in  this  feafon  of  dan- 
ger, are  ftill  preferved  in  the  fecret  archives  of 
St.  Marino.  They  bear  teftimony  to  that  fpirit 
of  liberty  which  had  prevailed  in^Italy  from  the 
asra  of  the  famous  peace  of  Conftance  in  1 170, 
when  many  of  the  principal  cities  in  that  coun- 
try aflumed  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  Florentines  write  to  their  diftrefled  allies, 
whom  they  addrefs  by  the  appellation  of — 
^^  Magnificent  lords,  our  dearell  friends,"  that 
they  were  not  more  indignant  at  the  infolence 
of  the  Pope's  troops,  in  making  inroads  into  the 
pofleffions  of  St.  Marino,  than  if  they  had  car- 
ried their  incurfions  to  the  gates  of  Florence  it- 
felf.  They  obferve,  that  they  had  haftened  to 
fend  troops  and  money,  and  alfo  to  difpatch  let- 
ters to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Naples  and  Milan;   that  afliftance 

would 
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APPEND,  would  fpeedily  arrive ;  and  the  remedy,  doubt* 
BOOK  n  ^®^'  prove  more  efficacious  than  even  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  evil  required.  <^  Exhortations  to 
you,  to  be  of  good  comfort,  are  unneceffary, 
eipecially  from  us  who  know  the  greatnell^  of 
your  fouls,  which  renders  you  fo  relpedtable  a 
branch  of  our  confederacy.  Perfevere  in  fliew- 
ing  your  prudence,  fidelity,  and  courage,  which, 
befides  that  they  will  delight  and  gladden  your 
own  fouls,  (fuch  being  the  nature  of  virtue,) 
will  greatly  oblige  us  and  our  allies,  who  will 
keep  your  meritorious  exertions  in  eternal  re- 
membrance." Next  day  the  Florentines  wrote 
again,  exhorting  the  citizens  of  St.  Marino  ^^  to 
remain  firm  and  refblute,  to  I<^e  their  lives  ra- 
ther  than  their  liberties,  fince  it  was  far  better 
for  men  aecuftomed  to  freedom  to  be  dead  than 
enflavod.  God,  who  favours  the  caufe  of  free- 
dom, will  prosper  your  undertakings ;  and  your 
interefts  will  never  be  forfaken  by  us  and  our 
friends.  You  have  heard  of  the  fupplies  of  men 
and  money  already  raifed  for  your  afiiftance. 
More  of  both  will  continue  to  be  provided,  un- 
til you  have  enough/' 

From  this  time  forward,  until  the  year  1543, 
the  republic,  being  unmolefted  by  foreign  ene- 
mies, fiouriihed  in  peace  and  prolperity  under 
the  wife  guidance  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  its 
counfeHors  and  prote^ors.  But  in  the  year 
above  mentioned,  the  exile  Peter  Strozzi,  who 
commanded  the"" French  troops  cantoned  in  Mi- 
randola  and  its  confines,  where  he  was  bufily 
employed  in  raifing  recruits  for  the  fervice  of 

his 
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hia  mafter^  Francis  I.,  entered  into  a  corre-  append. 
ipondence  with  fome  (£  the  Pope's  generals  in  ^q^  j| 
that  neighbourhood^  for  the  furprife  and  con- 
qnefl  of  St.  Marino.  The  inftrument  choien 
for  effecting  this  defign  was  Captain  Fabiano  of 
Mount  San  Savino«  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
had  landed  at  Genoa ;  and  the  Pope,  Paul  III., 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Bologna,  eager  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  who  was  equally 
folicitous  to  avoid  all  intercourfe  with  his  holi- 
nefs.  The  movement  thereby  occafiooed  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  feemed  to  Sti*ozzi  and  Fa- 
biano the  mod  favourable  moment  for  executing 
their  treacherous  enterprile.  Five  hundred 
armed  men  were  fent  in  imall  divj£ons  acroft 
the  ridges  of  Montagnaohu  It  was  intended 
that,  under  the  conduS;  of  different  guides, 
they  Ihould  unite  into  one  body,  and  affiul  in 
the  night  the  unfafpediing  republicans*  But 
a  thick  fog  baffled  the  local  knowledge  of  the 
guides.  The  troops  could  not  be  in  due  time 
affembled :  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
being  meanwhile  apprized  of  their  own  immi- 
nent danger,  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and 
compelled  the  invaders  to  retreat  with  the  mor- 
tification of  committing  a  fruitlefi  crime,  whiclf 
had  redounded  as  much  to  their  own  di%race 
as  to  the  honour  of  their  adverlaries. 

The  moft  memorable  circumftance  attending 
this  event  was  the  warm  intereil  taken  by  the 
Italian  powers  in  the  iafety  of  St.  Marino. 
Cofmo  di  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  20th  June  1543,  mentions  with  how 

much 
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APPEND,  much  difpleafure  he  had  heard  of  Captain  Fa« 
BOOK  n.  ''^^^^^'^  undertaking ;  he  requefts  that  he  him- 
u-y^  felf  might  be  favoured  with  a  full  account  of 
the  whole  enterprife ;  its  authors,  agents,  and 
abettors ;  afluring  the  ^^  refpe£Uble  citizens  of 
X  St.  Marino,  his  deareft  friends,  that  he  will 
ever  be  ready  to  prove,  by  his  utmoft  exertions, 
his  unalterable  attachment  to  whatever  may 
concern  their  intereft  or  honour.'*  TTie  Marquis 
of  Graflales,  then  refiding  at  Fano  as  ambaflk* 
dor  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope,  immediately 
diipatched  a  courier  to  Genoa,  to  acquaint  his 
imperial  majefty  with  the  tranfa6fcion.  This 
powerful  and  renowned  prince,  whofe  mind  was 
equal  to  the  greateft  affairs,  thought  not  the 
fipalleil  below  his  notice.  He  was  no  fooner 
informed  of  the  enterprife  againft  St.  Marino, 
than  he  fent  Bailamenti  di  Herrera  to  confer  in 
his  name  with  •  its  magiftrates ;  to  congratu- 
late them  on  their  iafety,  and  to  aflure  them 
.  that  he  would  always  coniider  their  afiairs  as  his 
own;  fince,  befides  his  great  concern  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Italy  in  general,  he  could  not 
but  view  with  the  fondeft  partiality  a  common- 
wealth, whofe  government  had  ever  been  fo 
wifely  and  fo  regularly  adminiflered.  The  Pope, 
Paul  IIL,  did  not  choofe  to  be  behind-hand  with 
other  princes  in.  his  profeffions  of  regard :  and 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  emperor, 
whofe  favour  he  then  courted,  thought  fit  to 
order  the  French  troops  to  quit  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Marino,  and  to  keep  at  an  unfuipi- 
cious  diflance  from  its  territory. 

This 
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'.  Thia  favourable  difpofition  in  Bis  holinefs  to-  APPEND, 
wards  them^  was  cultivated  by  the  republicans  qqq^  d; 
with  equal  affiduity  and  fucceds.  In  the  year 
1548^  the  Pope's  treafurer  and  the  officers  of  his 
revenue  in  Romagna  endeavoured,  indeed,  to 
fub}e6l  the  comtnonweal1;h  to  the  new  tax  on 
ialt,  which  had  been  impofed  on  all  the  reft  of 
that  province.  But  Paul  himfelf  explicitly  dif^ 
avowed  this  proceeding;  and  iflued  his  brief^ 
dated  iitb  October  1548,  declaring  the  com- 
plete independence  of  St.  Marino  in  temporal 
affairs ;  and  thus  confirming  its  inhabitants  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  immemorial  liberties. 
The  fame  equitable  conduSb  towards  the  repub^* 
lie  was  puifued  by  his  fiicceffprs  Clement  YIII. 
and  Urban  VIIL ;  under  the  latter  of  wbotti; 
the  duchy  of  Urbino,  oa  the  demife  of  it»  laft 
duke  in  1623,  being  united  to  the  dominions 
of  the  hcrfy  fee,  the  republic  of  St.  Marino  ob^ 
tained  the  protection  of  the  fame  power,  upon^ 
many  and  well-defined  conditions.  This  politic 
cal  connection  -with  the  pope  was  not  thought 
greatly  to  encroaoh  on  the  independence  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  had  been  ufual  with  the 
Italian  republics,  of  the  middle  age  to  court  the 
patronage  of  neighbouring  princes ;  and,  even 
in  their  conftitutional  concerns,  to  have  recourfe 
to  noblemen  of  high  rank  and  fplendid  fortune, 
who  might  alternately  prefide  in  their  tribu- 
nals", and  command  their  armies.     St.  Marino 

had 

o  St.  Marino  was  diftinguiihed  above  t^e  neighbouring  republics* 

for  ike  Impartiality  with  which  juftice  was  admioiftered ;  and  was 

TOL.tl.    *  N  later 
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AFPBND.  had  long  repofed  unbounded,  yet  wefl-placedy 
BOOK  n  ^"^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  family  of  Felori ;  and  what 
*  Machiavel  fays  of  Florence  is^in  a  great  degree 
applicable  to  all  the  other  free  dates  of  Italy, 
that  their  afiairs  were  never  profperous,  unlefi 
when  condudted  by^the  Heady  wifdom  of  fimie 
illuftrious  individual. 

St.  Marino  refpe3:ed  the  popes  in  their  civil, 
and  venerated  them  in  theirTeligious  charafter. 
The  warm  expreflions  of  thofe  fentiments  con* 
tented  the  vicars  of  St.  Peter ;  but  fuch  empty 
acknowledgements  could  not  fatisfy  the  ambi- 
tious and  intriguing  Alberoni,  who,  when  legate 
of  Romagna  in  the  year  1740,  farmed  a  plan 
for  converting  reipeft  into  allegiance,  and  the 
doty  of  prote6);ion  into  the  right  of  dominioii* 
A  confidierable  party  of  the  inhabitants,  feduoed 
by  his  promifes,  or  gained  by  his  bribes,  had 
confented  to  betray  into  his  hands  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  When  the  appconted  day  ar^ 
rived,  Alberoni  rode  up  the  mountain,  attended 
by  a  numerous  fuite.  He  was  received  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  at  the  door  of  the  great 
church,  and  conduced  by  the  priefts  to  a  mag* 
nificent  feat  under  a  canopy.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  the  execution  of  his  purpofe,  the  ma& 
began,  as  ufual  in  that  republic,  with  the  word 


later  dian  mofi  of  them  in  adopting  the  ^  JucUoe  tSttro/*  the  jaif- 
didlion  of  a  foreigner,  '<  articolo  troppo  neceflkrio  per  tolgierfi  ogni 
fufpicione  nei  guldici  paefani :  an  eilablKhment  found  neceflary  in 
confequence  of  the  too  juft  fufpicions  againft  judges  bom  in  the 
couiitr3r* 

II  "  Liber. 
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••  Libcrtas.*'  This  Angle  word  produced  fuch.APFBHD« 
an  enthufiafm  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  uird^-  ^q^  u^ 
flood  his  defigns,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  only 
fiifpeSted  them,  that  they  rofe  with  common 
confent,  attacked  the  cardim^l  and  his  attend* 
ants,  drove  them  precipitately  from  the  church, 
and  made  them  defcend  the  mountain  with  a 
degree  of  difordered  trepidation  extremely  un- 
like  to  the  flow  and  pompous  folemnity  with 
which  they  had  afcended  it.  This  laft  memo- 
rable event  in  the  hiflory  of  St.  Marino  wett 
correfponds  with  that  firmnefs  and  courage  with 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  maintained  it3  in- 
dependence, amidft  the  hoftile  coUiiions  of  Im- 
perial and  Pontifical  power  ^  an  independence, 
however,  which  appears  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  penurious  circumftances  of  a  people,  which 
could  not  tempt  rapacity,  and  their  virtuous 
manners  which  always  conciliated  the  aflfeftion 
of  one  party,  more  than  they  provoLed  the 
animofity  of  andther. 


From  the  preceding  narrative  it  is  not  very 
eafy  to  afcertain  what  fliare  Marino,  the  Dal- 
matian archite6fc,  had  in  the  firll  inftitution  of 
the  (late.  On  the  fuppofition  that  he  was  its 
founder  and  lawgiver,  Mr.  Addifon  obferves, 
"  that  the  origin  of  St.  Marino  mud  be  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  far  nobler  than  that  of  Rome, 
which  was  an  afylum  for  robbers  and  murderei-s  j 
whereas  St.  Marino  was  the  refort  of  perfons 
eminent  for  their  piety  and  devotion."  This  ob- 
N  2  fervatioQ 
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iunpBND.  fervation  appears  to  me  to  be  erroneous  in  two 
BOOK  n  ^^P*^^>  decorating  with  unfair  honours  the  one 
'  republic,  and  heaping  uamerited  diigrace  on 
the  other.  If  piety  founded  St  Marino,  with 
this  piety  much  fuperftition  was  intermixed ;  a 
fuperllition  unfriendly  to  the  beft  principles  of 
fociety,  and  hoftile  to  the  favourite  ends  of  na-r 
ture,  preaching  celibacy,  and  exaAing  mortifi- 
cation, the  hideous  ofispring  of  ignorance  and 
terror,  deteiling  men  as  criminals,  and  trem- 
bling at  God  as  a  tyrant.  But  Rome, .  accord* 
ing  to  the  only  hiftorian^  who  has  circumftan* 
tially  and  authentically  defcribed  its  early  tranf- 
a£tions,  was  an  expanfion  of  Alba  Loi)ga»  itfelf 
a  Grecian  colony,  which,  accwdiog  to  the  im- 
memorial and  facred  cuftom  of  its  mothers- 
country,  diffufed  into  new  fettlements  the  exii* 
berance  of  a  flourifliing  population,  produced 
by  the  wifeil  and  moit  liberal  inftitutions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fame  admirable  hiftorian^  the 
manly  difcernment  of  Romulus  ofiered  an  afy- 
lum  not  merely  for  rObbers  and  murderers,  but 
for  thofe  who  were  threatened  with  murder  or 
robbery,  who  fpumed  fubjedtion,  or  fied  from 
oppreflion ;  for  amidft  the  lawlefs  turbulence  of 
ancient  Italy,  the  weak  needed  protestors  againft 
the  ftrong,  the  few  againft  the  many;  and 
Rome,  at  her  earlieft  age,  already  fyftematically 
aflilled  the  weakeft  party ;  thus  adopting  in  her 
infancy  that  politic  heroifm,  which  was  dellined 
by  firm  and  majeftic  fteps  to  condu6t  her  man- 

^  DionyQm  oS  Halicaraafius. 

hood 
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hood  and  maturity  to  the  fair  fovereignty  of  apfenix 
conibnting  natioDB*  .    bo^  tl 

Both  in  their  origin  and  in  their  progrefs^ 
Rome  and  St  Marino  form  the  natural  objeSis^ 
not  indeed  of  a  comparifon,  but  of  a  flriking 
contrail ;  and  comprefied  as  is  the  latter  repub* 
lie  between  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  and  thofb 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  to  whofe  fubjeAs  St  Ma- 
rino is  now  bound  to  allow  a  free  paflage  through 
its  territory,  its  citizens  would  deferve  ridicule 
or  pity,  did  they  a£b&  the  character,  or  imitate 
the  maxims,  of  thofe  magnanimous  fenators,* 
who,  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
fwayed  the  politics  and  controlled  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world.     Convinced  that  their  inde* 
peademoe  refidts  chiefly  from   their  infignifi* 
cancy,  >die  fenators  of  St*  Marino  finiled,  when 
we  read  in  Mr«  Addifon,  ^  The&  republicans 
would  fell  their  liberties  dear  to  any  that  attacked 
tkem.'    We  had  not  the  indelicacy  to  delire 
them  to  interpret  this  fmile;  or  to  make  our- 
ftjhnes  any  comment  upon  it,  being  perfuaded, 
that,  precarious  and  ihadowy  as  their  liberty  is, 
their  rational  knowledge  and  their  virtues  have 
enabled  them  to  extract  from  it  both  fubftantial 
and  permanent  eigoyment,  aqd  make  them  live 
happier  here,  amidft  rocks  and  fnows,  than  are 
their  Tufcan  and  Roman  neighbours  in  rich 
ptftins  and  warm  valleys. 

To)  the  inhabitants  of  tWs  little  ftate,  the  fe- 

tiatev  the  affembly,  the  different  offices  c^  ma« 

giftracgr,  innocent  rural  labours,  and  military 

jexerdifes  equally  ufefid  and  innocent^  fnpply  a 

! '.  N  3  continual 
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Asvemy.  oontmual  fucceffion    of  manly  engagements. 
Elopes  and  fears  reipe^ing  tbe  Mety  of  their 
country  awaken  curiofity  and  excite  inquiry. 
They  read  the  gazettes  of  Europe  with  inteieft.; 
they  ftudy  hiitory  with  improvement;  in  cob- 
veriation  their  queftions  are  pertinent,  and  their 
anfwers  fatisfa&ory.   Contrary  to  what  has  beoi 
obferved  by  travellers  of  other  ItaUans,  the  ci- 
tizens of  St.  Marino  delight  in  literary  convtf- 
&tion  J  and  Mr.  Addiibn  remarks,  that  he  hardly 
met  with  an  unlettered  man  in  their  repufalic 
In  fpeaking  of  Beccaria's  book  on  Style,  then 
recently  publiihed^  one  of  the  fenaton  &id, 
that  it  wa«  a  treatife  on  ftyle  in  a  very  bad  ftyle, 
abounding  infalfe  ornaments  and  epigrammatic 
gallicifm.    Another  obferved,  he  wiflied  liiat 
faibionable  writer,  who  had  been  commented 
on  by  Voltaire,  an  author  ftill  more  fafluonaUe 
and  more  pernicious  than  him&lf^  would  con- 
fine  himCelf  to  fuch  harmleis  topics  as  rhetmic 
and  ftyle ;  for  his  book  oa. crimes  and  pun^* 
malts  was  calculated  to  do  mach-  ferioos  ntf 
chief,  atleail  to  prevent  muc^  pofitive  good; 
beoaufe  in  that  popular  woric  he  had  dedaimed 
very  perfuafively  againft  capital  punifbmenta, 
in  a  country  perpetually  di%raeed  by  capital 
crimes,  which  were  fcarcely  ever  capitaUy  pa* 
niflied. 

The  love  of  letters  which  diftii^ifliea  tfte 
people  of  St.  Marino  makes  tiiem  Ngret  that 
they  are  ieldom  vifited  by  literaiy  travellers.  Of 
our  own  countrymen  belonging  to  tUs.  defi!rip» 
tion,  they  mentioned  with  muck  re<pe€fc  Mr. 

Addiibn^ 
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Addifoa,  t«d  II  S%Bor  Giovanni  SymondB,  now  append. 
pfofettbt  of  hiftory  in  the  univeriSty  of  Cam-  ^qS  n 
toidge.  We  were  proud  d  binng  clafled  with 
fiicfa'  men  by  the  honeft:  fimplicity  of  thefe  vir« 
tudus  mountaineers,  wHom  we  left  with  regret^ 
moft  heartily  wiihing  to  them  the  continuance 
of  their  liberties ;  which,  to  men  of  their  cha* 
raAer,  and  theirs  only,  are  feal  and  folid 
l>leffing8. 

For  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  inefti- 
mable  gift  iff  civil  liberty  may  often  be  provi- 
dentially withheld,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  ikfely 
beftowed,  unle6  rational  knowledge  has  been 
attained,  and  virtuous  habits  have  been  ao-> 
quired.  In  the  language  of  the  wifeft  man  of 
Pagan  antiquity,  a  great  length  <^  time  is  re- 
qoiflte  to  tlie  formation  of  any  modemtely  good 
govetwnfent;  beicaufe  that  goveromeut  is  always 
the  beft^  whiclk  is  the  beft  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  habits  of  its  fubjefts**.  The  inftitutions 
which  fuit  the  welf-balanced  frame  of  mind  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Si.  Marino,  who,  breathing 
a  purer  air,  ieem  to  have  divefted  theflifelves  of 
many  of  the  grofler  and  more  earthly  aflfeftions, 
might  ill  accord  with  the  foftened  tenants  of  the 
Capuan  plains;  fince,  according  to  the  lame 
penetrating  fearcher  into  the  fecrets  of  human 
nature,  *  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fortunate 
Iflands,  if  fuch  iflands  really  exift,  muft  either 
be  the  moft  virtuous  or  the  moft  wretched  of 
men/    Ariftotle  hardly  knew  the  inhabitants  of 

9  .AnftotPoUtici,  b.n«p.6. 
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APPEND,  the  Britiih  Ifles :  but  let  u»,  who  know  our&lves 
iK>OK  IL  ^"^  ^^^  S^^  fortune,  confide  in  the  aflurance, 
y^y^'^  that  this  inconiparable  author  would  no  longer 
entertain  tlie  above  geographical  doubt,  were 
he  to  revive  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to 
vifit  the  Britiih  dominions  under  the  govern- 
ment of  George  III.  ^  As  we  have  long  been 
the  h^piefl  of  nations,  let  us  cheriih  the  hope, 
that  the  caufes  of  our  happineft  are,  morally 
ipeakingy  unalterable.  The  character  of  our 
anceftors,  uniting,  beyond  all  people  on  earth, 
firmnefs  with  humanity,  gave  to  us  our  govern* 
ment ;  and  the  prefervatkm  of  our  government, 
as  it  now  flaads,  under  a  prince  who  is  at  once 
the  patron  and  the  model  of  thofe  virtues  oa 
which  alone  national  profperity  can  reft,  forma 
the  iurefl  pledge  for  the  ftability  of  that  charac* 
ter,  which  has  long  adorned,  and  we  truft  wiU 
ever  adorn,  the  envied  name  of  Bbiton. 

•  ^  About  die  time  this  wis  wrkteii#  a  letter  fixm  a  foreign  pcdate^ 
now  high  in  office  in  a  neighbouring  countiyy  contained  the  fc^owi^g 
memoralile  wordts  ^  Tout  iei,"  meaning  Englandf  «  eft  dtns  mi 
^(«t  deproTperiti^  vraiment  r«v#lt»|te.'' 
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BOOK  III. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TN  this  Third  Book,  the  author,  proceeding  to  b  O  O  K 

inveiligate  the  nature  and  charadteriftic  qua-  ^^ 
lities  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  be- 
gins, according  to  his  ufiial  method,  by  anaJyi^ 
ing  that  complex  objeS;,  a  commonwealth,  into 
its  conftituent  elements,  called  citizens.  His 
firft  inquiry,  therefore,  is.  What  conftitutes  a 
eitizen  ?  An  inquiry  that  will  appear  very  fimple 
to  many  of  thofe  fimple  men  who  are  continu-* 
ally  debating  particular  cafes  involved  in  the  fo« 
lution  of  this  general  queftion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  oppofition  to 
thi^e  ancient,  as  well  at  thofe  modern  theories, 
^hich  vaiply  endeavour  to  reduce  pra&ical  mat* 
ters  to  metaphyfical  precifion,  Ariflotle  main- 
tains that  the  definition  of  a  citizen  which  holds 
good  in  one  fl;ate,  is  often  not  at  all  applicable 
in  another.  He  even  biefl;ows  that  honourable 
name  on  thofe  who,  in  modem  times,  are  more 
ufually  denominated  fubjefts  $  obferving,  ^^  that 
as  government  is  properly  an  arrangement  of 

thofe 
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BOOK  thofe  who  are  partners  in  the  benefits  of  poH« 
^^  tical  fociety,  the  fitnefs  of  government  muft, 
like  that  of  every  other  arrangement,  depend 
primarily  and  principally  oo  the  fiature  and  dif- 
ferences of  the  objefts  that  collectively  compofe 
the  fyftem.  This  arrangement,  therefore,  muft 
vary  with  every  variation  of  its  parts,  materials, 
or  elements ;  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  fentient 
and  moral  beings,  liable  to  be  affe£l;ed  and  al- 
tered by  a  wide  variety  of  actuating  principles." 
In  enumerating  thefe  principles,  the  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  di(lin6tive  characters  of  commu- 
nities are  greatly  dependent  on  the  means  ufu- 
ally  employed  by  them  for  acquiring  the  necef- 
faries  and  accommodations  of  life.  Paftoral, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  nations  are,  there- 
fore, feverally  marked  by  ilrong  lines  of  difcri- 
ikiination.  Climate,  alio,  has  a  confpicuoua  in^ 
iuence ;  and  innumerable  local  caufes  concur- 
i&g  with  the  events  of  time  and  chance,  and 
eo«opevating  with  education  and  nature.  To 
varioufly  mould  mankind,  that  nothing  but  tiie 
blindnefs  of  ignorance  and  narrownefib  of  prgu- 
dice  could  think  of  extending  fimilar  plans  of 
^icy  to  natiotts  as*  difereittly  oircumftanced 
asdiey  are  unlike  in  the  bent  of  their  genius^ 

But  though  go^rameitts  May  tmA  Muft  vary 
in  their  forfti,  they  ought  all  to  agree  iti  their 
etid,  «<  the  good  of  the  governed/^  Ariftotle 
firenuoufly  maintained  this  do£trine,  which  will 
«VW  fotftad  fo  harfiily  in  the  ear^  (tf  ^Utvettl 
bigots  of  alt  deferiptions  j  and  whi^h  has  tfet 
heed  atfifllblenUy  feoroed  in  the  prafti<i«  of  re- 
publican 
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publiean  demagogues,  as  i£  has  b6eD  ftftme-  BC^OK 
lefsly  combated  in  the  avgumeiits  of  court  flat-      ^' 
terers.    By  what  arrangements  the  good  of  the 
governed  is  mod  likely  to  be  {promoted,  muft 
be  learned  fr<mi  the  experi^Kse  of  hiftocy  $  but^ 
in  our  author's  opinion,  that  people  ought  to 
roms^a  contented  with  its  lot,   which  is  not 
mocked  with  ihadows  inftead  of  realities ;  de* 
luded  with  tyranny  under  the  femblance  of  ri^^ 
alty,  oligarchy  under  that  of  ariftocracy,  alid 
democracy  under  th^t^f  a  republic.  R^ardleft 
of  perfonal  danger  from  tyrants  or  a  tyravokal 
populace,  the  philofopher  boldly  arraigns  thoft 
bafe  cheats  and  vile  counterfeits }  tbofe  utmatu* 
ral  perverfions  of  lawful  power,    and  wicked 
mimics  of  legitimate  government.     It  is  not 
eafy  to  difcover  which  a£  the  parties  that  then 
divided  and  tore  in  pieces  tlleir  common  toun* 
try,  he  mpft  heartfly  detefted.   In  civil  coitinid* 
tions,  a  mfux  who  is  caJled  to  a£t,  ougbt.pub* 
Ucly  to  choofe  his  fide,  though  he  may  cxftea 
ba^ve  but  a  choice  of  difficaHies(  but  he  wbofe 
bufinefs   is  i]peciilat»on^  will  oommonljT  beft 
perform    bis   duty,   if,  in  proportion'  to  this 
meafure  of  his  courage  and  aUlities,  be  vem 
tures  to  expofe  and  condemn  the  ezcei&s  of 
contending  fa&icms,  and  tofiigg^  thofe  reflect 
tions  that  have  the  moft  direct  tendency  to 
foothe  their  rage,  and  to  moderate  their  fury. 
Tbistaft:  our  philofophor  (kilfttHy  performs,  by 
proving  with  irrefiftible   evidenci^  that  birihp 
wealth,    education,  and  authority,  89  well  as 
courage,  ftrength,  nomberSy  and  liberty,  areal| 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  them  efiential  ingredients  in  the  compofiticfi 
J^^  .  of  a  well-conftituted  caminonwealth  j  but  that 
the  eompofition  tnuft  fail  in  pieces,  when  any 
one  of  the  elements  is  active  beyond  its  fphere ; 
whether  government  be  engrofled  by  contemptu- 
ous opulence,  or  ufurped  by  rapacious  poverty ; 
oppreiSed  by  the  unfeeling  pride  of  the  few,  or 
di%raced  by  the  malignant  paffions  of  the  muU. 
titode. 

The  Third  Book  of  the  Politics  concludes 
with  an  enumeration  and  defcription  oi  the 
diiferent  kinds  of  monarchy;  aipecies  of  govern- 
ment which,  according  to  our  author,  is  not 
only  Intimate,  but  in  many  countries  nece£ 
iary.  The  moft  extenfive  furvey  of  hiftory 
fully  juftifies  the  eonclufions  which  the  philofo- 
pher  had  drawn  from  the  records  of  Egypt  and 
the  Eaft.  The  Romans,  who  in  the  age  of 
the  Scipios  had  admired  ^  the  fervile  ftupi- 
dity  of  the  Cappadocians  in  declarhig  that  they 
codM  not  live  without  a  king ',"  acknowledged 
in  the  age  of  Auguftus,  that  their  own  common- 
wealth could  not  happily  fubfift  but  under  the 
dominion  of  one  prince  ^.  Hie  Emperor  Julian  ^ 
repreients  aU  the  great  nations  of  his  own  timeA 
as  governed  by  the  ftme  political  principles, 
which  had  been  fi>  uniformly  ^  maintain^  by 

the 

Stnboy  L  xii.  p.  540* 

^  aencca  deBenefidit»  l.ii.  c.so. 

^  JttliaiuadverilGiudiftttil. 

^  They  reje^ed  .the  republican  govermnentwhen  offered  to  tliem 
bytUr  coD^erons  and  when  their  own  royd  line  becamt  eztbA, 

called 
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the  Cappfidociaiis.  If  liberty  had  been  offered 
to  the  Thracians,  the  Myfians,  and  the  Getas, 
thofe  pc^ulous  and  warlike  tribes  would,  aoeord- 
ing  to  Fhilollratus  %  have  fpurned  the  unwel- 
come prefent.  The  hiftorian  Livy  acknowledges 
that  the  cities  fubjeS;  to  King  Eumenes  had  not 
any  reafon  to  envy  the  boafted  condition  of  re-' 
publicans  ^ ;  and  the  orator  Ifocrates  congra- 
tulates in  dill  warmer  language,  the  felicity  of 
theilates  of  Cyprus,  which  had  fubmitted  to 
the  dominion  of  Evagoras '.  But  the  flrong^ 
argument  in  favour  of  monarchy  is  deducible 
from  the  progreflive  profperity  of  many  countries 
of  Europe,  during  the  prefent  and  two  preced- 
ing centuries  j  in  which  couf  fe  of  time  the  dif- 
membered  provinces  of  the^^weilem  empire 
have  enjoyed  under  kings  a  meafure  of  na- 
tional felicity  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world. 

As  a  confiderable  partof  Ariftotle's  treatife  on 
monarchy  has  perifhed,  it  would  be  prefump- 
tuoua  to  affign  limits  to  the  f  improvement  of 
which  he  thought  that  form  of  government  full 
ceptible.  From  a  hint  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his 
Politics,  he  appeara  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  utility  of  a  revifion  of  fentencespaflbd  under 
the  iiiiuence  of  popular  deluiion,  or  extorted 


called  AriobarzaxKs  to  aa  hereditaiy  throne ;  and  afiter  the  e^tin^on 
alfo  of  the  line  of  Ariobarzanes  in  the  third  generatioo/  cheerfuUjr 
fubmitted  to  Archelaus^  a  ibrangery  recommended  to  them  by  Mark 
Antony.    Straboy  1.  xii.  p-540. 

*  Pfat]oftrat.inVit«Ai)oUon.  ^  lay.  l.xlii.  C5. 

< .  Ifocrat.  in  Evagor. 

through 
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BOOK  through  the  feverity  otlegai  forttis ;  maintainiDg 
that  in  every  well-governed  ftate,  a  difcretionary 
power  of  grace  and  mercy  fhould  be  lodged,  not 
with  the  fubordinate  magiftrate,  but  with  the 
fupreme  executive  authority.  This  ddubtleis, 
if  not  the  moft  fplendid  diftin6tion,  is  at  leaft 
the  mod  amiable  prerogative  of  the  throne.  But 
there  are  other  diftin£tions  totally  unknown  to 
antiquity,  yet  calculated  to  produce  both  the  moft 
important  immediate  benefits,  and  to  give  to 
modern  monarchy  a  degree  of  firmnefB  and  fta- 
biiity  of  which  no  other  form  of  government  can 
boaft. 

We  read  in  Hutarch*  of  the  coronation*oath 
adminiftered  to  the  kings  of  Epirus.  X^o- 
phon  ^  mentions  a  fimilar  inftitution  in  Laoe- 
daemon.  Both  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
defcribe  the  conftitutioilal  limitations  of  the 
kings  of  Perfia.  The  laft-mentioned  writer 
alfo  copioufly  expatiates  on  the  fingular  re- 
ftraints  impofed  on  the  kings  of  £gypt  during 
their  lives,  and  relates  that  thofe  of  them  who 
had  incurred  public  indignation,  were  pub- 
licly arraigned  after  their  death,  and  pu6- 
licly  puniihed  by  the  privation  of  a  royal,  or 
even  a  decent  fepulture  \  Jofephus  informs  us 
that  this  regulation  alfo  prevaUed  in  Judaea '^w 
But  all  thefe  expedients,  as  well  as  thofe  em- 
ployed by  the  Macedonians,  the  freed  nation  " 

•*  Plut.  ill  Pjorho.  '  De  Reputb.  tAcedmm» 

^  t/.  xvii.  '  Diodor.  1.1.  feA.  72. 

^  Jofeph.  1.  viii.  c.  3. 

^  See  Hiftoiy  of  the  World  horn  Alexander  to  Auguihu^  p>aS» 
6c  paiilm. 
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of  antiquity  acknowledging  the  authority  of  B  o  o  E 
kings,  were  coarfe  and  uncertain  contrivances  ^  ^ 
thr  limiting  the  regal  power;  contrivances  always- 
fb  doubtful,  and  often  fo  inefie£tual,  that  by  the 
confenting  voice  of  antiquity,  thehappinefs  of  a 
people  was  held  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  per* 
ibnal  merit  in  the  prince*  In  confequence  of 
this  opinion,  the  right  of  ele6lion  appeared  the 
mod  plaufible  title  to  a  throne ;  and  even 
in  tbofe  countries  where  the  royal  pr^«emi«- 
nence  of  particular  families  was  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged, there  was  not  any  invariable  rule 
for  afcertaining  among  different  pretenders  the 
order  of  fucceflion.  ^This  is  fully  illuftrated 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  kingdoms  formed  from 
the  difmemberment  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, apd  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  one  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  their  rapid  decline  and  final  ex- 
tinction. But  when  the  falutary  maxims  are 
eftabliihed  *'  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
that  adts  of  government  can  be  legalifed  only 
through  the  intervention  of  refponfible  minify 
ters,"  the  inequalities  of  perfonal  chara&er  in 
princes  become  fo  harmlefs  in  practice,  that  the 
cafual  advantages  of  eledfcion  totally  difappear 
in  comparifon  with  the  certain  benefit  of  a  fixed 
and  definite  rule  to  which  nations  may  always 
have  recourfe  for  tranfmitting  without  blood- 
ihed  the  inheritance  of  their  crowns. 

On  this  fpecies  of  monarchy,  limited  and  he- 
reditary, the  fruits  of  genuine  republicanifm 
have  been  fuccefsfuUy  engrafted  i  and  are  found 
by  experience  to  flouriih  there,  with  a  degree 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  vigour  and  of  beauty  which  they  had  nerer 
^  j^  ,  exhibited  on  their  parent  plant.  This  form  of 
government  alone  completely  fblves  the  problem 
propofed  by  our  author,  when  he  obferves,  that, 
^'  difficult  as  it  is  to  adjuft  the  true  theory  of 
political  arrangements,  it  is  ftill  more  difficult 
to  keep  the  component  parts  in  their  fit- 
teft  pofitions/'  This  difficulty,  I  iay,  is  fur- 
mounted  by  modem  monarchy,  and  by  it  only ; 
under  which  alfb,  as  will  be  proved  hereafter, 
that  diftribution  of  political  fun&ions  on  which 
all  kinds  of  good  adrainillration  fo  greatly  de- 
pend, may  be  moll  completely  eftablilhed,  and 
mod  fteadily  upheld. 
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BOOK   III. 


ARGUMENT. 

Citizen.  —  How  con/iituted.  —  Virtues  of  the  man  and  of 
the  citizen.  —  Their  dijfference.  —  Different  forms  of 
government.  —  Their  diJiin£Hve  charaSiers.  —  Preten- 
Jions  of  democracy.  —  Of  cUgarchy.  —  Monarchy.  — 
Us  Jive  kinds.  —  Arraigned — Defended. 

tN  explaining  the  nature  and  principle  *  of  b  O  O  K 
,  the  different  forms  of  government,    which      ^"^ 
ares  nothing  elfe  than  various  arrangements  of  chap.  t. 

men  in  fociety,  it  is  neceffary  clearly  to  afcer- 

tain  jjghat.  conftitiitfta  ^  fta^i>  ^  an  objedt  not  uni-  acommOT- 
formly  conceived,  nor  accurately  defined ;  flnce  wealth, 
one   perfon   often    afcribes  that  to  the  (late, 
which  another  holds  to  be  an  a£t  merely  of  the 
king  or  of  the  fenate,  of  the  tyrant  or  the  oli- 
garchy.    A^  ft^te  or  commonwealtlt^^then^  is^al 
Qoinjgle3{;^nl\jp,fl;;  ita^jC^ffipppent  el^roeufe.  arej 
tnofe  called  citizens ;  to  know  therefore  what  is 
a^commonwealth,  we  mull  previoufly  inveftigate 
jyhat  cqnftitutes  a  citizen^    In  different  govern- 
ments, the  term  citizen  denotes  differeot  de- 
fcriptions  of  perfons ;  in  democracies,  men  in 

•  «5  fxari  (fal-  «roX*T«»)  wu  vom  tij.  «  What  each  form  of 
government  is*  and  what  are  its  qualities/'  Its  qiuUtiesy  as  we 
fliall  fee*  refult  from  its  principle*  and  this  again  depends  on  the 
materials  firom  which  it  is  compofed ;  for  Ariftotle  did  not  agree  with 
thoie  audacioos  political  fpecniatiils*  who  think  it  allowable  to  treat 
men  as  artificers  do  wood  or  metal. 

▼ot.  II,  o  the 
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BOOK  the  loweil  walks  ^f  IiTp  arg  jriftftn  ftn<;^t!fid  tO  ^^^^« 

^  ^  ,  refpe£table  appjgll^on^  from  which,  perfons  of 
the  fame  clafs  are,  in  oligarchies,  totally  ex* 
eluded,  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  rankJjoJi^ 
that  conilitiites  the  rank  in  a  commoo3a^gal:(h/| 
What  con-  The  term  citizen  is  fometimes  applied  to  il- 
eitizS^*  luftrious  foreigners  who,  for  their  merit  or  fer- 
vices,  have  been  aflbciated  to  the  honours  and 
adopted  into  the  bofom  of  the  republic.  But 
fuch  honoraiy  citizens  form  not  the  fubje&  of 
our  prefent  inquiry.  It  is  plain  likewife  that  the 
bare  circumftance  of  place,  or  the  habitual  refi» 
^ence  in  the  territory  ^r  city,  does,  .not  confti- 
tutie  a  citizeujt  iince  flaves,  and  the  clafs  of  men 
called  inhabitants  *",  are  not  diilinguifhed  by  this 
appellation.  Nor  are  thofe  to  be  confidered  as 
our  fellow*citizens  who  merely  enjoy  the  pro* 
te£lion  of  our  laws,  and  who  are  qualified  in 
their  own  perfons  to  appear  under  the  charac- 
ters of  plaintiflb  and  defendants ;  for  ftrangerg 
with  whofe  countries  we  have  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, or  an  intercourfe  of  hofpitality,  are  en-  ^ 
titled  to  challenge  as  their  due  the  prote£tion 
of  our  courts  of  juftice ;  although  in  many 
cities  thofe  who  are  fimply  inhabitaots  cannot — 


•  For  the  lake  of  perfpicuity*  I  have  expanded  tjiis  paflage  coo- 
fomiably  to  the  author's  ivwrda  below*  ciii.  and  in  various  parts  of     - 
his  works. 

P  fxirotxMf  commonly  but  impropeily  tranilated  ibjoumers»  fince-—^^ 
thefe  have  a  cafual,  merely*  and  unfettled  reiidenc^;  whereas  the 
Grecian  /aitoix«  refided  habitually  and  fixedly  in  their  refpedlive  ftates» 
like  the  clafi  called  <«  habitans"  in  Gene^>  and  fome  Swifs  Cantons :  ^ 

and  were*  as  our  author  fays  in  another  paflage*  lharen  in  the  iame         ^ 
habitation*  though  not  partners  in  the  government*  .r^a^^* 

profecute      ^ 
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proftcute  or  defend  in  their  own  name,  but  in  Boos 
all  their  legal  tranfa3:ions  muft  have  recourfe  yj^l, 
to  their  procurator  qv  patron.     Minors  not  yet 
enrolled  at  the  regifter-office,  and  peribns  (h# 
perannuatecl,  who  are  honourably  difcharged 
from  civil  funi6tions,  fugitives,  outlaws,  and  men 
branded  by  the  note  of  infamy,  can  none  of 
them  be  called  properly  or  (imply  citizens,  fince 
whenever  we  apply  to  them  this  name,  we  muft 
join  with  it  fome  epithet  or  corre6bive,  without 
which  addition  we  do  not  accurately  explain  ouf 
meaning.    Who  Iben  is  (imply  or  properly  tk 
citizen?  He,  and  he  only^  who  eiyoys  a 
fliarie  in  the  government  of  that  communis 
which  he  is  a  member. 

Of  the  offices  of  government,  (bme  are  limited  The  fli^rf 
in  point  of  time ;  the  man  who  has  exefcifed  ^^^^*sv-» 
them  once,  cannot  exerdle  them  again,  or  at  orYnagi: 
leaft  cannot  refume  them,  till  a  certain  interval  ^^^^ 
has  elapfed  from  the  time  when  he  laid  them  aii  the  dti- 
down.     Other  offices  are  not  thus  limited,  but  ^f"f  °^ 
may  be  occafionally  exercifed  by  all  the  citizens,  ed  b)fa 
at  all  times,  indiiierently.    Of  ithis  kind  is  the  ««»«• 
power  of  deciding  as  a  judge  or  juryman  in  th^ 
tribunals,  and  that  of  voting  as  a  member  in 
the  national  aflembly.    It  is  true,  that  jury tiien* 

4  The  Grecian  tribmuls  agreed  more  nevly  with  our  notion  of 
juries  than  the  Roman.  The  former  generally  admitted  pf  the  citi- 
zens at  luge  i  whereas  the  Roman  judicature  was  exercifed  oa  ordi* 
Jiary  occadonsy  for  nev  three  centuries^  by  tVe  Patricians  excluiively. 
But  that  the  Romans  thought  with  Ariflotle  as  to  the  fupreme  im- 
portance of  the  judicial  power»  appears  frqm  the  perpetual  ftruggles 
^n  this  lubjeA  iuaong  the  onlers^  in  the  coomionwealth ;  particiiUrly 
during  that  moil  important  period  which  elapfed  from  the  feditions 
of  the  Gracchi>  to  the  deipodfm  of  the  Csefars, 

o  2  and 
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BOOK  and  voters,  as  th^ir  office  is  commoii  to  idt^tlie 
M*  ^  citizens,  are  not   diftkiguiibed  by  any  appro- 
^  "  " '  priate  appellation  denoting  their  indefinite  or 
perpetual  powers ;  they  are  not  even  dignified 
Though     by  the  name  of  magiftrates  -,  yet  if  magiftracy 
«»*«y^   be  fomething  more  than  an  honorary  title,   it 
ll^im.    belongs  in  refdity  moil  peculiarly  to  thpfe  wjho 
portant  of  ^^  invefted  with  fhe  higheft  authority  in  the 
SS^     ftate;    who  direft  the   national  deliberations, 
who  govern  the  public  refolves,  and  who  are 
the  ultimate  umpires  of  r^utation,  life,  and 
property. 
Under  This  definition  of  a  citizen  cannot,  however, 

what  con-  be  applied  in  the  greater  part  of  governments 
the  ttnA    aftually  exifting  in  the  world,  many  of  whicb, 
^!*"*^    as  will  appear  hereafter,  are  nothing  better  than 
happU'     corruptions  and  tyrannies.    Neither  is  it  appli- 
^'^^        cable  in  its  full  extent  in  thofe  communities 
which,  though  governed, with  a  view  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  have  fubftituted  the  authority  of  kings 
or  fenates  to  the  power  of  popular  aflemblies 
and  popular  tribunals.    In  Sparta  and  at  Car- 
thage,  as  we  have  before  feen,  the  judiciary^ 
power  is  intrufied  to  certain  magiftrates;  to 
the  Ep^ori  in  civil,  to  the  fenate  in  criminal, 
trials ;  and  when  fuch  magiftrates  rule  by  vica- 
rious fucceffion,  he  may  be  called  a  citizen  who 
bas  a  right  to  govelti  in  his  turn.    In  democra- 
cies, this  right  is  extended  to  the  people  at  large. 
The  definition  of  a  dtizen  above  given  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  applicable  to  popular  govern- 
ments ;  and  a  city  or  commonwealth  is  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  citizens  thus  defcribed, 

fuffidently 
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fafficieBtly  numerous  for  attaining  that  purpofe  B  00  K 

ma 


of  comfortable  fubfiftence,  for  which  civil  fociety      ™* 


was  inftituted. 

It  is  a  coai-fe  and  unfati^a^tory,  but  fome*  Co«r(ed». 
times  an  ufeful,  definition  of  a  fitizen,  to  fay  f^^^** 

that  he  is  one  defcended  from  citizens  in  the 

male  and  feoiaie.  ling;,  or  one  whofe  anceftors 
were  ritJBf n^  far  tw»  ftr  niffr^.  generations.  ^The 
queftion  ftill  recurs,  what  conferred  this  charac* 
ter  on  thoie  anceftors  who  firft  founded  the 
ftate?  To  them  the  circumftance  of  defcent  DlfficuitiM 
cannot  poffibly  apply ;  and  if  anceftry  alone  2Swd^ 
nfirere  fufficient  to  make  citizens,  we  might  in* 
quire,  as  Grorgias  of  Leontium,  either  in  doubt  ' 
or  in  irony,  alked  the  TheflUians  of  LariflS^ 
;  whether  as  potters  make  pots  %  there  were  cer- 
tain artificers  at  Larifla  for  manufadfcuring 
Lariffean  cithsens.  It  is  inquired  with  better 
reafon,  whether  thofe  are  citizens  who  have 
obtuned  this  appellation  in  confequeUce  of  a 
.revolution  in  the  commonwealth  ?  At  Athens, 
Clifthenes,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrants, 
aggregated  many  ftrangers  and  many  flaves  to 
^this  honourable  clais  \  In  this  cafe,  the  quef* 
tion  is  not  whether  thefe  are  citizens,  but 
whether  they  became  ixxchjufify.  Some,  indeed, 
hold  that  he  who  is  unjuftly  a  "citizen,  is*li 
pfeudo^ciCizen,  a  mere  coontfiifeit.  But  this 
c^ndr^C^trfie,  if  we  define  a  citizen,  as  above, 
by  the  power  or  magiftracy  with  which  he  is 

,    '  The  original  fay%  ^  as  mortar-maken  make  mortars.*' 

*  Ariftotle  fiiys,  ^  i^XfTftwty  diftribiited  among  the  tribet»  nanf 
ftrangervt'*  dec    Seeabove^  iwSo. 

o  3  invefted. 
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B  00 R  invefted,  and  acknowledge  that  many  magif- 
^  trates^  and  even  kings,  who  have  obtiuned  their 
offices  unjuflly,  Aill  continue  neverthelefs  to 
govern  and  to  reign.  He  is  juftly  a  citizfijQLlKhiQ 
is  created  fuch  by  the  afit  of  the  common  wealth; 
butwbat  isan  a6tof  the  commotlwealth  mayfome- 
times,  as  we  before  obferved,  be  a  matter  of  dif- 
pute.  When  an  oligarchy  or  a  tyranny  is  con- 
verted into  a  democracy,  forne  people  are  of 
opinion  that  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the 

.magiftrates  or  the  tyrant  ought  not  to  be  ful- 
filled, becaufe  thofe  contra£ts  were  the  a^s,  not 

•  of  the  commonwealth,  but  of  the  government; 
and  of  a  gov^nmentioo,  not  founded  on  pub* 

Jicutflity,  but  eftablifhed  by  injuflice,  and  fup- 
ported  by  force*  Yet  democracies  themfdves 
have  often  been  fo  eilabliihed  and  (6  fupported, 
and  their  a6t8,  at  lead,  have  neverthelefs  always 

'been  confidered  as  the  a^ls  of  the  common** 
wealth/ 

To 

*  Therefore^  <<  V  ttie  aAs  of  tynMnical  demftcntcies  are  oonfidcred 
.  M  tkofe  of  the  ftfttcs  ua  the  i«aie  manner  ought  the  a^s  of  oUgarchies 
and  tyrannies."  Hooker  had  ftuiied  AriftotIe>  and  from  this  arch 
philo/opben  at  ht  calls  him,  (Eccldilaftical  PoGty>  1.  i,  Mt.  xo^  lie 
^  himfelf  borrowed  many  important  parts  of  his  excellentf  but  often  mif- 
appliedy  work.  In  reference  to  the  fubjeA  in  the  text)  he  obferves» 
*<  that  in  many  things  zSkixt  is  given,  they  that  give  it  not  imagiiiiiig 
they  ddi  fo,  becaufe  the  manner  of  their  i^nting  is  not  ap^p^rfmi* 
As  for  example,  when  an  abfolute  monarch  commandeth  his  fubjedb 
that  which  feemeth  good  in  his  own  difcretion^  hath  not  this  t&^ 
fhcSucejof  -a.  Iav»  whether  tiiej  dtfappronre.  or  difl^  it  ?  ^?in»  Hak 
which  hath  been  received  long  iincey  and  is  by  cuitom  now  eltabliihedf 
we  keep  as  a  law  which  we  may  not  tranfgrefs .  •  •  .And  to  be  com* 
.maaded  ve  coofent»  where  that  fociety,  -^'hereof  we  are  parti  hath 
at  any  time  before  confented^  without  revoking  the  fame  after  by 
the  like  umverial  agreement.     Wherefore  as  any  man's  deed  paft 

IX  ii 
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To  determine  wbat  is  tbe  a£fc  of  the  body  BOOK 
politic  dPten  depends  on  afcertaining  the  cir-  >  -^-  ^ 
cumftances  which  conllitute  its  famenefi  or  chap.a^ 
identity ;  circumflances  which  are  no  Iboner  ^^^J7a)n. 
wifehdrawQ^  than  its  continuity  of  exiftence  is  ftitutathe 
diflblved.  and  the  coouBonwralth  or  city  ^  no  *^^***y  ^ 

'  ^  a  common- 

longer  remains  the  iame  identical  city  that  it  wealth. 
was  before.  That  the  famenefe  of  local  fitua- 
tion  does  not  conftitute  this  identity,  will  ap- 
pear evident  to  the  moft  fuperficial  obferven  A 
commonwealth  may  tranfport  itfelf  from  one 
f^ce  to  another,  and  fome  portion  of  its  mraoi* 
bers  may  live  at  a  remote  diftancefrom  there(t« 
The  Peloponnefus  and  its  feven  republics  might 
be  ineloled  within  one  wall ;  but  within  this  wall 
would  be  contained,  not  a  city  or  commonwealth* 
but  an  aggregate  of  nations,  lefs  connefted  with 
each  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
whole  walls,  it  is  faid,  were  flormed  and  taken 
upwards  of  two  days  before  every  divifion  of  the 
immenfe  multitude  was  apprifed  of  the  public 
dilailer.  Concerning  the  magnitude  of  dates 
we  (hall  have  occcafion  afterwards  to  fpeak; 
and  to  examine  whether  they  may  be  compofed 
of  many  nations,  or  ought  to  coniift  of  one  only ; 


!•  good  IS  long  as  he  himfelf  contbueth  it>  fb  the  aA  of  a  public 
fociety  of  men  done  five  hundred  years  fince  ftandcth  theirs  who 
prefently  are  of  the  fame  fociety^  becaufe  corporations  are  immortal ; 
ve  were  then  alive  in  our  predeceiS>rs»  and  they  hi  tiieir  fuocefliMn 
do  live  ilill."    Ecdef.  PoUt.  p.  19.  edit.  1743. 

^  A  cityy  the  author  obfenres^  is  one  of  thofe  words  which  are 
taken  in  different  acceptadons ;  in  the  lenfo  here  mtaot  k  is  fynony- 
mtm  wkh  commoowealth. 

04  *  "an 
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B  o  o  K!  an  enquiry  not  miibecoming  a  (latefman.  At 
™'  prefent  let  us  enquire  wliether  the  lamenefs  of 
inhabitants,  or  rather  the  continuance  of  the 
iame  race  of  inhabitants,  conftitutes  the  identity 
of  a  commonwealth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
identity  of  a  fountain  or  river  is  afcertained  by 
the  flowing  of  the  fame  kind  of  water  from  the 
fame  iburces,  though  in  perpetually  varying 
ftreams.  Agreeably  to  this  comparifbn,  ought 
we  to  fay  that  the  common weath,  while  com- 
pofed  of  the  fame  race  of  men,  continues  the 
fame  identical  commonwealth?  Or  rather,  ought 
we  not  to  fay  that  the  identity,  in  this  cafe,  is 
to  be  afcribed  merely  to  the  people  or  the  inha- 
bitants i  Every  commonwealth,  as  we  have  faid, 
forms  a  fort  of  partnerihip  or  community;  and 
in  this  community  or  partneHhip,  each  indivi- 
dual has  his  fhare.  This  fliare  is  determined  by 
the  form  of  the  government,  which  is  nothing 
elfe  than  the  arrangement  of  the  different  indi- 
viduals in  the  community ;  and  when  this  ar- 
rangement^is  altered,  the  commonwealth,though 
ftillcompofed  of  the  fame  perfons,  cannot  remain 
fpecifically  the  fame^  A  tragic  and  a  comic  chorus 
may  be  executed  by  precifely  the  fame  j)erform- 
ers  ;  precifely  the  fame  notes  compofe  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  Doric,  and  the  wildnefs  of  the  Phry- 
gian mufic,  In  fuch  cafes,  though  the  conllituent 
parts  be  th^  fame,  a  difierenpe  in  their  arrange- 
ment and  difpofition  produces  a  totally  diflferent 
jrefult  The  identity  of  a  commonwealth  de- 
pends«  therefore,  on  the  continuance  of  the 
lame  form  of  government ;  but  it  is  a  diftiuft 

inquiry. 
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kiquiry,  whether,  m  confequence  of  a  change  book 
in  the  form  of  government,  contracts  fubfifting  ^  ^A_f 
before  the  revdiation  ought,  in  juftice,  to  be 
fulfilled?' 

A  queftion  naturally  follows,  whether  a  good    chap^. 
citizen  muft  of  neceffity  be  endowed  with  the  Diniiidiion 
virtues  of  a  good  man  ?  This  queftion  can  only  between 
be  folved  by  confidering  what  are  the  eflential  ^f  the 


qualities  of  a  citizen.  A  citizen  thfilUS^  ftsjt  and  of  the 
were,  one  of  a  fliip's  company,  and,  a  fliarer^^**"***  ^ 
with  the  reftjn  one  common  concern..  'Dif* 
ferent  failors  have^flerent^ccupations.  One 
fteers  the  helm ;  another  is  boatfwain ;  many 
ply  the  oars.  The  accurate  and  complete  de- 
finition of  each  individuaTmuK,  SofibQef^,  ex- 
prefs  his  particular  employment  and  his  appro-.. 
ppate  duty.  Yet  one  general  definition  is 
applicable  to  them  all ;  flnce  they  are  all  alike 
concerned  in  promoting  a  profperous  naviga- 
tion, and.  all  alike  interefted  in,  the  fafety  of 
the  common  yeilel.  The  republic  is  the  veflel 
in  which  citizens  are  embarked;  and  the 
iafety  of  the  republic  is,  as  we  proved  above, 
the  iafety  of  its  form  of  government.  To  this, 
the  virtues  of  good  citizens  muft  always  be  re- 
lative ;  and  as  civil  cohftitutions  widely  differ, 

^  The  author  do^  not  examine  thU  queftion*  but  it  if  etfy  to  per* 
cdve  ^t  he  would  have  decided  it  b  a  manner  little  conformable 
tsrdie  prevailing  pradtice  of  his  own  timet.  The  Athenian%  indeed* 
gave  one  iUuftrioiu  eaawDqpIe  of  their  refpe^  for  thefin^it/  of  o^agv* 
meats  contraAed  in  the  name  of  the  public,  when  they  burdened 
tihemfelvcs  with  a  loan  which  had  been  made  to  the  thirty  tynntt. 
Oemotticn*  advci£  Leptin.  Sc  Ubcrat.  Araopagit.  See  aUb  my 
Tnmilation  of  Ifociatesf  4»*495«  and  Hiilory  of  Ancient  Greece^ 
voLiiL  p.u^«  vthedit. 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  virtues  neceflary  to  preferve  them  muft  dif- 
^^  ^  fer  as  widely.    They  are  virtues  not  ^bfolutely, 
"       but  politically  ;  and  bear  a  reference  to  an  end 
or  purpofe,  independently  of  which  they  would- 
not  deferve  even  the  name  of  virtue.    Birt  the 
virtues  c^  a  good  man  are  ultimately  defirable 
on  their  own  account,  as  ciMiftituting  in  thrai- 
felves  the  perfection  and  happineft  of  his  ra- 
tional and  moral  nature.  "^ 
Political         I^  ^^  country  whatever  have  the  greater  part 
virtues  re-  of  mankind  attained  this  confummate  exceL- 
mk!l^»  lence  ;  but  unlefs  the  majority  in  every  country 
andieau     Were  politically  virtuous,    the  commonwealth 
mud  foon  periflb  fince  its  fubfiftence  can  only 
be  maintained  while  each,  or  at  lead  the  greater 
part  of  its  members  perform  their  proper  c^ces, 
or,  in  other  words,  exercife  their  relpeftive  vir- 
tues;  virtues  as  different  from  each  other,  as  are 
the  various  exigencies  of  human  life  to  which 
they  are  refpe6lively  adapted.    Our  comparifim 
of  the  chorus  is  here  ftri6Uy  applicable^    The 
office  and  the  virtue  of  him  who  leads  the  band 
is  altogether  different  from  the  office  and  the 
virtue  of  every  other  performer.    But  of  the 
leader  him&lf,  of  him  who  directs  the  chorus  of 
flate,  what  are  the  ^peculiar  excellencies  ?  When 
he  executes  his  office  aright,  wifdom  and  good- 
ndfeare  with  propriety  afcribed  to  him. '  There 
is  an  education  too^  that  befits  men  born  to^com« 
mand,  and  them  only ;  leflbns  of  war  and  horie« 
manfliip  are  given  to  the  fons  of  kinga;  and 
Euripides  fays  in  the  perfon  of  a  young  prince, 

**  Teach  me  not  frivoloiis  art8» 

^  But  teach  me  only  how  to  ferve  my  country/' 

There 
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There  is  an  edugalipn^  jtherefgi-e^^ becoming  a  B  O  o  K 
jmgiaB^  and  there  are  men  fit  for  receiving  none  j^^  , 
ether.  Jaibn^  of  Pherae  declared^  without  a 
^ure  of  fpeech^  that  he  was  iamifhed  ibr  want 
of  empire.  Power,  it  feems^  was  as  necefTary  to 
Jafi>n,  as  food  to  other  men  ^  and  if  he  had  not 
gained  a  crown,  be  mud  have  ceafed  to  live. 
This  magnaoimous  TheflaUan  had  learned,  for- 
iboth,  only  how  ta  command,  but  a  citizen  muft 
alio  learn  how  to  obey ;  and  it  is  juilly  obferved, 
tliat,  in  Uie  equality  of  free  commonwealths, 
men  muft  be  difciplined  by  obedience,  before 
they  can  be  iafely  intruded  with  authority.  In 
proportion,  therefore,  as  the  form  of  govern- 
ment approximates  political  perfections  the 
virtues  of  a  good  man  and  of  a  good  citizen 
will  the  moTQ  nearly  coincide.  J^  ,aU  fuch 
governments,  prudence  in  the  governors,  and 
right  opinion .  in  ,  the  governed,  are  eflentlaJ 
and  peculiar  requifite&s.  oth^r  virtues  are  com- 
mon to  both,  but  varioufly  modified  by  age,  fex^ 
office,  and  copdi^ij^ 

If  virtue,  in  the  ftrifi;eft  fenfe^  be  eflential  to  citizens 
a  citizen,  by  what  name  fliall  we  call  thofe  low  *?dtaeir 
mechamcs,  who  are  condemned  by  tbeir  mdi-  ferentin 
gence  to  unwholefome  and  degrading  drudgery?  diflferent 
They  are  not  flav6s,  they  are  not  mere  inha-  j^^- 
bitants,  their  labour  is  ufeful  to  the  date,  and  °^t. 
yet  the  lives  which  neceffity  compels  them  to 


'  See  ffifteiy  of  Ancieiit  Greece  vel-lii.  pp.  s^f,  3^8*  &  Ifq. 
'  I  bave  tniiQ)oied  and  comprdfiKl  this  paflage^  omttdog  .fome 
obfcure  daufes  which  are  dfewhere  more  deariy  ezprelied. 


lead. 
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BOOK  lead,  contribute  not  in  unj  degree  to  the  form* 
.^i°*,^  ation  of  virtuj&,  either  intelleffcual  or  moral.    In 
ancient  tim^s,  thefe  mean  artifans  were  fome* 
times  clafled  with  flaves ;  and  as  flaves  in  manj 
cities,  they  ilill  continue  to  be  confidered ;  for 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  defining  a  citizen  as 
above,  ^*  one  entitled  to  fliare  the  government 
of  his  country,'*  we  exclude  from  that  rank, 
.    women,  minors,  and  children,  who  are  not  left 
eflential  in  a  flate  than  mechanics  and  artifans. 
But  as  there  are    various   forms   of  govern* 
ment,  there  muft  al(b  be  various  kinds  of  ctti* 
zens.     In  democracies,  artifans  and  even  day- 
labourers  may  enjoy  the  honours  of  the  ftate, 
in  ariilocracies  this  is  impoffible,  becaufe  office 
is  the  reward  of  virtue ;  in  oligarchies,  the  la* 
bourer  never  can,  but  the  artifan  fometimes 
may,  attain  the  rank  of  citizen ;  becaufe  in  fuch 
governments  wealth  chiefly  opens  the  road  to 
preferment,  and  induftrious  and  ikilful  work«- 
men  often  acquire  confiderable  opulence.    A 
law  therefore  prevailed  at  Thebes,  excluding 
every  artifan  who  had  not  (hut  (hop  upwards  of 
ten  years,  from  enjoying  any  office  of  magi& 
tracy.    In  times  of  national  calamity,  ftrangers, 
baftards,  perfons  of  half-blood,  and  even  (laves, 
Jiave  been  aflbciated  to  the  honours  of  the  com* 
monwealth  ;  but  this  liberality  gradually  ceafed 
with  the  public  exigency,  and  an  honourable 
defcent,  firft  on  the  father's  fide  at  leaft,  and 
afterwards  on  the  fide  alfo  of  the  mother,  was 
again  required  for  conftituting  a  citizen.    Ho- 
mer introduces  Achilles  complaining  that  he  is 

treated 
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treated  like  «  an  unhonoured  ftranger/*  A 
participation  in  honours  and  offices  is^  in  fa£fc, 
effential  to  the  charafter  of  him  who  is  truly  a 
citizen  ;  and  when  the  appellation  is  beftowed 
on  any  other,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  nothing 
better  than  a  flattering  cheat  Jtis  plain^  there* 
fore,  that  the  character  of  a  good  man  coincides 
in  fome  governments  with  that  of  a  good  citizen, 
inothers^notT  but  that  even  in  the  formeV7  the 
two  charafters  completely  coincide  in  the  cafe 
only  of  thofe  properly  qualified  to  ihare  and  to 
direct  the  public  adminiftration/ 

We  now  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  number.    Chip. 4- 
the  nature,  and  the  genius  of  the  different  ^fXCxuR  oTATdif. 
*  oPgovef hnrgnt  ^     Man,  we  have  laid,  is  natu«  ferem 
ralljLA  herding  and  poHhcaL animal :  he  delights  ^^^^ 
in  the  coJapgny  of  others,  and  covets  it  for  no  ment. 
Oilier  purpofe  but  merely  that  of  enjoyment. 
But   utility  foon   ftrengthens   the    aflbciation 
which  nature  has  collected  j  for  fociety  is  re- 
commended to  us,  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of 

*  Hard  would  be  the  lot  of  maokind  if  thofe  only  were  fit  to  live  ' 
m  fociety  who  had  acquired  confirmed  habits  of  virtue.  The  purpofe 
of  comforuble  fubfiftence^  for  which  communities  are  ini^ted>  does 
not  re^pure  in  the  greater  part  of  the  pertbns  compofiag  them  fuch 
confummate  perfedtioa*  There  is  one  cafey  however^  pointed  out 
in  the  texty  in  which  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  neceflarily  inferf 
that  of  agood  man*  Thisis  the  cafe  of  magiflrates  or  minificn*  of 
thofe  called  to  dire^  or  condudt  the  afiairs  of  the  community.  In 
political  life»  the  difHn^tion  between  private  and  public  chara^er 
WIS  firft  invented  by  the  moft  deteftable  knavery,  as  it  is  unhaj^pily 
perpetuated  by  the  moft  lamentable  credulity. 

^  Ariftotle  here  repeats,  that  government  is  the  arrangement  of 
men  in  ibciety,  and  efpedaUy  of  thole  men  ii^Oy.  by  the  forms  o£ 
the  oonfiitution,  ar»  invefted  with  the  foveieignty.  He  enumerates 
alio  fome  different  kinds  of  republics,  as  is  dope  by  him  more  fully 
hereafter  in  the  next  chapter* 

fup- 
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1  O  o  K  ihpporting  lif$,  a  thiog  fi)  fweet  in  itfelf  that 

^  "  -  i  men  are  eager  to  preferve  it  even  under  mod 

deplorable  circumftances,  but  for  the  purpoie  of 

living  honourably  and  happily.     The  comfort* 

abl^  fnhfiftenceg  Jheje&ig^  of  the,jffitiole.hpdy 

colle6tively^ .and  of  each  individual  feparately, 

ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  end  and  pjuf^pfp  fqir 

\vhiqh  communities  h^ve   aflembled,   and   the 

bond  by  which  thsy:,^!::^  Jifild  .tggeUifiIi.>  In  that 

mod  unequal  of  all  aflbciations,  the  alTociation, 

if  it  may  be  fb  called »  of  the  mafter  and  the 

^     flave,  we  have  already  proved  that  there  is  a 

ilri^t  coincidence  of  interefts  ;  for  though  the 

advantage  of  the  mafter  be  the  thing  principally 

intended,  the  advantage  of  the  flave  (we  mean 

the  flave  by  imbecility  of  nature)  is  alfo  a  necef^ 

fary  refult."" 

That  au         In  the  management  of  families,  the  intereft 

juftgovern-  of  fathers   and  hufl^ands    coincides  with   that 

for  its  end  o>f  wivcs  and  children ;  but  as  every  art  has  for 

and  objea  its  abje£i  the  benefit  of  thofe  on  whom  it  is  ex- 

thego-  ^  ercifed;    phyfic,    the  health   of   the  patient; 

verned.      gymnaftic,  the  ftrength  and  dexterity  of  the 

fcholar;    fb  the  art  of   domeftic  government 

muft  have  for  its  objeft  the  benefit  of  the  houfe 

or  family.     The  benefit  of  the  mafter  is  likewife 

the  ufual  refult ;  for  as  he  who  profefTes  the  gym* 

naftic  may  himfelf  fometimes  be  a  wreftler,  and 

^  See  above,  p«37*  The  ijnperfe(5Uon  of  modern  language  does 
not  enable  us  to  expreis  by  one  word  ^Km-orcw^  which  I  have  trans- 
lated the  ailbclation  of  maaer  and  Have :  an  aflb(ciatioa  which  the 
auxhor  oxdeavours  to  prove  mutually  beneficial  to  both  par|i«8f  by 
obfervingf  as  he  had  before  done,  that  the  defiru^tion  of  the  (\ilw^ 
would  put  an  end  to  the  itneorua. 

as 
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as  he  who  dire6fcs  the  veflel  mufl  always  be  a  B  O  o  K 
paflenger,  fo  the  one  fometimes,  and  the  other  ™* 
always,  derives  perfonal  advantage  from  his  re«* 
fpe6iive  art,  the  dire6t  and  efiential  objedt  of 
which  lies,  however,  beyond  himfelf^  and  cen- 
ters in  thofe  for  whofe  improvement  the  lefions 
of  the  former  are  given,  and  for  whofe  fafety 
the  fkill  of  the  latter  is  exercifed*  In  political 
partnerfhips,  the  fame  principle  holxls  good; 
and  the  art  of  government,  like  all  other  arts, 
is  pradlifed  directly  and  principally  for  the  be- 
nefit of  tho&  over  whom  it  is  exercifed,  that 
is,  the  good  of  the  governed "^^  This  is  fo 
ftridlly  true,  that  in  the  equality  of  ancient  re» 
publics,  thofe  who  performed  the  taik  and  ful^ 
tained  the  burdm  of  magiftracy,  and  who  fub*- 
je6led  themfelves  to  the  painful  duties  of  unin- 
terrupted vigilance  and  ftrennous  exertion  in 
the  fervice  of  the  public,  thought  it  juil  that 
otherjs  next  in  fucceffion  fliould  perform  the 
jkme  tafk,  fuftain  the  fame  burden,  and  fubmit 
to  the  lame  duties ;  and  thiis  repay  the  benefit 
which  they  had  previoufly  re<^eived,  and  ferve 
in  their  turn  as  guardians  and  watchmen  of  the 
community^.  But  fees  and  lalaries  have  cor« 
rupted  this  natural  and  healthy  condition  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  engendered  the  difeaie;0f  ararice, 
which  is  only  to  be  palliated  by  the  emoltmient 
of  perpetual  office.    The  emolument,  however, 

^  Plato)  and)  before  hliO}  the  Pydiagoreaa  FragmeotSs  forelbly 
ntaintain  and  beautifully  ittufirate  this  doMne.  Vid»  Plat,  de  Repub. 
1.1.  p-584*  edit.  Eiciii.  and  Hifioiy  of  Aadent  Gitccc^  «aoL^  c  xL 
p.  28. 

^  Vid.  Plat,  de  Repub.  1.  i.  p.  584. 

is 
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B  o  o  K  is  accidental ;  the  burden  eflential.  Thofe  go- 
^^  .  veraments,  therefore,  which  confult  the  good 
of  the  public,  and  thofe  only,  are  right  and 
juil.  Thofe  which  confult  the  good  of  the  ma- 
^ftrates  alone,  are  mere  perverfions  ot  govern- 
ment, corrupt  tyrannies  of  unworthy  mailers 
over  relu£lant  flaves :  but  a  commopwealth  is 
the  partnerfliip  of  freedom. 
Chap,  5*       In  enumerating  and  explaining  the  various 

^  forms  of  government,  method  requires  that  we 

donandde^  begin  with  thofe  which  are  right  and  juil,  be- 
^*H^  caufe  thefe  being  previoufly  defined,  their  coun- 
rem  forms  terfeits  and  corruptions  will  at  once  become 
of  govern-  manifeft.     In  every  political  association,  it  is 
neceflary  that  one  man,  the  few,  or  the  many, 
ihould  bear  fway ;  and  whichever  of  them  hiqp- 
pens  to  take  place,  if  the  public  good  be  the 
great  rule  of  adminiftration,  the  government  is 
right  and  juft,  and  is  called  a  monarchy  when 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  one;   an  ariftocracy, 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  a  republic 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  many.    The  word 
ariftocracy  denotes  the  government  of  the  beft 
men,  or  the  government  that  is  beft  in  itfel£ 
A  republic  is  the  general  name  of  all  common- 
wealths, but  is  applied  particularly  to  denote  a 
government  adminiftered  by  the  people  at  large, 
but  adminiftered  with  juftice,  not  oppreffive  to 
any  clafs  of  citizens,  but  impartially  confulting 
the  good  of  all. 
Thedif-        The  propriety  of  thefe  names  is  juftified  by 
chara^  the  nature  of  things.     That  one  man,  or  a  few, 
of  govern-  may  be  adorned  by  an  accumulation  of  virtues, 

mentSa  • 
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is  what  experience  will  juftify ;  but  that  the  BOOK 
multitude  in  any  country  fliould  be  fo  illuftri-  ™' 
oufly  diftinguiihed,  is  inconiiilent  with  expe- 
rience. The  virtue  moll  likely  to  pervade  a 
whole  people,  is  martial  fpirit.  Citizens,  there- 
fore, who  are  foldiers,  naturally  bear  fway  in 
that  form  of  civil  polity  which  is  called  by  way 
of  diflin6tion  the  republic^  The  corrupt  devia- 
tion from  monarchy,  or  rather  from  royalty,  is 
tyranny ;  for  a  tyrant  is  a  monarch  who  rules 
with  no  other  view  than  the  benefit  of  himfelf 
and  his  family.  Ariftocracy  degenerates  into 
oligarchy,  when  the  few,  who  are  rich,  govern 
the  date  as  bed  fuits  the  intereds  of  their  ava* 
rice  and  ambition :  and  a  republic  degenerates 
into  a  democracy,  when  the  many,  who  are 
poor,  make  the  gratification  of  their  own  paf^ 
fions   the  only  rule  of  their  adminiflration^ 

Wherever 

^  The  natural  coxme^on  between  republicanifm  and  martial 
fpirit  is  ftrongly  attefied  by  all  the  hiftoxians  of  antiquity  from  Hero- 
dotus to  LiYy.  See  lierodot^  L  v.  cUxviiL  and  Hiftory  of  Ancient 
Greecet  vol.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  364.  and  vol.  iii.  c.  xxi.  p.  7.  Read  in  Livy 
the  Hiftory  of  Rome  after  the  expuliion  of  the  Tarquins»  and  the 
dedrudtion  of  the  Decemvirs.  But  it  is  worthy  of  obrervation,  that 
this  eilential  connection  has  been  fometimes  overlooked  in  modem 
timeS)  and  well  it  might  by  thofe  who  attended  only  to  names ;  for  in 
fpeakiag  of  the  greateft  battle  fought  among  the  Itafian  ftatesi  many  of 
mrhich  were  called  republics^  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Machiavel  has  the  following  memorable  words :  «  £t  fuc  quefbi  gior- 
nata  combattuta  con  piiL  virtui  che  alcun  altra  che  fofle  ftata  fatta 
in  cinquanta  anni  in  Italia  $  perche  vi  mori  tra  I'una  parte  &  I'altra 
piilk  che  mille  huomini.''  Delle  Hifloriey  1.  viii.  p.  306.  ^  This  a^on 
yvz»  fought  with  more  valour  than  any  other  whkh  had  happened  for 
fifty  years  in  Italy ;  fince  on  the  two  fidesi  the  number  of  the  (bun 
exceeded  zooomen." 

<  Ariftotle  makes  an  apolc^  for  fpeaking  Gy  freely  of  oligarchies 
and  democraciesy  which  were  in  h£i  the  only  governments  then  ex- 
ilting  in  Greece ;  apd  into  one  or  other  of  which  all  republics  hav^ 

voun.  p  fo 
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BOOK  Wherever  wealth  alone  opens  the  road  to  pre- 

j^'      ferment,   oligarchy  prevails;    poverty,  on   the 

other  hand,  is  the  conilant  attendant  of  demo- 

cracy;  and  the  diftinftive  charafiler  of  thofe 

govern ments  conlifts  not  in  this,  that  the  many 

or  the  few  bear  fway,  but  in  the  one  cafe,  that 

rapacious  poverty  be  armed  with  power,  and  in 

the  other,  that  contemptuous  opulence  be  in- 

vefted  with  authority.      But  as  eminence  in 

wealth  can  only  fall  to  the  fhare  of  a  few,  and 

as  all  may  participate  the  advantages  of  equal 

freedom,  the  partizans  of  the  rich  and  of  the 

multitude  agitate  republican  dates,  each  fa&ion 

ftriving  to  engrofs  the  government. 

Chap.  6.         In  the  contentions  which  take  place,  both 

ThTimuft  P^^t^^s  pretend  to  have  juftice  on  their  fide; 

jtatienfioiis  but  there  is  a  democratical  and  an  oligarchical 

*^*.P*^  juftice,    which    ftrongly    favours   of  iniquity. 

democri-    Moft  men  are  wretched  judges  in  their  own 

cy;and     caufe.     Paffion   narrows   their    underftanding ; 

and  in  every  complicated  cafe  they  fee  thofe 

circumftances  only  which   are   favourable   to 

themfelves,  and  obftinately  (hut  their  eyes  to 

whatever  favours  their  adverfaries.    Juftice,  the 

partifans  of  democracy  affert  to  be  nothing  but 

equality ;  adding,  that  where  men  are  equal  in 


lb  natural  and  fo  ftrong  a  tendency  to  degenerate.  He  ray%  that 
in  treating  a  fubjeA  phiIo(bpbicaI]y»  and  not  merely  for  the  purpofe  o£ 
practical  udlity^  a  juft  theory  cannot  be  educed,  unlefi  the  paiticttlars 
which  enter  into  the  general  queflion  be  fully  en^merated  and  fairiy 
examined.  We  are  happy  in  living  in  a  country  where  the  wjp^H^^ 
and  cruelty  both  of  oligarchies  and  democra9ies  may  be  unrelerycdly 
czpofed  and  fearlelsly  arraigned. 


liberty, 
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liberty,  they  are  entitled  to  an  equal  enjoyment  boos 
of  all  other  advantages.  Juftice,  the  partifang  ,  ^^' 
of  oligarchy  maintain,  and  maintain  rightly^ 
to  confift  not  inequality,  but  in  proportion*"  j 
not  in  this,  that  the  ihares  of  all  be  equal,  but 
in  this,  that  each  man  have  his  due :  but  as  they 
themfelves  are  fuperior  in  wealth,  they  claim  a 
fuperiority  in  all  other  refpe6ls. 

Their  reafoning  would  be  conclufive,  had  theunjufl 
communities  been  formed  merely  for  the  pur-  of^j^^!^|^ 
pofes  of  preferving  and  accumulating  riches,  fertorsof 
On  that  fuppofition,  the  proportion^  of  the  pro-  ^[^^^Jj^^ 
fit  might  be  exa£tly  afcertained  by  the  (hares  of  now  called 
the  capital.  But  commonwealths  have  not  been  ^'^^'^^^T 
instituted  for  the  fake  of  riches,  nor  for  com-  ' 

merce  by  which  riches  are  acquired,  nor  for 
that  fort  of  conventional  juftice,  by  which  they 
are  maintained  and  defended.     The  Tufcans, 
Carthaginians,  and  other  maritime  nations,  are 
conne£ted  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  traffic  j  their 
exports  and  imports  are  carefully  regulated  by 
treaties  J  they  have  courts  of  juftice  to  which 
the  fubje6I:s  of  one  country  may  apply  when  in- 
jured by  thofe  of  another ;  and  they  have  alli- 
ances in  war,  ftipulating  mutually  to  enfure  to 
each  other  their  refpedlive  commercial  advan- 
tages.   Bu£  here,  their  reciprocal  conne6lions  Difference 
end ;  they  are  not  fubje6l,  in  other  matters,  to  co^iJ!!^* 
the  fame  laws,  nor  governed  by  the  fame  ma-  wealth  and 
giftrates;  they  are  not  united  by  affedlion  or  *>*^«''*^<>- 


ciation9. 


*  The  fubjea  of  juftice  is  fully  difcufled  in  the  Fifth  Book  of 

the  EthicS)  to  which  the  author  here  refers.    See  yoL  i.  p.  36x» 
k.  feq. 

p  2  friend- 
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BOOK  friendlhip ;  and  provided  each  party  be  juft  in 
™'      his  dealings,  it  is  totally  indifferent  to  the  other 
what  may  be.  his  cliara^er  in  all  other  particu- 
krs^;    an    indifference    which    cannot   prevail 
among  thofe  who  are  fellow-citizens  in  reality, 
and  not  merely  in  name.    But  luppofe  the  con* 
nedtion  to  be  rendered  more  intimate,  and  ima- 
gine the  walls  of  Corinth  to  be  united  with 
thofe  of  Megara :  fuppofe  Hill  farther,  that  the 
right  of  intermarriage,  a  right  effential  to  the 
exiftence  of  communities,    were  eftabUfhed; 
and  admit  that  each  individual  were  protected 
in  his  induftry  and  in  his  dealings,  by  laws  wifely 
framed,   faithfully  adminiftered,   and  realifing 
the  metaphor  of  the  fophift  Lycophron',  **  that 
law  is  a  furety  and  a  pledge ;"  yet  nothing  of  ' 
all  this,  neither  the  community  of  refidence, 
nor  the  conne£tion  of  affinity,  nor  mutual  de- 
pendence in  trade,  nor  common  affociation  in 
war,  none  of  thefe  ties,  nor  all  of  them  toge- 
ther, would  be  fufficient  to  confolidate  the  po- 
litical edifice,  and  to  conftitute  that  kind  of 
partnerfhip  which  is  properly  called  a  common- 
wealth :  a  partnerfhip  aiming  not  merely  at  fub- 
fiflence,  but  at  well-being ;  and  fubfervient  not 
merely  to  the  interefts  of  life,  but  to  the  inte- 
refls  of  that  kind  of  life  which  is  ultimately  de- 
firable  to  man,  as  the  perfection  of  his  focial 
and  moral  nature. 

This  perfection  cannot  be  attained  independ- 
ently of  the  community  of  refidence,  the  con- 

^  This  Lycophron  is  mentioned  by  our  author  in  hts  SophiiBc* 
Eknch.  paffim;  &  Rhetor.  Liiu  cuu 
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ne6l;ions  of  affinity,  and  the  long-continued  ha-  b  o  o  K 
bits  of  daily  and  familiar  intercourfe*  Fefti-  PL^ 
vals,  facrificesy  common  occupations,  and  com* 
mon  amufements,  knit  mankind  into  friendlhipt 
coUedl  families  into  cantons,  and  confblidate 
qantons  into  commonwealths.  By  exercifing 
the  energies  and  operations  of  the  focial  prin- 
ciple, the  genuine  happinefs  of  human  life  is 
improved  and  perfected:  and  that  man  who» 
by  his  perfonal  excellencies  and  the  lovelinels 
of  his  character,  contributes  moil  to  this  great 
end,  whatever  may  be  his  inferiority  to  many 
others  in  birth  or  in  wealth,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  principal  (barer  in  the  great  poli- 
tical partnerihip.  ^ 

It  has  been  found  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  de-  Gittp.7. 
termine  in  what  portion  of  the  ftate  the  fove-  ^.1"^. 
reignty  ought  to  reude.    In  the  majority  of  the  atteiidii% 
people  at  large  ?  Then  the  fovereignty  muft  be  ^«q^ 
vefted  in  poverty  i  and  if  the  poor  plunder  the  ^}^  |^ 
rich,  who  fliall  arraign  their  injuftice?  In  the  tUmoftiie 
few,  who  are  wealthy,  or  thofe  ftill  fewer,  who  vwb^*^ 
are  virtuous  ?  Then  the  public  muft  be  iri^ulted  oaghno 
in  the  one  cafe^  and  diihonoured  in  the  other ;  '^^^ ' 
for  43ffice8  of  authority  are  the  honours  con- 
ferred by  republics ;  and  fhould  the  fame  men 
remain  always  in  place,  they  muft  purchafe  this' 
pre-eminence  1^  the  dilgrace  of  the  people  at 

^  Tht  anthor  concHidM  dits  chapter  ^onth  a  ieotence  unconnedled 
iMbi  die  coottzCf'  lunnelf  »  «  The  doubu  and  difpittet  oonoeniiiig 
goremiamta  aiife  firam  confidcring  jufike,  i¥hich  it  a  complex  objedf 
under  one- only  afpeA  i  and  thus  fobftitotix^  a  part  of  it  for  the 
whole.''  This  rmiilcf  which  was  before  madcy  it  ieemed  nQaeccf- 
firy  to  repeat. 

P  3  large. 
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BOOK  large.  Shall  we  then  eftablifh  a  king  ?  The  evil 
^^J^*  ,  evidently  would  become  the  greater,  how  meri<« 
torious  foever  we  may  fuppofe  the  chara&er  of 
this  king  to  be^  fince  the  fphere  of  honour 
would  thus  be  Hill  more  narrowly  contracted, 
and  that  of  diigrace  ftill  more  widely  expanded. 
Perhaps  the  vigour  of  fovereign  power  is  in- 
compatible with  the  imbecility  of  human  paC- 
iion;  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  com- 
mitted to  man,  but  intruded  to  law.  Yet  if 
the  fpirit  of  your  laws  be  democratical  or  oli- 
garchical, wherein  will  jthis  alteration  avail 
you?  The  evils  complained  of,  will  evidently 
ilill  prevail. 
Solution  of  Great  as  thefe  difficulties  feem,  they  are  not, 
thefe  diffi-  howcver,  altogether  incapable  of  folution.  The 
^  "**"  people  at  large,  how  contempt;ible  foever  they 
may  appear  when  taken  individually,  are  yet, 
when  coUedlively  confidered,  not,  perhaps,  un- 
worthy of  fovereignty"  It  is  a  trite  obferva^ 
tion,  that  thofe  entertainments  where  each  man 

.  '  The  audior  here  does  not  dogmatifef  but  difcuft.  In  puifuiog 
the  principle  on  which  he  now  reafons^  he  draws  a  condufion  againfk 
royalty :  but  viewing  the  fubjeA  under  a  difienent  aipe^  he  confi* 
dersy  in  other  paflages)  the  kingly  power  ai  a  fit  bahnoe  bstweea 
the  people  and  the  great ;  and  regards  the  royal  authority  as  a  firm 
pledge,  that  the  poor  (hall  not  be  opprefledi  nor  the  rich  plundered. 

"^  This  is  the  only  queftion  M^ich  the  author  here  examines ;  IcAv- 
kkgf  as  he  obferyes,  the  folution  of  the  other  difficulties  to  another 
opportunity.  In  the  whole  of  what  he  fays^  he  fpeaks  merely  as 
an  advocates  and  his  ai^gumentsy  he  obferves^  apply  not  to  any 
people  indifcriminatelyy  but  to  a  people  peculiarly  circumfbuiced 
(fl-po;  n  tXd9o()»  who  are  the  only  fit  nuterials  for  what  he  calls  Us 
voXiTtMy  or  repuUic;  as  will  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter* 
It  is  farther  worthy  of  remarki  that  when  Ariftotle  fpeaflts  df  tlM 
people^  he  here  means  fopulwi  notflebj  ;  the  people  at  larger  not 
the  lower  ranks  only. 

fends 
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fends  the  difli  mod  agreeable  to  his  own  palate,  BOOK 
ate  preferable  to  thoCe  furnilhed  by  the  moft  ^_J^ 
fumptuous  delicacy  of  individuals.  The  people 
at  large  are  allowed  to  be  the  beft  judges  of 
mufie  and  of  poetry.  The  general  taile  is  thus 
acknowledged  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  few, 
or  of  one  man,  however  ikilfuL  Confidered 
collectively,  the  people  form  a  complex  animal^ 
with  many  feet,  with  many  hands,  with  many 
iaculties,  with  many  virtues ;  each  member  con- 
tributing ibmething,  more  or  lefs  valuable,  to 
the  perfe3;ion  of  the  whole  body.  The  moral 
and  intelle6lual  excellencies  of  the  multitude 
thus  differ  from  thofe  of  a  wife  and  virtuous 
man,  as  the  beauty  of  a  fine  picture  "^  does  from 
the  beauty  of  individuals ;  of  whom  fome  may 
have  eyes,  and  others  may  have  other  features, 
more  perfedfc  and  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of 
the  picture }  yet  the  pi&ure,  collecting  only  ex- 
cellencies, and  always  avoiding  deformities,  will 
be  found  more  beautiful  and  more  perfe6t  than 
any  original  in  nature,  with  whom  it  can  be 
compared.  The  excellencies,  therefore,  of  that 
complex  entity*  the  Public,  may  fometimes  fur- 
'pafs  thofe  of  the  moil  accompliflied  prince  or 
moil  virtuous  council.  That  this  commonly 
holds,  I  would  not,  indeed,  venture  to  affirm. 
It  rather  feems  manifeft,  that  to  fome  bodies  of 
men  the  argument  cannot  poifibly  apply ;  for  if* 

°  Suck  was  the  Helen  of  Crotona  painted  by  Zeuxb.  **  Neque 
emm  p«tavit»  omnia*  quae  quaereret  ad  yenufiateniy  uno  in  corpore  (e 
repenze  poiIe»''  &c    Cicero  de  Inventione  Rhetorica»  Lii.  c.i. 

p  4  it 
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BOOK  it  applied  to  them,  it  would  extend  alfo  to  wild 
^^^^^  beafts,  fince  wherein  fome  multitudes  differ  from 

wild  beads  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover. 
For  what        The  fafety  of  every  free  government  requires 
a"^^  that  the  major  part  of  the  citizens  fhould  enjoy 
atiai^are  a  Certain  weight  in  the  adminiftration.    If  this 
b^quaH-  does  not  take  place,  the  majority  muft  be  dii&- 
tisfied ;  and  where  the  majority  are  diflatisfied^ 
the  government  will  foon  be  fubverted.    But 
what  fort  of  magidracy  is  the  humble  citizen, 
the  mere  unit  of  the  crowd,  qualified  to  exer« 
cife  ?  Offices  of  high  perfonal  truft,  or  of  im- 
portant executive  authority,  his  ignorance  would 
diigrace,  or  his  injuftice  might  betray.    For  the 
performance  of  extraordinary  talks,  extraordi« 
nary  virtues,  as  well  as  extraordinary  abilities, 
are  required ;  and  fuch  virtues  and  abilities  are 
not  to  be  expe£ted  in  the  individuals  of  a  pro* 
The  exer-  mifcuous  multitude.    It  remains,  therefore,  that 
^Ubmtivc  ^^^  people  at  large  be  intrufted  with  the  delibe- 
andjudiciai  rativc^  and  judicial  powers  of  government,  be- 
powen.      caufe  the  members  of  affemblies,  fenates,  and 
courts  of  juftice,  afling  not  individually,  but 
collectively,  prove  mutually  affifting  to  each 
other.    In  fuch  popular  tribunals,  virtue  and 
paffion,  reafon  and  fentiment,  courage  and  wif- 
dom,  are  harmonioufly  blended  into  one  falu* 
tary  compolition,  in  which  even  the  grofTeil  in- 
gredients are  not  without  their  ufe }  for  expe- 
^    rience  teaches,  that  the  purefl  nouriihment  is 

""  In  what  fenie  the  word  «  delibentive"  it  to  be  hei«  tijiderflood» 
will  be  explained  prdeotijr. 

not 
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not  alwa}rs  the  beft,  but  that  fine  flour  is  moil  book 
wholefbme  when  mixed  with  the  coarfe.**  ^^~_f 

Guided  by  this  principle,  Solon  and  fome  other  Objeaions 
legiflators  committed  to  the  people  at  large  the  fn'^^»*b- 
power  of  appointing  the  magiilrates,  as  well  as  pofed  and 
that  of  taking  an  account  of  their  adminiftra-  aofwcrei 
tion.    Tliis  political  arrangement,  indeed,  is 
ezpofed  to  the  following  objection.    To  appoint 
a  phyfician,  or  to  take  an  account  of  his  con* 
du6t  in  his  profeffion, .  feems  to  belong  only  to 
thofe  who  are  Ikilled  in  the  art  of  phyfic"*.     A 
geometer  mull  be  examined  by  geometricians ; 
and  a  pilot,  by  men  acquainted  with  navigation. 
Wherefore,  then,  ought  the  people  indifcrimi- 
nately  to  be  entitled  to  judge  their  magiftrates, 
and  to  appreciate  their  merit  or  demerit  in  em- 
ployments,  which  the  people  indifcriminately 
are  not  qualified  to  exercife?    This  objection 
may  be  anfwered  by  recurring  to  the  principles 
already  eftablifhed,  thiat  the  people  collectively 
confi^ered  (unlefs  confiding  of  a  vile  and  flavifli 
populace)  are  capable  of  difcharging  functions, 

P  Nam  mukitttdo  fere  melias  quam  finguli  de  rebus  eomiblit 
jodicat*  Smguli  enim  quafdam  habent  ^irtutum  paiticulasy  qua 
fimul  coQatK  unam  ezcellentem  virtutem  confidunt.  Q^iod  in  m«!i* 
eoniin  pharmacu^  ac  in  primis  in  antidoto  eo,  quod  Mithridaticum 
vocanty'porfpicue  cerni  poteft.  In  co  enim  pleneque  res  per  &  nasist, 
abi  confufae  fuerintf  falutare  adverfus  venena  remedium  alTeruat. 
Bachannanus  de  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos»  c^xxviiL 

4  Perfims  thus  fldUedt  the  author  divides  into  thm  clafles: 
in^fyoh  ebfxyrtxfnmxMf  vanuitufAoot :  mere  pra Aitioners ;  men  of 
accurate  and  profound  fciencei  and  perfons  inflrudled»  but  left 
corredUy  and  deeply*  in  the  healing  art.  The  difiinaion  between 
Oft  AfX^'TixTovMoi,  or  a  tiiorsi  and  o*  vwcuiwiMw,  occurs  frequently 
Sn  odier  parts  of  his  warfcs»  and  in  reference  to  odwr  arts  and 
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B  O  O  K  of  which,  in  their  individual  charafter,  they 
JJJ^  feem  altogether  unworthy.  Befides  this,  the 
productions  of  every  art  are  not  beft  appreciated 
by  its  profeflbrs.  The  pilot  is  a  better  judge  of 
a  helm  than  the  Ihip-carpenter.  A  cook  is  feU 
dom  confulted  about  the  merit  of  the  fupper 
which  he  has  drefled ;  and  he  who  inhabits  a 
hbuie,  needs  not  a  jury  of  architeAs  to  afcertain 
the  degree  of  praife  or  of  blame  due  to  the  con- 
trivance of  the  builder. 

There  is  Hill  another  ground  on  which  the 
arrangement  of  popular  governments  is  cen* 
fured.  That  magiftrates  (hould  be  ele6ted  by, 
and  relponfible  to,  the  promifcuous  crowd  of 
citizens,  convened  in  aflemblies  and  courts  of 
juftice,  feems  highly  unreafonable^  becaufe  the 
upper  ranks  of  men  are  thus  fubje^ed  to  the 
authority  of  their  inferiors.  To  btf  a  general 
or  a  treafurer,  that  is,  to  command  the  public 
force,  or  to  manage  the  public  purfe,  or  to  per« 
form  any  feparate  function  of  executive  magi& 
tracy,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  endowed  with  cer. 
tain  pre-eminent  qualifications  ^  a  mature  age, 
an  ample  patrimony,  an  Imiformly  approved  and 
refpefted  charaAer.  Ought  fuch  dignified  per- 
fons  to  be  examined,  tried,  and  ibmetimes  proie* 
cuted  to  punifliment,  by  men  of  no  eftimation ; 
of  difierent  ages,  different  chara3;ers,  and  often 
deftitute  of  fortune  ?  Is  not  this  to  commit  the 
greater  magiftracy  to  thofe  judged  unworthy  of 
holding  the  lefler  ?  Thefe  queftions  may  be  fatiC- 
fafilorily  anfwered  by  obferving,  that  the  indivi- 
duals compofing  the  fenate  or  aflembly  are  not 
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thMcifelv^  the  affembly  or  fenate.  They  are  B  oo  K 
{mrts  only  of  thofe  awful  tribunals,  and  the  ma- 
giftrates  are  tried  not  by  the  parts,  but  by  the 
whole;  that  iBy  by  the  afiembly,  fenate,  or 
courts  of  jufticc,  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  and  condition  of  Qiany  of  the  mem- 
bers compofing  them,  are  certainly  more  wealthy 
and  more  reipe£table  than  any  of  thofe  magiil 
trates  who  are  held  amenable  to  their  jurifdic- 
tion.  The  prefent  diflSculty,  therefore,  may 
thus  be  removed ;  but  the  doubt  which  we  firft 
ftarted,  proves  that  the  ]aWs  Ihould  always  de- 
cide whenever  their  general  language  (for  their 
language  mud  be  general)  applies  to  the  cafe  in 
queftion ;  and  that  judges  fiiould  then  only 
fpeak  when  the  laws  are  filent.  But  what  laws 
are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of.good,  doea 
not  yet  appear.  This  only  is  manifeft,  that  th« 
laws  tnuil  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  govern^ 
mentj  juft,  therefore,  under  a  good/govem- 
ment,  and  unjuft  under  a  bad  one.  y 

Every  fcience  and  every  art  propofes  to  itfelf  chap.  8. 
fome  end  or  purpofe  which  it  confiders  as  abib-  j^^^^^ 
lutely  good  and  ultimately  defirable,  that  is,  towHatcb- 
good  and  defirable  in  itfelf  without  reference  to  *^T**^^ 
the  attainment  of  any  obje£fc  beyond  it    Of  to,  %«- 
politics,  the  moft  comprehenfive  and  the  moft  c^i  honours 
important  of  all  fciences,  the  end  and  aim  is  the  tagesought 
public  good  of  the  community,  which  can  only  ^beap- 
be  upheld,  by  juftice,  which,  as  we  before  faid,  ^d^. 
forms  the  great  law  of  the  moral  world.    To  a  buted. 
cei;^in  length,  the  general  opinions  of  mankirkl 
with  regard  to  juftice  agree  with  the  accurate 
decifions  of  phUofophy.    Among  equals,  juftice 
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B  o  o  K  is  acknowledged  to  confift  in  equality ;  amoi^ 
^^      are  thofe  who  are  unequal,  it  is  acknowledged 
to  confift  in  proportion,    that   is,   in  giving 
to  each  his  due.     But  what,  and  how  many, 
are  the  circumftances  which  ought  to  r^u- 
late  this  proportion,  is  not  clearly  afcertained. 
Ought    a    fuperiority  in  every  advantageous 
quality,  when  other  things  are  alike,  to  en* 
title  its  pofleflbr  to  a  fuperiority  of  political 
advantages  ?  Shall  men's  ftatures  or  colours  be 
confidered  as  laying  a  foundation  for  the  dilcri« 
mination  of  ranks  in  fodety  ?  In  lefler  matters, 
fUch  a  principle  of  diftinAion  is  not  allowed  to 
operate.    At  a  concert  of  mufic,  the  beft  ii^ru- 
ment  is  given,    not  to  the  handfomeft  man, 
but  to  the  beft  performer.    How  much  Ibever  he 
may  be  furpafled  in  beauty  or  nobility,  and  how 
much  foever  the  value  of  beauty  and  nobility 
may  furpafi  that  of  mufical  fkill,  yet  the  beft 
performer  is  always  honoured  with  the  beft  flute. 
The  reafon  is  plain ;  the  circumftances  in  iK^iich 
his  rivals  are  fuperior,  contribute  nothing  to  the 
work  in  hand.    They  have  no  manner  of  rela^ 
tion  to  mufical  performance :  and  therefore,  with 
regard  to  it,  cannot  fl;and  in  competition  with 
the  quality  in  which  he  excels  them.      For 
things  l][iecifically  different,  and  which  admit  not 
of  a  common  meafure,  can  only  be  eftimated  by 
confidering  how  far  they  relpe€fcively  contribute 
to  fome  common  end.    To  compare  them  ab- 
ftrafitediy  is  impoffible  or  abfurd.    A  difference 
in  every  valuable  quality  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  a  fource  of  political  diftin6fcioB.    Swift- 
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neft  meets  with  due  honour  at  the  Olympic  book 
games.  But  the  honours  conferred  by  cities  are  ^^ 
apportioned  to  qualities  effential  to  the  exift- 
ence  or  well-being  of  the  ftate.  A  community 
cannot  confift  of  beggars  or  of  flaves.  Liberty^ 
therefore,  and  wealth  and  birth,  naturally  con- 
tend for  pre-eminence;  but  if  thefe  things  be 
neceflary  to  conftitute  a  commonwealth,  juf^ 
dee  and  valour  are  not  leis  neceflary  to  defend 
and  uphold  it.  In  the  conteft,  therefore,  for 
civil  pre-eminence,  education  and  virtue  feem 
fairly  entitled  to  the  firft  honours,  becaufe  of 
all  things,  education  and  virtue  mofl  con- 
tribute to  the  perfection  of  civil  fociety.  The 
partifans  of  wealth  allege,  that  the  rich  are 
moft  faithful  to  their  engagements ;  and  that 
tiiofewho  have  the  greateft  (hare  in  the  pub- 
lic ftock,  ought  to  be  invefted  with  the  go- 
vernment. The  nobles  contend,  that  as  flaves 
are  eflentially  different  from  citizens,  thofe  who 
are  fartheft  removed  from  a  lervile  extraction, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  a  fuperior 
clafi,  and  therefore  to  be  armed  with  authority. 
They  ftrength^n  this  conclufion,  by  obferving 
that  nobility  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  virtue  of 
the  race,  hereditary  worth,  and  prefcriptive  dig- 
nity. But  fuch  arguments,  in  their  ultimate 
tendency,  would  prove,  that  one  man,  if  more 
noble  and  wealthy  than  the  reft,  ought  to  be 
made  king;  and  even  in  a  virtuous  republic, 
that  he  who  furpafled  his  fellow-citizens  in  vir- 
tue, ought  to  be  exalted  to  regal  power.  Such 
is  the  abfiirdity  refulting  from  the  fuppofition, 

that 
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BOOK  that  thofe  who  are  fuperior  in  one  particular  % 
>^  j"l,^  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  fuperiority  in  political 
fociety;  in  which  mankind  have  aflembled  in 
order  to  club  their  refpedlive  advantages,  and 
in  order  to  dire6l  their  various  but  united  ef- 
forts to  one  falutary  end  and  purpofe  ;  and  in 
which  the  people  at  large  may  always  quafh 
the  vain  pretentions  of  the  few,  by  faying,  Xffe 
colle6Hvely  are  richer,  wifer,  and  nobler  than  you. 
The  bed  laws,  therefore,  are  thofe  which  are 
framed  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  citizens  ; 
that  is,  of  men  qualified  alternately  to  govern  and 
to  obey,  differently  qualified,  indeed,  in  different 
governments  ;  but  in  the  befi:,  qualified  and  de- 
termined to  govern  and  to  obey  according  to  the 
rules  which  right  reafon  prefcribes. 
ciiap.9.         The  exiftence  of  every  commonwealth  pre- 
— ^  fuppofes,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  equality 
yond  com-  among  thofe  who  are  its  conftituent  members. 
pare  unfit    ghould  exceffive  inequality  prevail,  efpecially 
or  tociety.  .^  jj^Qf^  things  wKich  form  the  power  and  fplen- 
dour  of  fociety  itfelf,  the  affociation  will  gradu- 
ally tend  to  a  diffolution ;  and,  therefore,  if  one 
man,  or  a  few,  fhould  difplay  a  degree  of  virtue, 
by  which  that  of  all  the  reft  would  be  totally 
eclipfed,  fuch  men,  if  too  few  in  number  to 
fubfift  by  themfelves  in  a  feparate  fociety,  could 
not  form  a  part,  or  be  confidered  as  members, 

^  Ariflotle  obfervesy  that  nothing  is  eafier  than  to  eflablifli  a  demo* 
cracyy  an  oligarchy,  or  a  tyranny ;  becaufe  all  thofe  governments  are 
perFedlly  iimple  in  their  conftrudlion ;  to  make  them*  requires  no  ac* 
curacy  of  comparifouy  no  power  of  combination.  Bat  he  obferves 
and  proves,  again  and  again»  that  they  are  all  of  them  mere  pervert 
fions  and  mockeries  of  juil  government. 
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of  any  community  whatever.  It  is  the  law  of  B  o  o  K 
commonwealths,  that  the  citizens  compofing  .  ^°1,_/ 
them  ihould  rule  by  vicarious  fucceffion ;  be* 
caufe  thofe  who  contribute,  nearly  in  equal  por« 
tions,  to  the  benefit  and  luftre  of  the  commu- 
nity, are  entitled  to  expe6l  from  that  com- 
munity nearly  the  fame  treatment  But  the 
fame  treatment,  that  is,  a  mere  equality  of 
honours  and  advantages,  would  be  the  height  of 
injuftice  to  confpicuous  eminence  and  incom« 
parable  worth.  Who  is  to  govern  the  natural 
governors  of  mankind  ?  What  laws  are  made  for 
men  who  are  a  law  unto  themfelves?  The  at- 
tempt to  legiilate  for  fuch  men  would  be  expoied 
to  ridicule ;  and  they  might  anfwer  the  argu- 
ments of  thofe  foolifli  enough  to  undertake  this 
talk,  as  Antiilhenes '  fays,  that  the  lions,  in  the 
aflembly  of  beafts,  anfwered  the  eloquent  ha- 
rangue of  the  hares  on  the  fubje£t  of  equal  laws. 

The  oilracifm  of  democratics  was  invented  Neceffity 
for  levelling  that  extreme  inequality,  under  ®^*^^ 
which  fuch  forms  of  government  cannot  poffibly 
fubfift.  The  aflembly  banifhes  for  a  limited  time 
thofe  too  confpicuoufly  diftinguilhed  by  wealth, 
popularity,  connections,  or  any  other  political 
advantage.  For  a  fimilar  reafon,  the  Argo- 
nauts, we  are  told,  rejected  the  afflftance  of 
Hercules.  His  virtues  too  much  overtopped 
thofe  of  the  adventurers  with  whom  he  wiihed 
to  be  aflbciated.  The  council,  therefore,  which 
Periander  gave  to  Thrafybulus  is  not  blameable, 

*  Antiftlieiiet  Was  a  Icholar  of  Socratet>  whoy*  in  imkatioQ  of  hit 
gallery  mixed  facetioufnefs  with  fevirity.     See  Hiftoiy  of  Ancient 
reecei  voL  iii.  c.  audv.  p.  149* 

abilraift- 
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B  o^  K  abilra£tedly  and  in  itfelf,  but  becaufe  that  coun- 
fel  was  both  given  and  employed  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  fupporting  a  cruel  tyranny.  Periander, 
we  are  told,  faid  nothing  to  the  queftion  of 
Thrafybulus,  ^^  by  what  means  he  (hould  main- 
tain the  fovereignty  of  Miletus  •/*  but,  condu6t- 
ing  his  meflenger  into  a  field  of  corn,  lopped  the 
talleil  ftalks,  and  thusjevelled  the  furface.  Tlie 
meflenger  reported  what  he  had  feen,  and  what 
Thrafybulus  appears  to  have  underftood,  having 
fpeedityfet  himfelf  to  cut  off  the  iirfl  men  of 
the  city.  Both  democracies  and  oligarchies  fol- 
low the  fame  policy.  The  Athenians,  in  vio- 
lation of  treaties,  chafUfed  the  Samians,  Chians, 
and  Lefbians,  in  order  to  break  the  ftubbom 
pride  of  thofe  fierce  iflanders,  and  to  level  their 
afpiring  fentiments  with  thofe  of  their  more  ob- 
fequious  allies.  The  Perfian  monarch  has  often 
fmit  and  humbled  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
vainly  elated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  an* 

niuibatcd   ^^^^*  empire'.    The  levelling  maxim,  therefore, 

by  the  ex-  is  univcrfklly  applicable  in  all  fuch  governments. 

Ae'alrts^/  The  lame  principle  obtains  in  mufic,  in  mecha- 
nics, in  painting,  and  indeed  in  every  art.  A 
painter  would  not  admit  into  his  performance 
any  limb  or  member,  however  beautiful,  ex- 
ceeding the  proportional  magnitude  of  the  figure 
which  he  delineates.  A  fhip-builder  mufl  adapt 
the  helm,  and  every  other  part,  to  the  fize  of 
tlie.  whole  veffel ;  and  in  a  chorus  of  mufic,  an 
overpowering  voice  would  difturb  and  deflroy 

'  The  author  does  not  fkf  that  thefe  things  are  right;  but  he 
miintalns  that  thejr  are  neccflary  for  the  fafety  of  the  g(weniineat» 
whicbi  being  bad  in  itfelff  can  only  be  preierved  by  bad  iiwans.     • 

the 
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the  effe£l  of  the  fymphony.  The  qftracifm,  book 
therefore,  in  democracies,  and  fome  analogous  ^  '  j 
inftitution  in  monarchies,  is  ufeful  for  maintain- 
ing  the  harmony  of  the  political  concert.  It  is 
better,  indeed,  that  the  legiflator,  at  the  firft 
formation  of  the  commonwealth,  fliould  provide 
againft  the  neceffity  of  ever  having  jecourfe  to 
filch  violent  remedies.  But  if  this  has  not  been 
done  originally,  he  mud,  in  that  cafe,  as  at  fea, 
tack  about,  and  thus  deer  the  veiTel  of  the  ftate 
int6  a  fafe  harbour. 

The  oftracifm,  however,  in  (lead  of  being  fea-  Thcgrofi 
fonably  and  ufefuUy  employed,    is   too  often  ^^l^, 
abufed  to  fa6tions  and  pernicious  purpofes.     In  ffitation. 
corrupt  commonwealths,  juflice  is  meafured  by 
the  utility  of  that  portion  of  the  ftate,  to  whofe 
intereft  the  public  good  is,  on  all  occafions,  rea* 
dily  facridced.     Such  apparent  or  relative  juf- 
ticeis,  indeed,  real  and  abfolute  iniquity  ;  but  it 
is  the  only  kind  of  jaftice  that,  under  bad  go- 
vernments, can  poffibly  prevail.   The  oftracifm, 
therefore,  will  not  be  properly  applied  in  thofe 
cafes  to  which  it  is  folely  or  chiefly  applicable  ; 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  this  inven- 
tion ought  ever  to  be  employed  in  a  virtuous 
and  well-regulated  community.    When  a  man  To  what 
confpicuoufly  overtops  Ms  fellow-citizens,  I  fay  ^^^^ 
not  in  other  political  advantages,  but  in  virtue 
itfelf,  what  is  then  to  be  done  ?  It  will  not  be 
faid,  that  in  a  well-regulated  ftate,  his  fuperi- 
ority  in  virtue  ought  to  fubje6l;  him  to  banifli- 
ment.    Nor  will  it  be  faid,  that  fuch  conipi- 
cuous  fuperiority,  fubmitting  to  the  law  of  vica* 

VOL.  11.  ,Q  rious 
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BOOK  rioud  fucc^ifion,  ought  to  command  and  obey 
,^^*  .  alternately.  This  would  be  as  abfurd^s  divid- 
ing the  empire  with  Jupiter.  It  remains,  there- 
fore,  that  all  men  fliould  cheerfully  and  uni- 
formly obey  fuch  rulers,  and  acknowledge  the 
natural  and  perpetual  fovereignty  of  their  vir- 
tues. 
Chap.  zo.       This  obfervation  naturally  leads  us  to  fpeak 

^^ of  kin^s.    We  have  formerly  numbered  aio- 

chy,and  narchy  among  the  juft  forms  of  government. 
its  five  But  whether  is  it  univerfally  the  beft  form  j  or 
ufeful  in  fome  ftates  and  hurtful  in  others?  Firft 
of  all,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  various  kinds 
of  monarchy.  The  kings  of  Sparta,  who  feem 
to  be  of  all  kings  the  mod  limited  by  law,  con- 
du6);  the  military  expeditions,  and  prefide  in  the 
religious  worfhip,  of  their  country.  They  are 
the  hereditary  generals  of  the  commonwe^th. 
In  the  heroic  ages,  kings  were  not  armed  ipth 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  except  by  a  kind 
of  martial  law,  limited  in  its  execution  to  a  day 
of  battle.  Agamemnon  patiently  endures^  re* 
proach  and  infult  in  the  council  i  but  ifluing  to 
the  field,  he  fays, 

«  Who  dares  inglorious  in  his  (hips  to  iUy  ? 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  thb  itgoal  day  ? 
Thatwretchy  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  powery 
The  birds  fhall  mangle  and  the  dogs  devour> 
For  death  is  in  my  hand  \** 

^  Iliad  ii.  v.  3  91.  Ariflotle  quotesUIomeri  and  even  Herodotusb 
from  memory ;  fo  familiar  was  he  with  thofe  admired  auth(»is.  From 
this  cimtmiiance^  his  citations  are  not  always  coneA ;  »  in  the 
example  before  Qs>  where  to  the  four  rerfes  in  the  text»  he  addsJrom 
another  part  of  the  Iliads  «ra^'  yap  i^oi  Qamros,  — n«  For  death  is  in 
my  hand/' 

This, 
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This,  therefore,  is  one  kind  of  monarchy,  a  per-  book 
pettial  generallhip,  fometimes  hereditary,  and  ,  ^^i  ^ 
fometimes  ele6live.  Another  fpecies  of  mo- 
narchy is  that  which  prevails  among  the  Afiatic 
barbarians.  Their  kings  exercife  a  power  abfo- 
lute,  unKmited,  and  almoft  tyrannical ;  yet  their 
authority  is  legal,  hereditary,  and  fecure.  The 
genius  of  the  Greeks  is,  in  point  of  government, 
different  from  that  of  the  Barbarians;  and  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Europeans  is  different  from  tliat  of  the 
Aliatics,who  of  all  nations  are  the  mod  patient  of 
delpotifm.  Their  kings,  therefore,  are  guarded, 
ftot  as  tyrants  are  in  Europe,  by  the  arms  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  but  by  the  fervile  fidelity 
of  their  native  troops ;  and  their  dominion  be- 
comes lawful,  becaufe  voluntarily  endured  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  the  guards  of  European  princes  are 
employed  againft  the  citizens,  and  the  guards 
of  Afiatic  princes  confift  of  the  citizens  them- 
felves.  A  third  fpecies  of  monarchy  is  that  of 
the  -^fyrtmetes  in  ancient  Greece,  who  were 
nothing  elfe  than  eleiiive  tyrants^  iometimes 
cbofen  for  life,  and  fometimes  appointed  for  a 
limited  time,  or  the  conclufion  of  a  particular 
bufinefs.  The  people  of  Mitylen6  thus  chofe 
Plttacus  to  condu3;  the  war  againft  the  exiles, 
headed  by  Antimenides,  and  the  poet  Alcseus  \ 
who,  in  one  of  his  convivial  fongs,  arraigns  the 
folly  of  the  multitude,  "  for  appointing,  voci- 
feroufly  and  tumultuoufly,  the  baneful  Pittacus 
io  tjnrannife  a  frantic  and  ill-^ted  country."  The 
government  of  the  -ffifymnetes  partook  both  of 
tyranny  and  of  royalty  j  they  were  delpot?  exer- 

Q  a  cifir^ 
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BOOK  cifing  lawful  power,  becaufe  lawfully  granted  j 
™*  but  differing  from  Afiatic  monarclis,  becaufe 
their  temporary  power  was  not  congenial  to  the 
Ipirit  and  ufages  of  their  countf)%  A  fourth 
Ipecies  of  monarchy  prevailed  in  the  heroic 
ages,  a  limited  royalty ;  juil,  legal,  and  here- 
ditary. Thofe  Avho  fignally  benefited  man- 
kind in  arts  or  arms,  Avho  colle6led  focieties, 
formed  fettlements,  and  eilablifhed  colonies, 
received  voluntary  fubmiffion  from  public  gra- 
titude *.  They  became  generals  in  war,  judges 
in  peace,  and  prefided  in  fuch  a6ls  of  religion 
as  were  not  exclufively  attached  to  particular 
priefthoods.  In  deciding  the  differences  of  their 
fubjefts,  they  fwore  to  obferve  the  rules  of  juf- 
tice  ;  and  the  form  of  the  oath  confided  in  ele- 
vating the  fceptre '.  In  progrefs  of  time,  thefe 
branched  of  authority  were  either  voluntarily 
refigned  by  kings,  or  forcibly  refumed  by  their 
people.  In  mofl  commonwealths,  kings  have 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  liiere  pre- 
fidents  in  religious  ceremonies;  and  in  that 
country  of  Greece  in  which  their  office  beft  de» 
ferves  the  name  of  royalty,  they  are  merely  he- 
reditary generals. 

*  .See  Sarpedon's  fpeech  in  Homer,  TKxvKt  mi  }i  mi  Tm/A<yM0^ 
fio^rch  &c*  n.xii.  V.3IO.  andPope,  v.  370  —  386. 

^  SvLchf  they  may  cry,  deferve  the  (bvcreign  fiate» 
Whom  thofe  that  envy,  dare  not  imitate." 

y  The  fceptre  was  given  to  kings  as  the  badge  of  their  authoi^y 
and  entitled  them  to  adminiftcr  the  9ifurct^  ^$»  Jove's  laws  {  which 
when  they  perverted  or  infiringed,  the  fceptre  dropped  from  thdr 
luiidi.     See  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greecei  voLi.  c.ii.  paifinu 
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To  thefe  four  kinds  of  monarchy  above  men-  book 
tioned,  we  muft  ftiil  add  a  fifth  and  laft  kind,  the  ,  ^*_y 
moft  abfolute  of  all.  A  king  may  bear  to  a  ftate 
the  fame  relation  which  a  mailer  does  to  a  fa- 
mily, having  the  whole  power  of  thefovereignty 
concentrated  in  his  own  perfon.  The  office 
of  fuch  a  monarch,  and  that  of  a  king  of  Sparta, 
form  the  two  ultimate  limits  of  monarchical 
power,  which  cannot  be  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
firft  cafe,  nor  lefler  than  it  is  in  the  fecond.  The 
perpetual  generalihip  of  Sparta  cannot  even  be 
faid  to  conftitute  a  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment, li  is  not  the  conftitution  itfelf,  but  rather  a 
law  of  that  conftitution;  and  a  law  that  may  take 
place  under  any  other  conftitution  whateverr 
We  fliall  not,  therefore,  at  prefent  examine 
its  advantages  or  inconveniences  ;  but  proceed 
to  confider  thofe  kinds  of  royalty  which  contain 
the  fpecific  qualities  of  kingly  government. 

In  appreciating  their  merits  or  defe6ls,  we  chap.ix. 
muft  eftimate  the  contending  pretenfions  of  good     "tt* 
laws  and  good  men*.     The  partifans  of  kings  of  the  ad- 
obferve,   that   laws  can  only  fpeak  a  general  vantagw 
language  ;  that  their  applications  to  particular  ^f  monaxw 
cafes,  whiclv  taken  collectively,  form  the  flim  chy. 
of  human  tranfadtions,  is  often  doubtful,  dan- 
gerous, or  hurtful ;  that  there  is  not  any  art  of 
which  the  praftice  can  be  regulated  by  immu- 
table precept ;  that  even  in  Egypt,  a  country 

*  In  treating  of  monarchyp  Arlflotle  has  principally  abfolute 
monarchy  in  view.  He  fiates  the  objidtions  to  it  with  that  ftilneft 
and  force  with  which  he  commonly  reprefents  the  ii^guments  of  his 
adverlaries ;.  refuting  them  afterwards  with  as  much  brevity  as  the 
Aibjedl  can  pofiibly  admit. 

a  3  fingu- 
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B  q  0  K  Angularly  attached  to  the  fornuility  of  rules^ 
^  -^-^  pbyfici^ns  are  allowed,  after  the  tiiird  day  of 
the  malady,  to  alter  the  mode  of  treatment 
prefcribed  by  authority }  and  even  before  that 
time,  to  alter  it  at  their  peril.  The  advo* 
cates  for  laws  aflert,  and  alTert  juflly,  that  the 
quellion  partly  refolves  itfelf  into  one  more  ge- 
neral, ^^  whether  ought  reafon  or  pafiion  to  bear 
fway  V  Laws,  therefore,  mufl;  be  eilabliflie^ ; 
but  as  they  cannot  completely  involve  the  deci- 
fion  of  each  particular  cafe,  whether  ought  one 
man,  or  many,  to  adminifter  and  apply  them  ? 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  judgment  of  the 
many,  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  ex- 
plain*}  and  in  favour  of  their  jw/Zice,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  many  are  leis  liable  to 
corruption  than  one  man  or  the  few,  in  the 
fame  manner  th^t  a  large  lake  is  lefs  coiTuptible 
than  a  fmall  pooL  If  we  deal,  therefore,  impar- 
ti£|lly  with  kings,  magillrates,  and  people,  re- 
garding them  all  as  compofed  of  the  fame  mate- 
rials, endowed  with  fimilar  excellencies,  and 
liable  to  fimilar  imperfedtions ;  it  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged that  in  communities  confiding  of 
fuch  members,  and  particularly  in  the  cities  of 
Greece,  a  republic  is  better  than  an  ariilocrs^y. 
Why  in-  and  an  ariftocracy  than  a  monarchy.  Kings 
^^wh^e-  ^^^®  orfginally  eftabliihed  by  the  gratitude  of 
fore  abo-  fmall  Communities,  in  which  there  were  but  few 
liflied.  perfons  of  cpnfideralile  weight  or  diftinguiflied 
merit.  But  as  the  number  of  men  deferving 
the  name  of  peers,"  or  equals,  increafed,  the 

*  See  above;  c.  y\iu  p.  %iilS, 

^  kingly 
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kingly  government  was  changed  for  an  arifto^  BOOK 
cratical  republic.  Under  this  government  na-  .  °^^^ 
tions  flourilhedy  and  riches  were  accumulated. 
Riches  were  followed  by  luxury,  and  luxury  by 
rapacity.  The  wealth  of  the  ftate  became  the 
plunder  of  individuals.  Oligarchies,  and  then 
tyrannies,  fucceffively  prevailed;  an  ufurping 
fa&ion  continually  narrowing  the  bafis  of  its 
own  power,  till  this  power,  fupported  on  a  fingle 
l^ointy  was  eafily  overturned  by  the  jull  refent* 
ment  of  the  multitude''.  Democracy  then 
arofe,  and  prevailed  in  its  turn ;  and  it  is  a 
matter,  perhaps,  of  fome  difficulty  to  eftabliih 
any  other  form  of  government  in  large  cities 
and  populous  communities. 

Should  monarchy  be  admitted  as  an  ufeful  in-  inconve- 
(litution,  a   new  queftion   occurs,  whether  it  ^^^^ 
ought  to  be  hereditary  ?   Whatever  be  the  cha*  moDareiiy. 
rafter  of  a  young  prince,  ought  he,,  in  default  of 
his  father,  to  aflume  the  government,  and  to 
rule  for  the  ruin  of  his  country  ?  But  the  king, 


^  Arifiotle't  thcoiy  of  political  revoltttioas  is  wonderfully  coofirmed 
by  the.  ancient  Hiftorjr  of  Italy.  In  that  country  limited  monarchies 
firft  prevailedy  which  degenerating  into  tyrannies*  made  way  for 
ariaocraciei.  Rome*  Naples,  Capua»  Nola*  Tufculum,  were  long 
governed  by  ienates :  but  as  cities  became  more  populouSf  an  epi* 
demical  malady  feized  the  People  of  perfecuting  the  Patricians. 
Thb  evil  raged  during  the  Carthagmian  wars,  froni  which  time  there 
was  a  continual  prpgrefs  towards  democracy.  Yet  in  all  thefe  repub« 
lies,  whether  popuhu*  or  ariftocraticaly  the  fupreme  power  of  the  ftate 
was  generally  hdd  by  diftinguifhed  individuals ;  a  Valerius,  Camillus, 
or  Fahhis*  of  Rome ;  a  Mantb'us,  chief  of  the  Latins ;  a  Herennius* 
of  the  Samnites,  ftc.  all  of  them  dignified  magiflrates,  or  illuftrious 
generals,  aAing  a  fimilar  part  in  thor  refpedtive  countries,  which  the 
Medici  did  in  modem  times  in  Florence ;  and  the  Malateftas^  Vif« 
contis,  Felorios,  &&  in  other  cities  of  Italy, 


Q  4  kqpwing 
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B  o  o  K  knowing  the  profligacy  of  the  prince,  will  pro- 
^^J^l^  vide  a  more  worthy  fucceflbr.  This  furdy 
fuppofes  a  degree  of  virtue  greater  than  can  be 
expe6led  fr6m  man,  that,  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  a  father  fhould  exclude  his  own  fon 
from  a  throne.  As  adminiftrator  of  the  law9y 
the  king  mufl^  be  intruded  with  a  military  force, 
fufficient  to  render  them  effe£tuaK  This  forces 
it  is  eaiy  to  fee,  ought  to  b^  fuch  as  will  enable 
him  to  coerce  refra6lory  individuals,  but  not  to 
opprefs  the  community.  Such  was  the  propor- 
tion of  troops  anciently  committed  by  theGreeks 
to  their  ^fymnetes  ;  and  fuch  was  the  rule  by 
which  a  citizen  of  Syracufe  wifhed  to  limit  the 
military  force  entrufted  to  Dionyfius. 
Chap.  I*.  But  fome  perfons  aiTert,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
^~^  modify  kingly  power  into  any  thing  like  reafon' 
arraigned,  and  juilice.  That  the  invention  is  altogether 
unnatural ;  and  that  placing  a  prince  on  the 
throne  is  nothing  elfe  than  raifing  paflion  and  a 
wild  beaft  to  the  feat  of  fovereignty.  That  no 
man  is  a  fair  judge  in  his  own  caufe  ;  and  that  a 
king,  therefore,  can  never  judge  fairly  between 
himfelf  and  his  people.  That  phyficians,  when 
lick,  truft  not  to  their  own  Ikill,  but  re- 
quire the  advice  of  others ;  and  that  mailers  of 
the  gymnaftic  exercifes  pretend  not  to  be  pro- 
per judges  of  their  own  exhibitions.  In  all  cafes 
whatever,  mankind  acknowledge  the  danger  of 
impaffioned,  and  therefore  partial,  decilions,  and 
ought  the  more  earneftly  to  ftrive  againil  this 
danger,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
objects  that  inflame  the  ardour  of  defire,  and 
X  ftrengthen 
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ftrengthen  the  bias  of  felfifhnefs.   That  the  only  book 
juft  fovereigns,  therefore,  are  God  and  the  laws ;  ,_]^ 
elpecially  thofe  unwritteq,  moral,  and  univerial 
laws,  founded  in  nature,  reared  and  perfected  by  " 
education  and  cuftom.     Beiides  this,  were  the 
heart  and  will  of  a  king  not  to  be  diftrufted,  his 
head  and  his  underftanding  would  be  totally  un- 
equal to  the  difcharge  of  an  office  not  made  for 
humanity.  Can  one  man  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
fuperintending  the  concerns  of  a  whole  people  ? 
Let  him  be  ever  fo  good,  two  muft  ftill  be  better 
than  one. 

«  By  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aidy 

Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  difcoveries  made ; 
The  wife  new  prudence  from  the  wife  acquire^ 
And  one  brave  hero  fens  another^s  fire  *^." 

And  Agamemnon,  fenfibleof  his  own  inability  to 
exercife  regal  power,  prayed, 

^  Oh  !  would  the  Gods^  in  love  to  Greece^  decree 
But  ten  fuch  iages  as  they  grant  in  thee  ^: 
Such  wifdom  foon  Ihould  Priam's  force  deffaroyy 
And  foon  ihould  fall  the  haughty  towers  of  Troy  ^«'' 

That  the  laws  muft  be  adminiftered,  and  their 
general  language  adapted  to  particular  cafes,  by  • 
the  difcej-nment  of  upright  judges,  affords  not 
any  argument  in  favour  of  the  judge  as  fuperior 
to  the  law.  For  it  is  acknowledged,  that  in  every 
cafe  to  which  laws  are  applicable,  they  only 
ought  to  judge  and  to  govern  ;  and  from  the  law 
itfelf  men  derive  thofe  principles  that  enlighten 
their  reafon  and  dire6l  their  decifions.  Enured 
to  the   difcipline   of   this  wife  fchool-miftrefs, 

^  Pope's  Diady  ii.ftM*  '  Ibid.  370.  ^  Ibid.  443. 

they 
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BOOK  they  not  only  underftand  the  letter,  but  imbibe 
^  ^^,^  the  fpirit  of  her  inftru^ions ;  and  in  continuing 
habitually  fubjeA  to  the  laws,  they  become  duly 
quali6ed  to  explain  them,  which  that  man  can 
never  be,  who  is  raifed  above  the  laws. 
AU  mo-  Befides,  tliere  is  an  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  that 

refoivc*  one  man  with  two  eyes  and  two  ears  can  obierve 
themfeives  as  widely,  or  with  two  hands  and  two  feet  can 
ditefc  w""  a6l  as  vigoroufly,  as  many  men  with  many  per- 
ariftocn-  ceptive  and  many  a6iive  powers.  Kings  them- 
^^'  felves  bear  witnefs  tolthe  law  of  nature,  aflbciat- 

ing  to  their  government  many  eyes,  many  hands, 
many  organs  of  fenfe,  and  many  inftruments  of 
a6tion.  Their  ^ie^^,  that  is,  the  friends  both 
of  their  perfons  and  government,  are  full  part- 
ners ifa  power  j  they  would  not  exert  themfelves 
to  fupport  a  fyftem  to  which  they  were  un- 
friendly ;  and  friendfliip,  we  have  before  proved, 
can  only  fubfift  among  equals.  The  government 
of  one,  therefore,  neceflarily  terminating  in  that 
of  many,  his  peers  and  equals,  it  is  furely  mod 
advifable  to  form  diredtly  and  at  once,  that  kind 
of  conftitution  which  muft  always  be  circuitoufly 
eftablifhed. 
Monarchy  Thefe  arguments  againft  royalty  are  not  fo 
^^^^'  conclufive  as  they  feem ;  becaufe  they  reft  en- 
tions  it  is "  tircly  ou  the  fallacy  of  extending  to  mankind  in 
beft  adapt-  general,  obfervations  that  have  been  found  ap- 
plicable to  fome  particular  communities.  Go- 
vernment is  nothing  elfe  but  the  arrangement  of 
individuals  in  a  ftate,  and  the  propriety  of  every 
arrangement  or  compofition  mufl  depend  on  the 
number  and  nature  of  its  materials.    Some  fo- 
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cieties  of  men  are  fitted  for  living  under  what  book 
we  have  called  a  republic,  that  is,  a  jull  and 
equal  polity,  adminiftered  by  rotation ;  and  no 
people  whatever  are  fitted  for  living  under  a 
tyranny,  whether  of  one  man,  of  an  oligarchical 
fenate,  or  of  a  democratical  aflembly  4  all  which 
we  have  declared  bafe  perverfions  of  govern* 
ment,  and  direct  violations  of  nature.  But  be- 
tween thefe  extremes,  there  may  be  fome  nations 
fb  conilituted  as  ipontaneoufly  to  obey  a  lord  or 
defpot,  as  fervants  obey  a  mafler ;  and  others  fo 
conftituted  as  voluntarily  to  obey  a  king,  or  even 
an  ariftocratical  fenate,  as  wives  and  children 
obey  their  fathers  or  huftands.  Thofe  who 
are  unequal  by  nature,  cannot  be  levelled  by 
any  contrivance  of  man  ;  and  when  authority  is 
juft  and  ufeful,  fubmiifion  will  be  ready  and 
cheerful.  Even  in  republics  themfelves,  where 
men  are  arranged,  not  according  to  their  wealth, 
but  according  to  their  worth  ;  where  the  citizens 
love  liberty,  which  they  have  arms  and  courage 
to  defend}  yet  fhould  the  illuftrious  virtues 
of  one  man,  or  one  family,  totally  eclipfe  the 
merit  of  the  community  at  large,  fuch  a  man,  or 
fuch  a  family,  muil  either  be  ^  baniflied  by  the 
oftractfm  or  enthroned.  So  much  concerning 
monarchy,  its  nature  and  kinds ;  what  nations  it 
fuits,  and  for  what  reafons  it  fuits  them/ 

^  The  laft  chapter  is  merely  a  recajjtuUtion ;  after  which  the 
author  iays^  that  it  b  hU  intention  to  proceed  to  treat  of  the  beft  form 
of  govermnent. 
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BOOK  IV. 

INTRODUCTION. 

B  O  O  K  JN  the  Firft  Book  of  his  Politics,  Ariftotle 
examines  the  origin  of  fociety  and  govern- 
ment, the  effential  di(lin£lioQ  of  ranks  in  a  com- 
monwealth, and  the  bed  plans  of  political 
oeconomy.  In  the  Second,  he  defcribes  the 
mofl  admired  fchemes  of  policy,  either  deli- 
neated by  philofophers,  or  inftituted  by  legifla* 
tors.  In  the  Third,  (of  which  a  coniiderable 
part  is  now  lofl,)  he  explained  the  nature  and 
principle  of  the  various  governments  exifting  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  ancient  world,  whether  re- 
publican or  monarchical ;  bellowing  jufl  and 
liberal  praife,  where  praife  feemed  to  be  due ; 
but  declaring  himfelf  not  completely  fatisfied 
with  any  thing  that  philofophers  had  deviled, 
legiflators  prefcribed,  or  that  time  and  chance 
had  produced,  he  proceeds  in  the  Fourth  (com- 
monly  publilhed  as  the  Seventh)  Book  to  ex- 
hibit the  refult  of  his  own  reflexions  concern- 
ing  the  great  quellion,  which  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  bell  ? 

This 
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This  problem  cannot,  he  obferves,  be  folv^d  BOOK 
abftraftedly ;  becaufe  government  being  an  ar-  ._  ^y*  ^ 
rangement,  the  befl  government  mull  be  the 
beft  arrangement,  and  the  bed  arrangement 
is  that  which  the  materials  to  be  arranged,  are 
the  beft  fitted  both  to  receive  and  to  preferve. 
The  great  nations  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  had 
«(hewn  themfelves  incapable  of  fubfifting  under 
any  milder  dominion  than  that  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, which  was  not  tyranny  to  tliem,  becaufe 
voluntarily  endured  ;  congenial  to  their  original 
character,  and  confirmed  by  hereditary  and  pre- 
fcriptive  ufage.  The  genius  and  temper  of 
the  Greeks,  indeed,  were  as  different  from  thofe 
of  the  Aliatics  and  Africans,  as  from  thofe  of 
the  fierce  and  undifciplined  barbarians  in  the 
north  and  weft  of  Europe.  The  queftion  there- 
fore comes  to  be,  what  is  the  beft  government 
for  the  Greeks,  or  rather  for  that  portion  of  the 
Greeks,  fufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  com- 
munity apart  ?  for  Ariftotle  thought  the  whole 
nation  far  too  bulky  to  be  moulded  into  one 
commonwealth,  but  well  adapted  by  its  magni- 
tude to  form  a  powerful  confederacy ;  which  by 
purfuing  a  line  of  policy  which  he  marks  out, 
in  its  foreign  as  well  as  domeftic  tranfa6lions, 
might  have  greatly  accelerated  the  improve- 
ment and  eminently  heightened  the  profperity  of 
the  furrounding  world.  Tbe  queftion,' therefore, 
ftill  returns.  How  are  the  firft  elements  of  this 
confederacy  to  be  produced  ?  What  ought  to  be 
the  conftitution^  and  what  the  properties  of  that 
political  germ,  deftined  to  invigorate  into  fuch 

folid 
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BOOK  fblid  ftrength,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  expands 
to  fuch  flourifliing  beauty  ? 

In  treating  this  fubjeft,  Ariftotle  proves,  with 
convincing  evidence,  that  the  fame  ener^es  and 
habits  conftitnte  the  happiiiefs  both  of  indivi- 
dnals  and  of  nations.  Men  make  governments, 
not  governments  them :  iior  by  any  fyftem  of 
political  arrangement  C3n  a  happy  common- 
wealth be  conftituted  from  fools  or  cowards,  pro- 
fligates or  knaves.  The  bricks  muft  firft  be  pre- 
pared before  the  edifice  can  be  reared;  and  to  the 
fophifts  of  Greece,  who  maintained,  that  as  men 
were  corrupted  by  bad  governments,  fb  they 
might  be  correfted  and  purified  by  good  ones, 
the  author  replies  by  aiking,  how  a  good  build- 
ing can  be  made  from  bad  materials  ?  To  make 
a  government  requires  great  length  of  time ; 
and  to  amend  a  corrupt  government,  he  ob- 
ferves,  requires  ftill  longer  timej  becaufe,  in 
this  latter  cafe,  men  have  not  only  to  learn  what 
they  did  not  before  know,  but  alfo  to  unlearn 
what  they  had  pi:evioufly  been  taught.  The  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  community  at  large  is  the  end  of 
all  good  government :  but  Ariftotle  derides  the 
vain  opinion  that  this  happinefs,  which  is  often 
deftroyed  by  the  injuftice  aild  cruelty  of  magif- 
trates,  is  only  to  be  recovered  and  rellored 
through  the  operation  of  popular  aiTembHes. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are  poor,  their  juf- 
tice  will  therefore  be  rapacity  ;  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  ignorant,  their  policy  therefore 
will  be  folly ;  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
themfelves  domineered  by  headftrong  and  im- 
10  petuoua 
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petuous  paffions,  their  dominion  therefore  will  BOOK 
be  anarchy,  oppreflion,  and  cruelty ;  and  to  in-  ^  ^Ji  ^ 
truft  government,  even  for  a  moment,  to  fach 
clumfy  and  artlefs  hands,  will,  inftead  of  having 
any  tendency  to  reform  it,  be  the  likeHeft  means 
to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  any  thing  like  ra- 
tional reform  from  ever  being  effe^ed. 

Virtue,  in  apolitical  fenfe,  is  defined  the  love 
of  the  conilitution ;  but  under  the  bed  conftitu- 
tion  poffible,  virtue  fimply,  and  political  virtue, 
perfe6tly  coincide.  ^  How  virtue,  fimple  and  un- 
qualified,  that  is,  virtue  in  the  &,n€t  philofophical 
fenfe,  may  be  rendered  the  actuating  principle  of 
government,  Ariftotle  proceeds  with  great  accu* 
racy  to  explain ;  and  the  ariftocracy  which  he  thusr 
eftablilbes,  while  it  maintains  the  juit  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  few,  will  invariably  promote  the  beft 
interefts  of  all ;  containing  in  itfelf  a  perennial 
ipring  of  gradual  but  fure  improvement ;  and 
raifing  to  higher  benefits  all  defcriptions  of  men, 
(not  excepting  flaves  themfelves,)  exadlly  in  pro-  • 
portion  to  their  capacities  for  enjoying  them. 

Readers  of  reflection  will  perufe  with  plea- 
fure  his  judicious  obfervations  concerning  the 
extent  and  populonfnefs  of  his  commonwealth  ; 
the  moft  advantageous  foil  and  climate,  the  bed 
fituation  of  the  country  and  of  the  capital ;  their 
neceffiiry  accommodations,  and  moft  defirable 
embellifliments.  Such  particulars  as  thefe  fufft- 
ciently  explain  themfelves ;  but  the  three  fol- 
lowing points,  two  of  which  relate  to  domeftic, 
and  one  to  foreign  policy,  are  not  unworthy  of 
iUuftra^on, 

For 
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For  cementing  his  citizens  into  friendfliip, 
and  for  maintaining  unimpaired,  the  true  fpirit 
of  an  J  thing  like  a  free  and  a  good  conftitution, 
Ariftotle,  both  in  this  and  other  Books,  afcribes 
lingular  efficacy  to  thofe  convivial  meetings,  caU 
led  by  the  Greeks  JyJJities^  and  by  the  £ngli(h 
clubs.  In  the  Greek  fenfe  of  the  word,  clubs  long 
formed  the  prevailing  chara6teri(lic  and  peculiar 
delight  qf  one  modern  nation.  Our  neighbours 
neither  had  the  name  nor  the  thing;  and  an  Eng- 
liihman  who  had  inhabited  the  capital,  whatever 
inducements  might  lead  him  to  foreign  lands,  al- 
ways fighed  with  regret  (and  that  in  a  degree 
proportional  to  his  good  fenfe)  for  thofe  pre- 
cious  hours  unincumbered  by  care  and  unfet- 
tered by  ceremony,  where  firanknefs  chaftifed  by 
decency,  and  ardour  fraught  with  knowledge, 
flowed  in  full  and  free  ftreams  of  unguarded 
converfatiout  Before  haftily  condemning  Arifl 
totle  for  afcribing  great  and  momentous  efFe&s 
to  flight  and  trivial  cauiies,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  paufe,  and  carefully  to  confider  how 
much  this  Angularity  in  our  own  manners  oHitri- 
buted  to  form  that  chara6ter,  and  efpecially  that 
temper,  which  is  befl;  calculated  for  enjoying, 
without  abufe,  the  ineftimable  benefits  of  a  free 
government. 

A  fecond  point  on  which  Arifl;otle  refts  the 
chief  fupport  of  his  commonwealth,  is  the  dif- 
tribution  of  public  fun&ions  among  its  citizens,, 
according  to  their  refpe6tive  ages.  That  a  dty 
or  commonwealth  may  fubfifl  comfortably,  as 
to  matters  of  bodily  accommodation,  it  muft  be 

provided 
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provided  with  peaiants,  mechanics,  and  mer-  BOOK 
chants;  that  it  may  ihbfift  happily,^  fecurely,  ^* 
and  reQ>e£Ubly,  it  muft  be  provided  with  ma* 
giftrates,  priefls,  and  foldiers.  Ariftotle  endea- 
vours to  prove,  both  by  experience  and  argu* 
ments,  that  the  claffes  of  men  habitually  em- 
ployed as  inftruments  of  produ£l;ive  induflry, 
ought  to  be  all  of  them  ftrifUy  confined,  each 
to  his  affigned  tafk ;  and  that  the  more«iinutely 
their  talks  are  fubdivided,  and  the  more  rigidly 
each  through  life  adheres  to  his  own,  the  more 
promptly  and  the  more  perfe6tly  will  the  work 
of  all  be  performed.  •  But  does  the  fitme  rea- 
foning  apply  to  thofe  public  and  political  func« 
tions  which  conftitute  the  duty  and  dignity  of  a 
citizen  ?  As  the  trade  of  a  weaver  ought  never 
to  be  conjoined  with  that  of  a  fmith  or  a  car- 
penter ;  in  the  iame  manner  ought  the  military 
profeffion  never  to  be  exercifed  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  perfons  who  perform  the 
offices  of  priefts  and  magiftrates.  .Ariftotle 
maintains,  diat  thofe  functions  ought  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  fame  perfons,  not  however  fimul- 
taneoufly,  but  at  different  periods  of  their  lives. 
Young  men  in  the  bloom  of  their  he^th,  ftrength, 
and  courage,  make  the  beft  foldiers ;  the  ma- 
.  tured  vigour  of  underftanding  is  neceflary  to  the 
due  exerciie  of  deliberative  and  judicial  powers; 
whereas  the  honourable  functions  of  the  prieft- 
iiood,  not  requiring  any  painful  or  any  ftrenuous 
exertion  either  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind, 
ought  to  be  referved  for  the  occupation  and  the 
reward  of  declining  years. 

TOL.  11.  li  Arif. 
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Arift^le  v^iild  have  eafiJjf  perceived  tbe 
iBcemptibiKty  pf  fuch.  regulaiioiui  with  tlie 
condition  o£  mocj^ra  tw^s.  The  civil  law  of 
Atliens;^  and  of  ev.e?;  otb^r  republic  of  Gveece* 
waa  a  fcience  iliU  more  fimple  than  tk^  civil  lam 
qf  Rmd^,  of  which  Cicero  boafts^-that  anitdft 
ajl  bia  variety  of  occupatiQiui  he  couidi  anake 
febiaifelf  oaafter  in  the  ooarfe  of  a  few  weeks. 
In  the  il!hriftian  Ungdooss  of  Ekjurope,  psiefts 
are  not  only  the  performers  of  religioua  cere- 
moniea^  but  the  great  moral  ioftru^toira  of  masi^ 
kind ;  a^d  the  preparations  re^oifite  for  tbe  pro* 
feffioa  either  of  the  law  or  of  the  ^horch,  are 
fufficient  to  employ  and  exhauil  the  dihgeoce  of 
^hat  portion  of  life  which,  according  to  Arid 
tptle's  plan,  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  far  difiesr* 
ent  purfuitd.  It  is  thus  that  the  arrangements 
in  political  focieiliy  mnii  always  depend  on  tbe 
saateriel^  to  be  arranged  ^  and  that  inftitution$ 
feetQingly  the  moA  natural  and  moft  lalutary 
will,  uttder  givea  circumftajices,  be  found  the 
njtoft  abfurd  and  moft  deilrudfcive.  Tbeftudy 
of  abilra6l  politics  is,,  therefore,  of  all  fcienees 
the  moft  liable  to  abufo,  though  of  them  all  die 
moft  ufeful,  when  confined  within  its  proper 
iphiere.  By  determining  thofe.  arrangemente 
which,  independently  of  local  Md  temporary 
circumftances,  are  moft  confi^mable  to  the  e& 
fential  ftru^ure  and  eiTential  ends  of  fociety,  it 
fupplies  the  condu^ors  of  public  af^irs  with  a 
political  limit  of  model  of  perfedlion,  to  which, 
without  ever  jeaching,.  tdiey  may  continually 
ftrive  to  approximate;,  thereby  counteraaing 

that 
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that  tendencj  from  bad  to  worfe,  of  whiefa  the  B  00  S 
fuperficial  as  vreil  as  the  deep  obfervers  of  hu^ 
man  life  have  at  all  times^  and  in  all  coimtries,  fo 
juftfy  and  fo  univerfklly  complamed.  in  mori^ 
and  intelleftual  endowments,  one  man  is  fearcdjr 
ever  more  different  from  another,  than  the  fame 
man  is  different  from  himfelf  at  difi^ent  periods 
of  his  life.  The  diftin6lions  of  age  are  the  mail 
natmral,  the  moft  palpable,  and  the  lead  invi* 
dious  of  all  ^ftind;ions ;  and  wretched  mail  be 
that  commonwealth,  in  which  the  prerogatives 
of  virtuous  old  age  are  not  both  honourably  fuf-> 
tained  and  cheerfally  acknowledged ! 

The  juil  and  natural  prerogatives  of  age  oughfr,. 
however,  to*  be  carefully  di(li«g4iiihed  from 
the  abfolute  and  annatural  dominion  of  fathers 
over  their  chfldren^  which  was  eftablifh^d-  by 
law  in  ancient  Ftrfia,  and  iii  ancient  Rome.. 
With  reipeSl  to  the  former  country,  Ariflotle 
lays,  that  its  regulations  concerning  the  patrf a 
pote/ias  were  bairbarous  and  tyrannical*.  Atf 
Rome,  fathers  were  not  punilhable  for  i^Iling^ 
their  children  y  or  even  for  putting  them  to  death  -,? 
and  a  fon,  while  bis  father  li'^ed,  could  not,  un* 
lelk  emancipated,  legally  efijoy  any  feparate  pro- 
perly. Extraordinary  as  thofe  powers  f^m;^ 
they  were  not,  however,  raAly  given  to  fathefK 
by  the  founders  of  the  Roman  ftate,  the  deepeft* 
of  all  politicians;,  *^  ffnce  they  were*  induced  to^ 
eonfier  them,  by  cmifideriiig  the  natural  png:- 
eminence  of  fathers^  the  Enumerable  labouf^ 
which  they  fuflain  for  the  fake  of  their  children^ 

*  Et^ic.  Nichom.  viii.  x^. 
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BOOK  the  neceffity  of  keeping  the  latter  under  a  watch* 
.  1^1  ^  ful  authority ;  which  they  knew,  from  the  in- 
llin€tive  affe3aon  of  parents  for  their  offspring, 
would  be  mildly  exercifed/'  Such  are  the  fen- 
timents  of  Simplicius^;  but  Ariftotle  holds, 
that  parents,  as  to  the  treatment  of  their  chil- 
dren,  and  mailers,  as  to  the  treatment  of  their 
flaves,  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws,  and 
accountable  to  the  magiftrates;  fince  power 
without  refponfibility  is  not  made  for  man. 

The  third  point  in  the  prefent  Book  requiring 
illuftration,  relates  to  the  mod  important  branch 
of  foreign  policy.  According  to  the  theory  at 
leaft,  though  not  the  pra£tice,  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  war  could  be  warrantably  under- 
taken only  for  the  purpofes  of  felf-defence,  of 
making  reprifals,  and  of  revenging  injuries^ 
But  the  mild  and  manly  fpirit  of  Chriftianity, 
reprobating,  as  an  unjuftifiable  caufe  of  action, 
every  ipecies  and  every  degree  of  revenge>  is 
thought  to  have  altered  and  improved  the  law  of 
nations  refpe6ling  war  and  peace ;  and  to  have 
reftri£led  the  right  of  hoftility  iimply  to  refift- 
ance.  Even  this  law  of  refiilance  or  defence 
has  been  reje6ted  by  the  fcruples  of  fome  of  the 
aufterer  fe^s :  but  their  arguments,  founded  on 
the  literal  fenfe  of  particulm*  texts,  have  been 
anfwered  by  proving,  that  thefe  texts  enjoin 
forbearance  only  in  the  cafe  of  flight  and  trivial 
injuries,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  general  re- 
commendations of  Chriftian  patience^  not  as 

^  Ad  Epidct.  EQchcirid* 

*  Omnia  qoad  dtfeiidi»  repcdqne  ct  xOaki  fas  St.  liv.  I.  v. 
cxlix, 
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particular  commands  for  abandoning  to  unjuft  B  00  k 
violence  our  perlbns,  our  families,  our  friends, 
and  our  country.     Had  Chrrftianity  purpofed 
the  complete  abolition  of  ^ar  on  all  grounds 
whatever,  fuch  an  innovation  muft  have  been 
announced  in  language  fpecific  and  peremptory. 
The  new  and  extraordinary  law  would  not  have 
been  left  to  be  colle6ted  by  inference ;  it  would 
have  been  expreisly  declared  and  folemnly  pro- 
mulgated.    By  the  power,   indeed,  of  morkl 
motives,  and  the  force  of  rational  arguments, 
Chriftianity  renders  odious  or  contemptible,  am- 
bition, avarice,  uncharitableness,  and  all  thofe 
felfiih  pafiions  which  are  the  principal  and  ordi- 
nary caufes  of  aggreffion.     Were  its  divine  doc- 
trines univerfklly  refpe£bed,  wars  would  from 
that  moment  univerfally  ceafe,  becaufe  none 
could  meditate  future  wrong;   and  the  party 
who  had  already  committed  injuries,  would  be 
iblicitous  amply  to  repair  them.     But  until  this 
happy  revolution  be  efie6led  in  human  manners, 
violence  may  be  repelled  by  force ;  crimes  may 
be  punifhed  for  the  fake  of  amendment  and  ex- 
ample ;  and  incorrigible  offenders,  whether  in- 
dividuals or  communities,  may  be  utterly  cut 
off,  when  their  deilrudlion  appears  eflentially 
requifite  to  the  public  fafety.    Befides  thofe 
plain  and  palpable  grounds  of  war,  which  have, 
always  been  avowed  in  the  praflice  at  leaft  of  all 
Chriftian  nations,  Ariftotle  maintains,  that  in- 
dividuals or  communities,  qualified  for  com- 
mand, may  aflert  by  arms  an  authority  juili- 
fiable,  becaufe  ufefid,  to  thofe  who  are  its  fub- 
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AO OK  je6ts ;  an  authority  moderate  a^d  political  over 
^  freemen^  abiblute  and  deQiotic  over  (laves.  For 
extenuating  the  harihneis  of  this  decifioo,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  by  metaphors  familiar  to 
iBoft  languages,  we  fpeaJk  of  the  infancy  of  So- 
ciety, indicating  that  many  human  betngs,  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  mai)liood»  are  nearly 
as  incapable  as<!hildren  of  governing  their  own 
condu&.  To  fuch  full-grown  children,  it  would 
fnrely  he  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  fall  under 
the  direAion  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  £itber.  We 
Ipeakof  olsber  oommuoities  of  men  as  &rvtle, 
barbarous,  favage^  and  even  brutal;  it  would, 
ai&redly,  be  highly  advahtageous  to  iuch  na- 
tions to  meet  with  wife  and  virtuous  mafters. 
Barbarous  and  favage  nations,  therefore,  may 
be  rightfully  attadked  in  war,  iS^  without  being 
conquered,  the  former  could  not  be  civtitiied, 
nor  the  latter  be  tamed. 

This  fpecious  maxim  is  liable  indeed  to  be 
freqiuenily  abufed,  becaufe  it  muft  be  e^^plained 
and  applied  by  human  reafon,  dark  in  it(Eelf, 
and.  o^leo  clouded  by  pafli<m»  But  deies  the 
principle  of  felf-defencfi,  which  Grotius  would 
fubflitute  in  its  Head,  delineate  an  unening  rule 
of  adlion  ?  According  to  the  uniform  current 
of  modern  hiftory,  has  not  the  approved  riglrt 
of  felf-defence  been  conilituted  by  an  apprfe- 
henfion  of  remote  and  improbable  coatifigen* 
cies  i  In  the  pra&ice,  at  leail,  of  nations,  does 
it  not  include  whatever  our  avarice,  our  amfai* 
don,  in  one  word,  our  felfiflinels,  iuppofes  ef^ 
fential  to  our  well-being,  the  increafe  of  our 
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ipmlth  or  poWer»  the  fuperiority  of  our  military  BOOK 
or  naval  Sorot^  the  prefervation  of  our  heredi-      '^' 
tary  advantages,  and  the  infurance  of  our  fuCttre 
prof^ed;*  f  One  nation  ifi  too  (Irong-— -our  fbf^ 
requires  that  it  fliouM  be  -weakened^  another, 
by  its  fituation,  may  be  tempted  to  extend  its 
borders — our  own  frontier  is  to  be  fortified  by 
new  acquifitions  of  territory,  and  defended  by 
new  bulwarks ;   by  territory  to  be  gained  by  in- 
vafion,  and  bulwarks  which  infpire  more  real 
terror  than  that  by  which  they  were  raifed.     It 
would  be  endlels  to  recite  the  incongruities  re- 
fulting  from  the  interpretation  of  a  law,  which 
tends  to  fet  the  pra6tice  of  nations  at  continual 
variance  with  their  principles ;  a  law  too  refined 
for  the  coarfenefs,  and  too  limited  for  the  variety 
of  human  tranfa^ions ;  which,  in  our  prefent 
imperfe£fc  ftate,  require  that  the  exercife  of  the 
right  of  war,    like  all  other  deliberate  a£ts, 
fliould  be  governed  by  the  fallible  dictates  of 
human  prudence,  adjufting,  as  well  as  may  be, 
the  mesdTures  of  coercion  to  the  falutary  ends  of 
public  expediency,  including  the  bed  interefts 
both  of  the  vi6i;ors  and  of  the  vanquifhed. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  in  concluding 
this  introduftion  to  Ariftotle's  ideal  common- 
wealth, that  his  great  political  as  well  as  philo* 
fophical  adveriary  was  employed,  in  1663,  to 
delineate  a  plan  of  government  for  Carolina. 
He  gave  the  whole  authority,  legiflative  and 
executive,  to  the  eight  proprietors.  The  great 
Milton  propofed  a  plan  of  government  for  £ng- 
R  4  land. 
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BOOR  land^.  The  ibvereignty  was  to  refide  in  a  grand 
^'  council,  not  only  fupreme  but  perpetual.  Com- 
pared with  Ariftotle's  commonwealth,  that  of 
Locke  will  appear  no  better  than  a  diet  of  Jbt^ 
rqfts;  and  that  of  Milton,  an  oligarchy  of  de- 
cermnrs. 

'  Sae  hit  «<  Ready  and  eafy  Way  to  eflablilh  a  Frae  ComsMV- 
wealth." 
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BOOK  IV.* 

ARGUMENT. 

Dijfferent  viefm  of  natiamd  happintfi.  —  Fair  eftimaU 
tkeret^.^^The  befi  commomoeakh.'^ Extent  and  na^ 
ture  of  its  territory.  —  Commerce  —  Naval  power  — 
Climate  —  Conftituent  members  —  Health -^  Marriage 
— 'Children. 

J^IGHTLY  to  inveaigate  the  beft  form  of  b  o  o  K 
government,  it  is  neceflary  previoufly  to  ^   j^*    , 
afcejtain  what  is  the  befl  kind  of  I^e }  fince  the   cbap.  r. 
latter  of  thcfe  remaining  undetermined,  the     — 
former  alfo  muft   continue   to  be  unknown,  datkmor 
Thofe  men  (barring  improbable  accidents)  are  v^^^  i^ap- 
the  happieft,  who  live  under  the  bed  govern*  ^^  ' 
ment  of  which  their  circumftances  admit.    We  ^ 

muft  begin,  therefore,  by  examining  what  kind 
of  life  is  moft  eligible  for  mankind  in  general ; 
and  fecondly,  whether  the  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals  and  of  communities  refults  from  the 
lame  caufes,  and  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  (ame 
ftandard.  The  former  of  thefe  topics  has  been 
fufficiently  difcufled  in  our  popular  difcourfes ; 
where  we  made  ufe  of  a  divifion  that  appears  to 
be  indilputably  accurate ;  namely,  that  the  hap* 
pinefs  of  men  depends  on  their  external  pro£> 
perity,  on  the  frame  and  habit  of  their  bodies, 
on  the  ftate  and  condition  of  their  minds.    He 

*  CommQiiljrpaWIMasBoakVII. 
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BOOK  furely  would  be  unworthy  to  be  called  happy, 
^'  who  poflefled  not  the  fmalleft  particle  of  forti- 
tude, of  temperance^  of  juftice,  or  of  pru- 
dence; fince  the  wretch  totally  deftitute  of 
thefe  virtues  refpe&ively,  would  be  frightened 
at  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ;  would  wallow  unre- 
ftrained  in  the  moft  beaftly  fenfuality;  would 
not  hefitate,  for  the  fmalleft  gain,  to  deftroy  his 
beft  benefaftorj  and  in  point  of  inte!le6kual 
operations,  would  betray  either  childifli  imbe- 
cility or  frantic  abfurdity.  That  a  certain  por- 
tion of  virtue  is  eflential  to  the  well-being  of  a 
human  creature,  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
of  diipute ;  but  to  what  this  portion  ought  to 
amount,  occafions  much  diverfity  of  opinion. 
La  general,  mankind  are  fatisfied  with  their  re- 
^e6iive  fliares  of  virtue,  how  (canty  foever  tbegr 
may  be,  but  eictremely  diflatisfied  with  their 
Ihares  of  all  other  advantages;  for' their  mea- 
fure  of  virtue,  howevei^  inconiiderable  it  may 
appear  tp  others^  rarely  appearing  deficient  to 
tfaemielves,  they  leek  not  to  augment  it;  while 
their  eftates  and  numey,  their  &me  and  their 
power^  cannot  poffibly,  in  their  own  oqpinion, 
be  too  widely  enlarged,  ot  too  highly  accumu- 
lated. But  we  iky  to  them,  that  fuch  vulgar 
illufions,  even  vulgar  obfervation  may  iuffice  to 
diipeL  The  external  advantages  of  power  and 
fortune  are  acquired  and  maintained  by  virtue, 
not  virtue  by  them ;  and  whether  we  confider 
the  virtuous  en^ gies  themlelves,  or  the  fruits 
which  they  unceaiingly  produce,  the  fovereign 
good  of  life  moft  evidently  be  found  in  moral 
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wid  intelleiftiial  eKcelkoce,  noderatdy  fupplied  book 
mth  esttcsmal  accominodatioiiSy  Ta,ihet  than  in  i^- 
Jthe  greftteft  aocumidatioa  of  txtemnl  .advan.-  '^^"^ 
itages,  unimproved  and  imadornefl  by  virtue. 
-EKtemal  profperity  is  indeed  inftnunental  ia 
praducJng  liappisess,  aod  therefore,  hke  every 
«iUier  inftniment,  muft  have  its  affigaed  limits; 
beyond  which  it  is  inoonvenient  or  hnrtfiiK  But 
to  mental  excellence  no  limit  can  be  affigned : 
diefaitber  it  extends,  the  more  u^td  it  be- 
comesi,  if  the  epithet  of  ii^ul  need  ever  to  be 
£jpei9dded  to  that  of  honourabk.  Befides  this, 
theTolotive  importaitce  of  ^(lolides  is  beft  efti- 
mated  by  that  of  their  refpeftive  fubjefts.  But 
the  miiid,  both  in  itielf  and  in  xftference  to 
man,  is  £ur  better  th^i  the  body,  or  tiian  pioj- 
perty.  The  excellencies  of  the  mind,  tbebe- 
fime,  iu:ein  the  fame  proportion  to  be  prefeired  ^ 

to  the.  higheft  pcrfeflicgi  of  tihe  ?  bo^,.  a»d  >  tfae^  -  - 
beft  difpofition  of  external  dbrcumfiances.  The 
two  laft  are  of  a  fiur. inferior,  and  ineMly  a  fiib* 
fervient  natare ;  fince  no  nan  <6f  ftofe  coiveis 
or  pwiaes  tkmiy  but  for  the  fake  of  the .  mfaid^ 
with  a  view  to  promote  its  genuine  improvee 
ment,  and  to  heighten  its  nathre.  joys.  Let 
this  great  tratfi  then  be  acknowie(%ed ;  a^lnutb 
evinced  by  the  Deity  hjmfelf,  who  is  happy, 
not  iv4mi  any  external  ciaofe,  but  through  the 
inheve^t  attriimtes  of  bis  divine  nature* 

Pmifpenty  and  hsppinelk,  then,  are  things  aU  a^p.%. 
togetber  diflbrent;    Chance  or  ibrtaae  may  be-  ™"7" 
ftow^the  former,  but  they  cannot  produce  the  witht^^ 
energies  of 'vntue,  which  an  the  efientiai  focrroe  individuals. 
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B  o  O  K  of  the  latter.  Thefe  energies  are  precifely  the 
J^^^  fitrae,  whether  exercifed  by  individuals  or  by 
communities;  neither  altering  their  inward  form» 
nor  changing  their  external  effefts.  Public  and 
private  happinefs,  therefore,  muft  reft  on  pre- 
cifely the  fitme  foundation^  a  conclufion  jufti- 
fied  even  by  univerlal  confent ;  fince  thofe  who 
place  the  happine&  of  the  individual  in  riches, 
are  felicitous  chiefly  about  preferving  and  aug- 
menting national  wealth ;  and  thpfe  who  place 
the  happinefs  of  the  individual  in  power,  are 
folicitous  chiefly  about  preferving  or  augment- 
ing national  dominion.  A  fimilar  inference  is 
drawn  by  the  admirer  of  virtue :  He  who  regards 
it  as  the  fupreme  felicity  of  the  individual,  aUb 
confiders  it  as  the  main  fource  of  national  hap« 
pinefi. 
ctu^^.  But  fince  virtue  is  twofold,  fpeculative  and 
— —  practical,  and  that  men  ambitious  of  excellence 
^  refpeAively, dedicate  themfelves  to  the  purfuit 
of  philofophy  or  that  of  politics ;  it  is  worth 
while  to  confider  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  life, 
a  life  of  ftrenuous  a6tion  or  of  peaceful  contem* 
plation,  is  moft  deierving  of  being  imitated  by 
ftates  i  fince  it  is  the  office  of  wifdom  to  teach 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  prefer  the  beft 
ends,  and  flcilfully  to  purfue  them.  The  advo- 
cates for  peaceful  repofe  and  contemplative 
tranquillity  obferve,  that  for  a  nation  to  govern 
its  neighbours  defpotically  is  the  height  of  in* 
juftice,  and  therefore  the  moft  confummate  fblly ; 
and  that  to  govern  them  moderately  and  cai£- 
fully,  though  not  liable  to  fuch  palpable  objec- 
tions. 
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tionsy  is  however  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  BOOK 
firmight  with  much  trouble  and  much  anxiety.  ^* 
Other  reafoners,  though  they  condemn  every 
kind  of  ii^uftice  and  defpotifm,  maintain  that 
the  contentious  agitations  of  war  and  govern- 
ment form  the  happinels  and  glory  of  nations, 
fince  they  afford  the  bed  and  nobleft  field  for 
the  public  exhibition  of  illuflrious  abilities,  and 
of  pre-eminent  virtues.  A  third  clafs,  and  this 
is  the  moft  numerous,  boldly  patronife  ambition 
and  tyranny,  and  aflert  that  the  main  bufinefs  of 
nations  confifts  in  extending  their  power  and 
aggrandifing  their  empire. 

In  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  the  public  education.  The  pn> 
as  well  as  the  laws,  are  contrived  merely  as  ^^^^^uA 
means  for  attaining  this  favourite  end.    The        "** 


fame  remark  applies  to  the  Scythians,  the  Per-  *^  *W, 
fians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  Celts;  and,  in-  l^our  aiid 
deed,  to  all  thofe  great  nations  whofe  valour  cooqneft. 
or  populoufnels  have  enabled  them  to  aflert 
their  pretenfions,  or  .encouraged  them  to  diiplay 
their  ambition.  In  Carthage,  a  foldier  is  en- 
titled to  wear  as  many  rings  as  he  has  ierved 
campaigns.  There  was  an  old  law  in  Macedon, 
that  the  man  who  had  not  (lain  an  enemy  in  the 
field  of  battle,  fliould  be  girt,  not  with  an  orna- 
mental belt,  but  with  a  halter.  .  The  Scythians, 
in  their  public  feftiyals,  never  prefented  the 
circling  cup  to  hands  guiltlefs  of  blood.  The 
Iberians,  a  martial  people,  adorn  the  tombs  of 
their  deceafed  warriors  with  obelifks  or  pillars, 
equal  in  number  to  the  enemies  whom  they 

have 
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9  d  a  IT  have  rtSfe&ively  flain  ^  Siimjiar  uiftilutioiift 
J^  ^  prevail  in  other  counUiei»,  cdtber  €9Mi£feed  by 
law,  or  eftafatiibed  by  cbflond ;  and  yet  nothing 
can  appear  more  abfurd  to  men  eapable  of  re* 
fieAion,  than  ta  believe  it  the  bufinefi  of  go^- 
vernmEont  to  hold  either  nattons  or  iitdividuals 
in  relu^ant  fubje£tion.  Who  ^ver  heard  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  phyficiari  to  compel,  or 
even  to  perfuade  bis  patients  to  be  cured,  Or 
tbe  duty  of  a  pilot  to  compel^  or  even  to  per- 
fuade the  Sup's  company  to  be  faved?  The 
ibience  of  government,  like  that  of  phyfic  and 
^of  navigation,  is  invented  for  the  public  bene-> 
fit  ^  and  men  will  a&ow  themdelves  to  be  bene- 
fited, without  perfidofion  and  without  compuU 
fion, 

^  The  isftitutiofts  of  Rome* had  not  acquired  that  cdebritTW 
which  entitled  them  to  be  cited  as  examples  in  the  time  of  AriftbtTe, 
who  flourifhed  towards  tiie  be^iniung  of  the  fifth  cefttmy  frem  (ht 
tmildiig  of  the  city.  Yety  even  at  this  early  period*  the  Romaiii. 
were  diftingoxflied  above  all  nations  in  the  worlds  by  the  nice  gradaf 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  general  difibfion>  of  military  honoun*  Prom 
the  time  of  dn  Chilian  lawf  **  iit  ptebifcita  omnes  QoirifM  tenertnt.'' 
U.C.4x6»  which  was  a  confirmation  of  the  Valerian,  U.C  306; 
and  which  was  itfelf  confirmed  by  the  Hortenfian»  U.C.  46j*$  the 
people  at  ktge  enjipyed  sm  afcendaaey  in  the  government;  aid  the 
military  ambition  of  the  commonwealth  thereby  acquired  that  de- 
gree of  vigour  and  a^vity  which  Cextemal  circumfianoes  permitting) 
htfs  ahrays  moft  coafpicoeullly  appeared  imdeF  fiich  ai  political  arra^gP" 
ment.  In  modem  timesy  military  diftindHons»  as  well' as  the  martial 
fpirit>  have  prevailed  moft  in  monarchies.  This  was  not  the  cafe, 
aneientlyy  but  oompletely  the  reverie:  and  it  may  her  obferved*  that 
external  circumlbaces  being  the  &me»  the  ambition  of  conq^eft  dif- 
fufed  through  the  general  mafs  of  a  fociety  muft  be  a  m6l«  ardent 
as  well  as  a  more  firm  and  fteady  principle  of  adUon  thad  whlM  conflied 
within  the  breaHs  of  a  few  individuals^  whofe  pafiioos  are  noty  like 
thofe  of  communities)  immortal. 

•  Cont  T.  Uv.ni.  55.  vii.  4a,  Plin.  Nut,  Hift.  xvi.  10.  &  Pompon.de 
Origia  ii.  8.  Aul  GeUL  xv.  37. 

The 
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The  ccnuluft  of  nations  has  perplexed  this  fidb*  ■  O  o  K 
je£t,  becauie  the  conduct.  <^  Dations  ha»  been  ,^i^^ 
diftorted  by  paifiom  They  have  impofed  liywson  Their  efii. 
their  neighboorss  which  they  themfelves  woold  "^^^^ 
have  indignantly  rejected.  Behavmg  mode-  be  em- 
rately  and  equitably  at  boine,  they  have  a£ted  ''^^^^ 
tyrannically  abroad,  oMrfbcmding  the  limits  of 
politic  and  deipotic  government,  although,  as 
we  have  already  proved,  to  enflave  freemen  is 
not  lef&  abfurd  and  contrary  to  nature  than  to 
hunt  and  eat  them.  A  flate  may  be  fo  circwn* 
flanced  as  to  exift  happily  without  conqueft  and 
without  war ;  and  how  ^lendid  foever  mifitary 
glory  may  be  deerhed,  it  is  valuable  merely  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  aftill  more  valuable  end* 
This  end  cannot  furely  confift  in  gratifying  the 
lu&  of  ambition,  for  no  pleafure  i^  moce  con^ 
temptiMe  than^  that  of  commanding  flaves,  and 
to  reduce  freemeii  into  fervitude  is  an  unna- 
tttvalgratificatioiii,  e^jally  dangevom  and  deeeit- 
ful.  The  happinefs  of  communities,,  as  well  as 
of  individiuilsv  ecniiilsy  doubtkfe,  ia  afitioo ;  but 
to  the  external  a6tion  of  a  ftate,.  a  wide  field  lies 
opea  in  tbe  diverfity  of  genius  and  ch  wa&ec  ef 
the  furrounding  nations,  each  of  which,  to  be 
treated  juilly,,  muft  perbaps^  be  treated  di£> 
ferently.  Beftdes  this,  there  are  many  internal 
relations  which  tla^  conilttuent  pails,  of  a^  conA- 
monwealth  bear  to  each  ether,  and  many  reftilt- 
ing  duties  to  be  habitually  and  daily  per- 
formed ^     But  were  nothing'  of  this  kind  to  be 

perfoimed, 

^  Ariftode  here  repmu  wlwt  is  tian  fuA  in  otfaer  party  of 
Mi  v$ath,  die  injuike  o£  «iiy  kind  of  sndioffiCf  not  dcrited  from 

nature ;  * 
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BOOK  performed,,  nor  any  external  effe£t  to  be  pro- 
jy^  .  duced^  a6Uon  would  not,  therefore,  ceafe  ;  nor 
the  purpofe  of  happinefs  be  defeated.  The 
pleafure  of  intelle^ual  action  is  the  more  per- 
fe^y  in  proportion  as  fuch  a£lion  terminates  in 
itfelf.  The  geometer  who  folves  his  problem, 
the  philofopher  who  purfues  his  fpeculation^ 
refpe6lively  exercife  energies  immediately  de- 
lightful in  theraielves,  independently  of  any  dif- 
tant  end,  or  any  external  effeA.  What  can  be 
external  to  God  and  the  univerfe?  Yet  the 
a6tion  of  the  univerfe  is  not  therefore  fuipended; 
and  the  Deity**,  who  fuftains  the  whole,  enjoys 

the 


nature ;  the  differences  between  the  power  or  jurifdidlion  of  nuMtn, 
fatherty  and  hufbands»  and  the  evils  refulting  from  confounding  the 
limits  of  governments  fpcdfically  different. . 

*  rei  rmt  itetmcuf  apx*^'^''^^'*^  The  word  architedl  in  Greek 
was  eictended  to  fignify  a  contriver  in  general*  the  man  who  planned 
with  his  headf  what  others  were  to  execute  with  their  hands*  Intlus 
fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  the  text ;  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey 
the  full  meaning  widKmt  adhering  literally  to  the  words.  How*  indeed^ 
'can  wetranflate  clearly*  yet  literally*  vcO^  fiaXXoy  ten  mnorAuu  •  • 
11  7«p  wvpeb^M  TfXof*  i*ri  neu  vpa^if  riu  Cicero*  in  many  of  the 
fineft  paflSiges  of  hb  works*  expands  and  adorns  Ariilotle's  thoii^;hts. 
**  Si  nobis*  cum  ex  hac  vita  mjgraverimus*  in  beatorum  inlnlist  im- 
mortale  ssvum*  ut  hhalm  ferunt*  degere  liceret*  quid  opus  eflet  elo- 
qnentia*  cum  judida  nulla  fierent?  aut  ipfis  etiam  virtutibus?  nee 
enim  fortitudinis  indigeremus*  nuUo  propofito  aut  labore  aut  pericolo ; 
nee  juftitia*  cum  eflet  nihil*  quod  appetoretur  alieni ;  nee  tempenatiai 
quie  regeret  eas*  q\m  nuDss  eflent  libidines :  ne  prudentia  quidem 
egeremus*  nullo  dSe^u  propofito  bonorum  et  malorum.  Una  Igitur 
effemus  beati  cognitione  naturse*  et  fcienda*  qua  fida  etiam  deorun 
eft  vita  laudanda.  £x  quo  intelfigi  poteft*  cetera  neceffitatb ;  unum 
hoc  vohiptatis.*'     Cicero  Fragment.  FhOofoph.  five  Hortenfius. 

^  This  is  conformable  to  a  fublime  theological  paflage  in  the  Trea- 
tife  de  Ccelo,  L.  ii»  c.  xiii.  p.  465.  in  which  Arifbde*  after  expbiii- 
ing  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  ailronomy*  is  endeavouring  to  refute 
one  of  its  prindptl  do6irxnes«  The  Pydiagoreans  held  the  efement 
of  fire  to  be  more  precious  tlmn  tfatt  of  earth*  and  therefiDre  affigned 
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the  perfection  of  felicity  in  exerciiing.  bis  divine  book 
energies.  By  fuch  fublime  comparifons  we  are  ^  J^l.^ 
taught,  that  the  happinefs  of  men,  confidered 
colIe6lively  or  individually,  is  dill  to  be  found 
within  themfelves)  and  that  the  fame  kind  of 
life  which  is  the  befl  for  each  citizen  apart,  is 
alfo  the  beft  for  the  whole  community,  ,    *• 

This  ihort  preface  feemed  a  necelfary  prelude    ciiap.4* 
to  our  treatife  concerning  the  beft  form  of  go*  Trii^oo* 
vernment,  for  it  was  proper  to  begin  with  that  totheex- 
Which  is  the  moft  important  of  all,  to  which  all  *]^^J*? 
other  things  are  relative  and  fubfervient,  and  abfoiuteiy^ 
without  which  they  are  not,  all  of  them  taken  t^ebcft 
collectively,  of  any,  the  fmalleft  value  :  we  now  wealth. 
proceed  to  examine  thofe  external  advantages 
and  outward  accommodations,  which  ferve  as 
the  materials   from  which  the  beft  common* 


to  It  the  rbore  honourable  place*  and  conlideced  it  as  the  center  of 
the  celeftial  motions.  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Num.  p«  67.  edit.  Xyland. 
This  center  being  the  poft  of  greateft  importance  in  the  uoiverfe*  and 
requiring  themdl  yigUant  watch»  they  called  the^fire  occupying  this 
poft  Aio;  ^Xauytff  the  watch  of  Jupiter.  In  oppofition  to  thefe 
hypothelesy  Ariftotley  conftanlly  guided  in  his  conchifions  by  o(>Jep- 
nation  and  analogy*  takes  notice  that  the  center  or  middle  is  certainly 
that  which  is  moft  important  and  principal  in  any  fyftem  when  it  is 
that  by  \i^ich  the  fyftem  is  conne^ed  and  fuftained*  But  this  middle, 
or  rather  this  principle  of  conne^ioni  will  not  be  found  to  coincide 
with  what  is  the  middle  in  point  of  magnitude*  or  with  what  is  called 
the  center  of  gravity.  In  animals  the  conne^ing  and  fuftainiag 
principle  refides  not  in  the  niiddle  of  their  bodies ;  neither  is  thete 
good  res^on  for  fup'pofing  it  to  be  fo  fituate  in  the  univerlib.  Philofo- 
phers  need  not*  therefore*  give  themfelves  trouble  about  the  fafety  of 
the  umverfe,  fettfng  a  watch  at  the  center  of  Its  fpace  or  magnitude, 
but  ouglu  rather  to  inveftigate  its  conne(5ling  and  fuftaining  principle* 
where*  and  of  what  kind*  it  is.  The  reft  is  mere  matter;  this  is 
the  foul  of  the  fyftem :  i  u^ktt  tm  ffvrscaw^f  **  that  which  gives  the 
fyftem  its  charaaeriftic  fonii*  makes  it  fubiift^  and  be  what  it  is/* 

VOL.  II.  s  wealths 
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BOOK  wealths  are  compofed,  and  as  foundations  on 
.   j^L^  which  the  beft  conftitutions  are  coaftrufted. 
Tbatfuch       In  explaining  thisr  fubjeSI;  our  fuppofitionfi) 
t^Tto  d^ul^^^^^'s,  are  arbitrary^    but  good  fenfe  re- 
fimttsin     quires  that  they  be  not  imprafticable.    The 
^  "'bL'  ftatefman,  like  the  fliipbuiTder  or  the  weaver, 
ocfi.         requires  a  due  provifion  of  materials ;  and  the 
better  thofe  materials  are,  tl|e  more  perfeA  will 
be  the  fruit  of  his  political  labour.    The  mate^ 
rials  of  the  ftatefman  or  legiflator  are  the  num- 
i>er  and  chara6ter  of  his  people,  the  extent 
and  quality  of  his  country.   The  exceUence  of  a 
commonwealth,  however,  is  not  to  be  eftimated 
by  its  popnloufnefs  or  extent,  but  by  its  fitnefi 
for  performing  its  proper  fund^ions.     Hippo- 
crates was  a  greater  phyfician  than  many  pby- 
ficians  twice  his  fize.    Slaves,  fojourners,  and 
ftrangers  render  a  city  populous,  but  do  not 
make  it  great;  neither  can  this  epithet  be  be- 
ftowed  where  there  are  many  mechanics  and  ma- 
nufa6turer8,  but  few  citizens  completely  armed 
and  Ikilfully  difciplined.     The  experience  of 
hiftory  proves,  that  ftates  of  unlitnited  popuIouC 
nefs  have  never  been  well  regulated.    How  is  it 
poflible  that  th^  ihould,  if  law  be  nothing  elfe 
than  an  arrangement,  and  if  Aat  be  incapable  of 
arrangement  which  is  indefinite  in  number  or 
quantity  ?  To  harmonife  immenfity  into  fyftem, 
is  the  work  only  of  that  Divine  Power  which  eo%n- 
prehends  the  univerfe*  Beautyoontnonly  rdRilts 
from  the  proportion  of  quantity ;  and  ^at  which 
exceeds,  as  well  as  that  which  fails  fllprt  of  the 
due  proportion,    cannot   be  called  beautiful, 
^  •      ei&er 
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nther  IHerally  or  figuratively.  Tiiere  is  a  limit,  B  o  o  |S 
therefore,  to  the  iaagnitude  of  every  whole  or  ,  ^[  ^ 
fyfteo),  vfaetfaer  it  be  the  work  of  nature  or  of 
art  A  fliip  of  two  furlongs  in  length,  is  a3  U9« 
fit  for  the  puqpofe  of  navigation  as  one  of  tM^ 
ipans  $  and  althouglb  a  commumty  may  cont^ 
a  ^eater  nuoiber  of  individuals  than  are  re- 
qnMke  for  th<^  purpofes  of  ielf-fufficiency  and 
comfortable  fubfiftence,  for  which  common* 
veakhs  are  inftatuted,  y<et  this  «xce&  is  not  un* 
limited ;  fince,  when  carried  beyond  certain 
bounds^  k  would  diiqualify  the  body-politic  for 
its  proper  fun&ion9 ;  rendering  it  incajnab^ 
aiike  of  prudent  command  and  of  prompt  obe- 
^dienoe.  An  army  reinforced  by  continual  ac* 
c^lions  would  finally  ceafe  to  be  an  vmy  i  for 
wese  Stentor  fit  to  be  its  im^ald,  wl|o  would  pre- 
itime  to  be  its  general  ?  What  human  fis^U  w^uld 
midertake  to  ccmibiiie  its  operations,  an4  to  bwr- 
inonife  its  movements  i  ^ 

The  fovereign  functions  of  a  ftate  confift  in  Whatthtft 
appointing  magiftrates,  wd  in  deciding  differ-  ^^^  ^* 
•ences.  But  it  is  impoiBble  th(^  magiilrates 
ihonld  be  judicioufly  appointed^  or  differences 
<flci]fully  decided,  unleis  the  chara£ter&  and  abi- 
lities of  the  citizens  be  carefully  ob&rved  and 
accurately  afoertained:  and  theie  precautions 
"Will  not  be  eofily  taken  in  countries  of  unbounded 
populoufnefs ;  in  which,  alfo,  there  ii^  this  in* 
convenience^  that  ftrangers  and  icgourners  will 
have  an  opportunity,  through  the  difficulty  of 
dete€tion,  ^*  clandeftinely  ufurping  the  rank 
of  citizens.  The  magnitude  of  a  commpiiwealth^ 
s  2    V  though 


^^ 
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BOOK  though  variable,  has,  therefore,  on  either  fide, 
^  ^-  ^  its  fixed  boundaries.  It  muft  be  all-fufficient 
in  itfelf  for  the  purpofes  of  comfortable  fubfifi> 
ence,  and  for  the  reciprocal  fupply  of  mutual 
wants.  But  its  inhabitants  muft  not  be  too  nu- 
merous to  be  comprehended  at  one  glance  of  the 
ftatefman's  eye,  and  to  be  conducted  in  all  their 
a£bions  by  the  vigilant  operation  of  political 
difcipline. 
Chap.  5.        U^on  fimilar  principles  we  muft  decide  con- 

cerning  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  territory* 

ing  the  «•  That  which  is  moft  fertile  in  the  greateft  variety 
tent  and  ^f  produ6lions  fccms  entitled  to  a  juft  prefer- 
the  terri.  encc,  provided  this  fertility  be  not  fo  luxuriant 
toiy.         as  to  encourage  indolence  or  engender  volup- 

tuoufi^efi  K  Military  men  will  tell  us  what  makes 
a  country  eftfy  of  egrefs  yet  difficult  of  invafion. 
The  territory  fliould  alfo  be  compa6lly  fituate ; 
that  it  may  eafily  fall"  within  the  fuperintending 
eye  of  the  ftatefman  or  general,  that  its  parts 
may  be  able  mutually  to  affift  each  other,  and 
that  the  whole  may  be  readily  defended. 
Chap,  6.        The  maritime  pofition  of   the  capital  will 

greatly  contribute  to  this  laft  purpofe ;  for  Jts 

the  capital  inhabitants  may  fpeedily  embark,  and  fail  to 
<wght  to  the  defence  of  any  part  of  their  pofieffions  that 
nejff^*^  happens  to  be  attacked ;  and  they  may  attack 
fea.  the  enemy  in  thofe  parts  that  are  moft  vul- 

'  The  author  here  promifes  to  examine  more  accurately  hereafter 
what  ought  to  be  the  limits  of  national  wealth ;  but  in  the  work 
as  it  now  flandsy  this  promife  is  not  fulfilled.  Several  other  qad- 
tions  are  ftarted  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Politics>  which  are  not  any  where 
anfwered ;  which  proves  that  perfonnance  to  have  come  down  to  us 
in  an  imperfedt  ftate. 

nerable. 
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nerable.  It  is  alfo  of  great  importance  to  com*  BOOK 
merce,  and  eipecially  to  the  tranfportettion  of ,  jyL  . 
wood  and  other  bulky  articles,  that  the  capital 
be  conveniently  lituate  with  regard  path  to  the 
fea,  and  to  the  circumjacent  land.  Yet,  in  other 
refpe^ts,  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  ^  is  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences.  Men  will  generally 
entertain  a  higher  veneration  for  their  hereditary 
inftitutions,  in  proportion  as  they  lefs  commu- 
nicate with  ftrangers;  and  the  promifcuous 
crowd  of  failors  and  foreigners,  which  traffic 
naturally  colle3;8,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  injure  the 
morals  of  well-educated  citizens. 

If  we  cultivate  commerce,  it  muft  be  for  ac-  Uawfu 
commodation  'only,  not  for  gain  :  our  citizens  ^'■'wacice 
are  not  to  degrade  themfelves  into  brokers  and  cukivated» 
carriers,  nor  to  fquander   away  in  the  arts  of  ?»^^<»^|^ 
luxury  that  labour  which  may  be  far  more  pro-  ^^^ 
fitably,  as  well  asmore  honourably,  employed  in  ^  ^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  and  in  the  production 
of  neceflkries ;  the  occupation  which  is  of  all 
others  the  beft  adapted  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 

^  Maritime  power  was  fb  grcibly  abufed  hy  the  ancient  repub- 
licsy  that  it  it  contimiaWy  branded  by  moralifts  as  producing  vile 
and  Terfitfile  mannersy  lAm  ToutOm  xau  ^auXobf  PUto  de  Leg.  fub. 
init«  The  lurprifing  of  defenceleft  cities^  the  defobting  of  un- 
guarded'coaftsy  attacks  without  glory^  and  retreats  without  flume, 
were  reprefiaited  as  operations  not  left  inconfiflent  with  true 
courage>  than  incompatible  with  hununity  and  juftice.  Ilbcrat. 
Orat*  de  P^uxy  Si  Plato  ubi  fopca.  The  ancient  republics  entrufted 
arms  to  thofe  only  who  had  a  piopeiiy  to  defend.  Their  foldien 
were  levied  firom  the  firft  dafles^  or  privileged  orderly  t>f  focietyu 
But  iailon  were  taken  from  the  promLGnious  crowdy  and  generally 
fivnn  the  meaneft  popnhofr  This  pra£|]ce>  which  prevailed  equally 
in  Greece  and  Rome»  was  fomuled  on  found  policy.  Th«,eJceition9 
of  tuionf  bring  naturally  dwelled  againft  forrign  enemies^  are  lefs 
likely  to  prove  ^Jangerous  to  the  mteraal  ftabili^  of  government* 

S3  the 
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took  the  tnoft  favourable  to  the  health  of  their  mindi 
and  bodies,  and  therefore  the  bed  fitted  to  pro- 
mote, national  proQierity.    Our  commerce  muft 
be  limited  to  the   purpofe  of  fupplying  our 
domeftic  wants;   and  in  order  to  attain  this 
purpofe  without  endangering  the  purity  Of  oar 
domeftic  manners,  we  may  imitate  the  example 
of  thofe  cities  sitid  countries  which  have  their 
docks  and  harbours  enclofed  by  walls  and  fortifi* 
cations,  and  feparated  at  a  due  diftance  from  the 
capital ;  thus  permitting  the  importation  of  fo«^' 
reign  commodities,  but  intercepting  the  con* 
tagion  of  foreign  vic^s. 
Caocerfi-        Naval  power  is  peculiarly  ufeful  fdr  the  pur* 
^8»^    pofts  of  intimidating  our  enemies  and  prote6U 
ing  our  allies  ;  but  its  extent  ought  to  be  ^om*' 
menfurate  with  the  rank* which  a  ftate  aQnres  t6 
hold  ill  the  political  ty&etA^    A  people  ambU 
tious  of  command  muft  be  provided  with  a 
ftrong  navy ;  and  this  may  be  equipped  without 
railing  the  naval  crowd  to  the  eotidition  of  citi* 
zens.    Even  on  fhipboard,  thofe  who  brandtfii 
the  fpear  muft  maintain  their  fuperiority  over 
iliofe  who  handle  the  oar ;  and  the  latter,  in 
whatever  number  they  may  be  wanted,  wilt  eafily 
be  raifed  from  the  mafs  of  the  peaiants  and  la^ 
bourers.    Such  is  the  pra&ice  of  ieveral  wife 
ftates,  particularly  of  that  of  Her^claga>  which 
maintains  a  numerous  fleet  of  gallies,  yet  pro* 
ferves  its  citizens  untainted  by  the  contagious 
profligacy  of  mariners.    Thus  much  may  fuffice 
concttfiiing  the  ettent  of  the  city  and  territory, 
and  concerning  the  magnitude  of  the  naval 
II  force. 
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force.  We  foraitf  ly  afligned  due  limits  to  the  boos; 
number  of  the  citizens,  and  now  proceed  to  ^  jy*  ^ 
cenGder  what  ought  to  be  their  genius  and  cha* 
.  rafter ;  a  queftion  that  will  be  bed  folved  by 
paffing  in  review,  and  e^MuaUung,  thofe  nations 
of  Greece,  and  of  the  world  in  general,  which 
appear  to  be  moil  wqrthy  of  our  efteem. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kur-ope,  fiod  c^  moil  cold   <^^r* 
countries,    abound  in,   ftreogth  and  couri^C}  ofthedi*. 
but  thein  intelleftuaJt  powers  are  feeble  or  de-  nAerre- 
feftive.      They  enjoy  liberty,  but  are  unac-  frJlTfcoW 
quainted  with  good  polity ;  and  though'capable  cfinute ; 
of  maintaining  their  independence,  are  unworthy 
of  afpiring  to  empire.  The  inhaUtants  of  Afia,  fivma 
00  the  contrary,  are  artiul  and  ingenious,  but  ^^.^' 
meao-fpirited  and  daftanlly.    They  have,  there* 
fore,  always  been,  and  continue  to  this  day, 
either  fubjefts  or  flayes.    But  the  intermediate  ^^ 
fituation  of  the    Greeks  feems  to  have  hap^  ^^* 
pUy  blended  in  their  charafter  the  virtues  of 
courage  and  prudence,  and  to  have  farme4 
them  for  thinking  calmly,  yet  feeling  ftrongly. 
They  enjoy,  therefore,  the  double  advantage  of 
liberty  and  laws ;  and  are  qualified  for  ruling 
the  world,  were  thej  happily  confederate  under 
one  form  of  government  V    The  Greekf,  )iov» 

ever, 

*  Anftode  maxnUined  In  a  former  chapter  that  a  comsumwealth 
had  ks  limits  in  point  of  popnloufnea;  and  andeafwed  |o  poitt 
out  withfofidcnt  accuracy  for  all  praaical  pwpofet  what  iihA  limits 
wtra»  In  tho  pai&ge  before  11s  he  iays»  y»e$  SAXvwi  iifm^im»  of x^ 
vrnmrnf  futtf  rvyx^"^  vtMrnoK*  ^  That  the  Oreekiy  if  nader  the 
lane  gov«rnanee»tso«ld  be  able  tQcooMoad  all  nations.''  ]»AAthe 
extreme  dilnBrence  14  the  vorras  01  ipovenunent  a  Oreeco  was  thii 
great  obftade  to  tfadr  national  onkm  in  oneiwliikat  caoMenqr; 

«  4  ^fvluci 
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BOOK  ever,  are  not  all  equally  con(|>icuoas  for  this 
^^JL^  happy  temperament,  and  the  manly  policy  which 
The  beft    is  its  natural  refult.     In  ibme  nations  the  cha- 
"^1  ?*•  ra£ter  is  rude  and  (hapelefs  j  one  quality  being 
legiflation.  deficient,  while  another  is  redundant:  but  in 
whatever  people  ardent  courage  moft  na;turall7 
''harmonifes  with  cool  combination,  and  dignity 
of  fentiment  with  energy  of  intelledt,  that  peo- 
ple muft  be  confidered  as  the  beft  materials  for 
legiflation,  and  the  fitted  to  be  moulded  into  a 
virtuous  commonwealth.     It  is  (aid  by  fome 
writers,  that  the   military  guardians  of  ftates 
ought,  like  faithful  dogs,  to  fhew  themfelves 
mild  towards  thofe  whom  they  know,  but  fierce 
towards  (trangers.     Yet  true  magnanimity  is  in- 
capable of  ferocity,  and  is  never  moved  even  to 
afperity,  but  in  refentment  of  injufliceorinfult* 
When  thefe  provocations  proceed  from  friends 
and  acquaintances,  our  anger  is  enhanced  by 
this  circumftance.    ^^  Waft  thou  not  tormented 
by  thy  friends  ?'*  fays  Archilocus,  to  whet  his 
fatire ;  and  it  is  reafonable  that  men  ihould  be 
doubly  offended  when   they  meet  with  injury 
and  negleft,  where  they  had  a  right  to  expe^ 
friendfhip  and  regard.      Hence  the  proverbs, 
••  cruel  are  the  wars  of  brothers  j"  and  "  thoie 
who  are  incapable  of  anger  and  refentment, 
muft  alfo  be  incapable  of  friendihip  and  grati- 
tude ;"  and  iodfed  all  thofe  affections  originate 


jurhidi  k  the  thing  here  intended  by  Ariftotlei  fince,  Acccvding  to  the 
principles  above  ezplainedy  Greece  was  far  too  populous  to  be  ha]^j 
iuiited.in  one  ooftunoaweahh. 
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in  one  and  the  fame  fource  \    Thus  much  may  book 
fufiice  concerning  the  qualities  moft  ufeful  to-  ^j^^^ 
wards  the  formation  of  good  citizens ;  for  in 
pra^ical  matters,  fcientific  accuracy  is  neither 
attainable  nor  requifite. 

Every  whole  or  fyftem,  whether  it  be  the  ciiap.8. 
work  of  nature  or  of  art,  may  require  many  j^^Z 
things^  for  its  -fubfiftence  which  are  not  to  be  between 
numbered  among  its  conftituent  parts.    Food  is  theintegni 
neceflary  for  fupporting  animal  life,  but  is  not  j^  and 
a  part  of  thofe  animals  who  confume  it.    Land  ^  ^^s* 
and  other  objefts  of  property,  whether  inani-  fy^Zb- 
mate  or  endued  with  life,  are  neceiTary  for  up-  fifimce. 
holding  ftates,  yet  none  of  thefe  pofleffions  or 
inftruments  form  any  part  of  the  commonwealth ;    . 
which,  as  defined  above,  is  the  aifociation  of 
equals  for  the  purpofe  of  living  happily,  that  is, 
of  living  virtuoufly,    for   happin^fi  has   been 
proved  to  confift  in  the  exercife  of  virtuous 
energies;  though  men,  indeed,  feek  to  find  it 
in  very  different  purfuits,  hunting  vain  fhadows,  / 
which  ciiverfify  without  corfe6ling  their  modes 
of  life,  and' vaiy  without  improving  their  forms 
of  government. 

The  things  effential  to  every  flate,  whether  EnmneniP 
as  conftituent  parts  or  as  concomitants  %  may  ^"^*^* 
be  reduced  to  the  fix  following  heads,    i.  Food,  cd^te 
the  great  want  of  mankind.    2.  Arts,  bebaufe  to  *^  ^"'*^^ 
efie£fc  the  comfort  of  life  is  a  work  requiring  ^^t 
many  inftruments.    3.  Arms,  for  citizens  mult  ^'^^^ 

'  See  voLL  b.vi.  cu.  p*396.  $c  feq* 

"^  The  author  ^weBs  here  on  thb  difiinAion,  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained eUiewheit. 

be 
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S  oo  K be  armed  to  prevent  domeftio  4Ulbrckr«»  and 

^   _^*    .  ward  off  foretga  Tiolenoe*    4.  Money,  a»  the. 

medium  of  exchange,  and  meafure  of  value, 

and  neceflary  in  the  exigenciea  of  wv  as  well  aa 

in  the  operations  of  commerce.    5.  An  eftablifliT 

aaent  for  tiie  fbnftiona  of  reHgion  *,  which  are 

of  all  fnn&ions  the  firft  in  dignity.    6.  Councila 

of  deliberation,  and  courts  of  juftioe,  which  are 

of  all  eftahhihments  the  moft  neoeffiuy.    Any 

of  tbefe  cbjefis  heti^  wanting,  the  eommoft* 

wealth  is  imperfefis, .  or  incapable  of  anfwering 

its  end.     In  every  cmnmonwealth,  thereferey 

'  there  mnft  be  hiirfbandmen,  arti&ns,  fcldiers, 

merchants,  priefts,  and  judges.* 

^abaip.9.      A  queftion  arifes,  whether  in  that  mod  per# 

tn^Tbeft  ^^  CMQimunity  of  which  human  nature  is  ftt& 

cootmoii.   ceptible^  the  citicens  fliould  affume  indifierentlyt 

"^^^^  and  as  their  occafion»  may  require,  aU  thofii 

pbycd  ia  various  charaftcrs ;  m  irtiether  certain  employ^ 

''^^  *^  ments  be  not  inconfiftent  with  the  habitual  exer« 

hboorn^  cife  of  thofe  virtuoos  energies  which  we  have 

proved  to  be  the  princtpid  end  and  aim  of  every 

political  partnerfliqp.    Itaj^iears,  at  firft  fight, 

that  a  life  of  mechanical  drudgery,  or  a  life  irf* 

haggling  commerce,  is  totally  incompatible  with 

that  dignified  life  which  it  is  oar  wifli  that  our 

*  If  wf  ejKcqit  the  French  rapQbtky  tl^  Chlnefe  ^re  ^  oolf 
gfitt  aatimi  wlwy  aceordSiM^  to  recent  accoonttt  ever  dSflented  finxh 
aittstlt  in  iSkk  pvUeatatb  See  Slawsm'b  Jtehei^  to  QUt^ 
vol.iL  ^loi. 

^  Ondcr  the  name  of  ^klget  lie  meant  to  comprctiendy  at  ia  die 
feHowing  diapcart  «e  Cyktmfum  «n(»  tm»  avfii^tfonmh  u  weS  as  «» 
nftm  vvpi  tm  iummh  ^  Aoft  iriie  delilmie  and  4pterinine  in 
queftuMB  of  pttblic  tapfSmcf/*  m  wti  m  **  dioft  who  ezaauae 
iit»  and  a^Soft  Ae  coirtioferika  between  indhFidnaW 

citizens 
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dtiaenft  ftould  lead,  and  tataHy  adverie  to  drat  >  oo f 
generous  elevation  of  mind  with  which  it  is  our 
ambitkm  to  in^re  them.  The  mere  trade  <rf* 
buibandry,  the  affidooua  labour  and  minute  at« 
tentiona  which  it  requires,  would  be  deftnidtive 
of  that  fecure  leifure  which  is  efential  to  the 
formatioii  of  thefa:  cluunUfters ;  and  fuch  fordid 
cares  would  impede  and  obftruft  the  generous 
and  manljr  eMrtioos  by  whirii  virtue  is  di& 
played  and  cooftrmed.  Men,  habitually  ad> 
di&ed  to  the  lowly  pnrfuits  of  providing  neceC> 
iaries  and  accumulating  gain,  are  unfit  member^ 
of  our  republic,  becaufe  they  are  incapable  of 
relifliing  thofe  enjoyments  in  which  we  have 
fuppofed  its  chief  happinefe  to  confift.  They 
are  to  be  claifed  with  things  neceflary  to 
the  commonwealth,  but  not  to  be  ranked  with 
i|;s  dtizens ;  for  the  beft  and  moft  perfe6t  com* 
monwealth  muft  provide  for  the  happinefs  of 
all  its  members,  and  a  cMimonweahh  founded 
on  virtue  cannot  provide  £>r  the  happiridfs  o£ 
men  who  are  but  feebly  touched  by  her  chanusii 
Such  men,  therefore,  though  neceffiity  to  a  com- 
monwealth, are  not  parts  of  thecommonweahii, 
any  more  than  food,  though  neceffiury  to  at 
Msimal,  is  part  of  an  animal }  or  than  the  inftm* 
ments  employed  in  producing  any  work,  a^ 
themfelves  parts  of  that  work.  The  produdtive 
labour  of  peaiants  and  artiians,  how  neceflary 
foever  to  the  purpofes  of  outward  aecommoda* 
tion  and  comfortable  iubiifteBae,  is  not,  tbero* 
fore,  to  be  confounded  nor  daflbd  irftfa  tiie  high 

political 
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BOOK  political  fuQ3;ioDS  of  foldiers,  priefts,  and  magif- 
^/y-    .  trates.'' 

Wbat  are      It  r^maios^  therefore^to  examine,  whether  arms, 
^^^!^  religion,  and  magiftracy  ought  to  be  regarded 
^u  ^    ^s  things  fpecifically  different,  and  of  which  the 
dtiscBtr     offices  ought  to  be  feparately  exercifed  by  diftinft 
profeifions.    In  every  good  government  the  mili- 
tary  ought,  doubtleis,  to  depend  on  the  civil 
power }  but  will  men  bearing  arms  be  contented 
with  a  condition  of  uqalterable  dependence? 
Or  will  thofe  who  feel  their  ability  to  change 
the  conftitution  at  pleafure,  fubmit  for  ever  to 
a  political  .arrangement  dilgraceful  to  them* 
felves?  Such  patient  refignation  cannot  reaibn* 
ably  be  exped;ed,  nor  can  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  reaCbn  be  requifite  to  good  government.  * 
That  tilde  The  Capacity  for  exercifing  military  and  civil 
^^*     functions  depend^  on  qualities  that  are  variable, 
ought  to  be  becaufe  they  refult  from  a  variable  caufe»  the 
^^*?*^  changeable  powers  of  man  in  the  different  pe- 
tothedif.  riods'of  human  life.     Strength,  agility,  and 
^»|^      courage  attain  their  higheft-  perfed;ion  at  that 
huinuDiife.  period  ofyouth  when  the  body  reaches  its  prime; 
forefight,  temper,  and  wifdom  do  not  acquire 
their  full  maturity,  but  with  the  acm£  and  p^ec- 
tion  of  the  mind.  The  Jame  perfons,  therefore, 
but  at  d^^ent  periods  of  their  lives,  muft  exer* 
cife  military  and  civil  functions ;  and  thus  each 

*  In  this  paflage  I  hive  changed  the  order  of  the  fentence%  the 
better  to  prepare  the  modem  reader  for  a  decxfion,  iwhich  to  him 
muft  appear  hacfli  in  die  «ctem«»  though  it  icoiild  not  be  viewed  in 
duit  U^  by  theTeadecB  of  antiquity. 
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claft  of  citizens  will  perforin  that  oflBce  for  which  B  O  O  it 
it  is  beft  qualified,  and  to  which  it  is  beft  enti-  ^' 
tied.  It  remains  only  to  Ipeak  of  the  prieft* 
hood.  This  folemn  function  mud,  doubtlefs,  be 
exercifed  by  men  of  the  mod  refpe6t;able  clafs. 
But  to  perform  with  decency  and  dignity  the 
rites  of  religion,  requires  not  any  violent  exer- 
tion of  body  or  mind.  Such  honourable  duties, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  referved  for  the  occupa- 
tion and  the  reward  of  declining  years  ^  and 
thofe  who  have  fpent  their  youth  and  their  man- 
hood in  more  a£iive  and  ftrenuous  cares,  ought 
to  dedicate  their  old  age  to  the  calm  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  and  finally  to  repofe  in  the 
peaceful  fanftuaries  of  the  gods. 

The  diftindlion  between  the  conftituent  parts  ciup.  xo. 
of  a  commonwealth,  and  things  merely  necef-  .j-~T    ' 
fary  for  its  fubfiftence,  remounts  to  the  higheft  wifeft  na- 
antiquity.    Both  in  Egypt  and  in  Crete**,  the  tjonsofiii- 
foldiers  have  long  been,  what  they  continue  to  t^ed^ 
this  day,  a  clafs  altogether  di(tin6t  from  the  pea-  ed  the  dit 
fants.    Sefoftris  is  faid  to  have  eftabliflied  this  t^^ 
arrangement  in  Egypt;  and  Minos,  in  Crete.  aeiwoatiM 
Thej^ft'fl,  or  public  tables,  in  that  ifland,  are  ^aj^* 
thought  to  have  been  inftituted  as  early  as  the  fants  and 
time  of  Minos;  and  fimilar  efl^ablifliments  are  ^^^^ 
faid  to  have  taken  place  in  Italy  at  a  ftiil  earlier 
date.     For  the  hiftorians  of  that  country  inform 
us,  that  OBnotria  received  the  name  of  Italy  from 

^  Thb  cliapter  may  be  confidered  as  an  ainftntion  of  the  pnncH 
pies  eftabliflied  in  the  preceding^  from  the  hiftoiy  of  thofe  nationt 
who  dtffufed  reUgioDy  laws^  and  civility  over  the  anciest  world. 
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B  o  o  K  King  Italus ;  a  ntine  comprebendiiig  the  e<M^ 
between  the  Scyllfttine  and  Lametine  gnlj^s ; 
which  are  oppofite  to  each  other^  and  diftant 
bj  land  only  half  a  day^s  journey  %  Italus  is 
&id  to  have  changed  the  QBnotrians  from  fliep- 
herds  into  hufbandmen,  and  to  have  given  them 
other  iaws  relative  to  their  iiew  mode  of  Ufe, 
and  particularly  thofe  regulating  the  public  ta* 
bles;  which  remain  in  force  among  his  de- 
fcendants  to  ikis  day.  For  northwards^  from 
the  country  fiift  called  Italy,  the  Opici  and 
Auibnians  extend  themfelves,  on  one  hand,  to- 
wwds  the  Tufean  lea;  but  on  the  otiier  hand, 
the.ChaonianS)  anOBnotcian  tribe,  have  Aretehed 
towards  the  Ionian  iea  and  lapygia.  Among 
them  the  dlabliftment  of^j^a  firft  f»^vailed, 
and  from  them  it  was  adopted  by  other  nations. 
But  the  feparation  of  citizens  and  peafants  pre* 
vailed  much  earlier;  for  the  age  of  Sefoftris 
long  preceded  that  of  Minos.  It  is  pro^ 
baUe  that  political,  like  all  other  inventions, 
have  been  often  difcovered  and  often  hr&i 
and  that  many  inllitutions  have  been  laid  afide 
and  revived,  times  without  numba*.  Men 
having  acquired  neceflaties,  natnrally  feek  a^* 
commodations ;  and  having  provided  for  the 
ftrength  and  fupport  of  their  political  edifices, 
they  fet  then^felves  to  improve  and  embelfilh 
them.  The  ftyle  of  fuperfluous  ornaments  va- 
ries with  the  caprice  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced i  but  there  are  ornaments  conne&ed  with 

4  Vid.  Cluverii  ItaL  Antiq.  p.  xi90«  ftieq. 
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nfe^  nvliich  ought  to  be  fouBd  in  every  well-  book 
regulated  commonwealth ;  and  why  we  take  the 
JuffiHa  to  be  of  this  kind  will  be  afterwards  ez^ 
plained. 

We  are  now  to  fpeak  of  the  diftribution  and  Of  dwdi^i 
character  of  the  pea&nts  and  artifans,  which,  ^^^^J^^ 
according  to  our  principles,  muft  be  partly  the  tor  of  d^ 
property  of  the  public  and  partly  the  pr<^erty  ^^^ 
of  particular  citizens ;  for  although  our  republic  fiuu,  and 
r^e£U  the  community  of  goods  as  repreffive  to  ^^.^^'^ 
exertion,  and  even  deftru&ive  of  virtoe,  yet  J^^^mIccIm 
Wifliiag  pofleffions  to  be  ftri6Uy  appropriated,  ^  J|^!^ 
we  wift  that  their  ufes  be  freely  communicated;  worthy  iT 
tiiat  according  to  the  proverb  all  things  may  be  "^  '^ 
common  among  friends ;  and  that  no  one  of  the 
citizens  may  long  continue  in  want  of  ainy  iribjeft 
with  w4iieh  another  can  conveniently  fupply  lum» 
The  dtizens,  therefore,  are  to  be  maintained  at 
public  tables,  the  expences  i^  which,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  fitcrifices  and  ^r^gious  feilivals,  are 
to  be  fupplled  from  the  lands  laboured  in  com^ 
mon  by  the  public  Haves }  for  men  of  fmall  in- 
comes could  not  contribute  fofficiently  for  thefe 
purpofes,  and  at  the  fiune  time  fupport  eafily  the 
charges  of  their  private  families.    The  territory, 
therefore,  ought  to  confift  partly  of  common, 
and  partiy  of  private  property;  and  each  of 
thefe  ought  to  be  again  fubdivided,  fince  the 
common  is  deftined  to  anfwer  two  purpofes,  and 
to  fupply  the  expences  of  religion  and  thofe  of 
'^^^Jkffi^i  and  fince  the  lands  of  each  citizen 
ought  to  lie  partly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital, 
and  partly  on  the  frontier,  or,  if  united  in  oBt 

mafs. 
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B  o  o  K  mafs,  ought  to  have  fome  fituation  nearly  equi- 
diftant  from  thofe  extremes.    Both  juftice  and 
expediency  require  fuch  a  diftribution ;  for  ad- 
vantages and  inconveniencies  will  thus  be  more 
fairly  balanced  among  the  private  citizens,  and 
the  date  itfelf  will  be  thus  rendered  more  unani- 
mous in  public  deliberations  and  military  enter- 
jMrifes.    As  poiTef&ons  are  now  arranged,  one 
portion  of   the  community  is  commonly  too 
much,  and  another  to  little,  alarmed  at  the 
profpe6t  of  a  foreign  war ;  wherefore  fome  ftates 
have    enafled  that  landholders  living  on  the 
frontier  ihould  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  quef- 
tions  concerning  war  and  peace,  becaufe  fudi 
perfons  are  likely  to  facrifice  to  private  intereft 
the  advantage  and   honour  of  their  country. 
Such  ought  to  be  the  diftribution  of  the  terri- 
tory; and  thofe  who  cultivate  it  ought  (if  we  can 
have  them  to  our  wiih)  to  be  flaves  of  various 
extra6tions,  different  in  manners  and  endow* 
ments,  but  all  deftitute  of  courage.    But  if  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  let  them  be  the  barbarians 
in  our  neighbourhood,  of  ftrong  bodies  and  fer* 
vile  minds.     How  flaves  are  to  be  treated  we 
fhall  afterwards  explain ;    and  alfo  aflign  our' 
reafons  why  liberty  pught  to  be  the  reward  of 
all  flaves  univerfally  ^  who  approve  themselves 

worthy 

^^  The  moft  folid  objeAion  to  flavery  is  that  of  its  perpetuity; 
that  a  human  being,  how  great  foever  his  acquirements  and  his 
merits^  fltould  never  be  the  diredbor  of  hit  own  coodu^ ;  and  how  «dl 
qualified  foever  he  may  become  to  govern  himfelf,  fliould  be  peipe- 
Cbally  and  unalterably  fubjedted  to  the  authority  61  another.  Tfio 
obje^op  forcibly  firuck  Ariftotle  at  a  time  when  the  lower  daflk  dT 
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worthy  of  obtaining  and  capable  of  enjoying  BOOK 

it.  .  'y-^ 

We  have  explained  what  is  the  beft  fituation  chap.  n. 
of  the  capital,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  fea  and  ^jjTJJJJ^^ 
to  the  contiguous  territory.    But  its  fituation  tion  of  the 
ought  alfo  to  be  relative  to  health,  which  de-  9*P*J|*^ 
pends  chiefly  on  good  air  and  good  water ;  and  determined 
calculated  for  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  for  bycircum- 
fafety  in  war.     The  circumilances,  therefore,  moft^on- 
that  ought  to  determine  the  pofition  of  our  ca-  d^cive  to 
pital  are  thefe  four, — air,  water,  comfort,  and  c^i^ 
fecurity.     In  Greece,  cities  open  to  the  eaft  are  and  fecu- 
deemed  the  moil  healthful ;  and  next  to  that,  a  ^^^.j^. 
northern  afpedt  is  preferred,  chiefly  for  the  fake  cumfUnces 
of  coolneis.     A  capital  fituate  to  our  wiih,  ™°*  ^^' 
ought  to  abound  in  falubrious  fountains ;  and  if  health  ; 
that  advantage  cannot  be  obtained,  prepjEtra* 
tions  ihould  be  made  for  receiving  the  rain  wa- 
ter in  copious  refervoira :  and  the  pureil  fprings 
ihould  be  fet  apart  for  the  fuftenance  of  human 
life,  under  ilridt  prohibitions  of  employing  them 


men  in  sdl  conntries  and  under  all  forms  of  government  unhrerially 
fnbfifted  in  the  condition  of  fervitude.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  his  reafons  at  length  why  emancipation^  the  pradUce  of 
which  was  fo  common  in  the  ancient  world)  fliould  not  depend  on 
the  will  of  individual  maftersy  but  ihould  refult  fiom  the  general 
will  of  the  community^  granting  on  certain  conditions*  and  after  a 
certain  6mef  liberty  to  flaves.  It  may  be  objedled  indeed,  that  a 
cruel  or  unjuft  mafter  would  be  ready  to  impofe  a  double  talk  on 
thofe  who  were  likely  foon  to  efcape  from  his  hands.  But  this  is 
anfwered  by  faying,  that  according  to  Ariftotle's  principles  fuch  a 
man  was  not  qualifiedf  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  be  a  mafter ;  aad 
that  (laves  in  die  ancient  republics,  at  leaft,  were  under  the  |»roteAion 
of  the  laws,  which  reftrained  or  puniihed  the  cruelty  or  injuftice  of 
mafters*     See  above*  b*  u  c.  iv.  p.  38. 
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B  o  o  K  for  any  lefi  important  purpofe.    This  law  ought 
^r-^~  _f  o<>t  to  be  regarded  as  frivolous :  for  good  health 
depends  chiefly  on  the  quality  of  thofe  things 
of  which  we  make  the  mod  frequent  ufe ;  and 
fuch  manifeflly  are  air  and  water, 
to  comfort       The  nature  of  fortifications  and  fortrefles  is 
aiid  fecu-    relative  to  the  nature  of  government,  and  ought 
^'  to  vary  with  the  alteration  of  its  forms.    Lofty 

and  impregnable  citadels  bed  fuit  monarchies 
and  oligarchies.  The  equal  defence  of  walls, 
guarding  with  impartial  juiUce  the  fafety  of  the 
people  at  large,  is  bed  adapted  to  republics  and 
democracies;  and  the  authority  of  ariflocratical 
nobles  will  be  moil  fecurely  maintained,  neither 
by  walls  nor  citadels,  but  by  a  number  of  well- 
fortified  caftles.  With  regard  to  the  form  and 
diilribution  of  manfions  and  ftreets,  the  modern 
ilyle  of  building,  introduced  by  the  architect 
Hippodamus%  is  moil  favourable  to  health  and 
pleafure,  and  mofl  convenient  for  all  the  occu- 
pations and  purpofes  of  civil  life.  But  his 
itraight  lines  and  fpacious  openings  impair 
ilrength  while  they  embellifih  beauty,  and  ren- 
der his  cities  eafily  pervious  to  an  invading  ene- 
my. For  the  purpofes  of  war,  ftreets  ought  to 
be  winding  and  intricate,  obftru€ted  by  impe- 
diments and  entangled  by  perplexities.  But 
that  cities  may  anfwer  the  ends  both  of  war 
and  peace,  they  fhould  be  at  once  ftrong  and 
elegant;  and  this  complex  obje6l  will  be  beft 
effected  by  imitating  the  labours  of  the  gardener 

'  See  b.ii.  c.  vi*  p.  xxx,  &  ieq. 
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in  planting  his  quincunx,  where  the  power  of  re-  BOOK 
fiftance  combines  with  fair  arrangement,  and  »_^^-,_/ 
where  perplexity  refults  from  uniformity  itfelf. 
There  is  more  folly  than  magnanimity  in  the 
opinion,  that  cities  ought  not  to  be  walled.  True 
courage  will  not  reje6l  the  afliftance  of  art  under 
manifeft  inequality  of  ftreugth ;  and  as  millile  wea* 
pons  and  battering  engines  have  been  perfe6led 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  prefent  age,  the  fafety  of 
cities  requires  that  the  fcience  of  defence  fliould 
keep  pace  with  that  of  attack.  The  Lacedae- 
monians and  others  who  have  difdained  walls  as 
the  refuge  of  cowardice,  have  dearly  paid  for 
their  temerity. 

By  good  regulations,  fortified  cities  may  en-  Chap.  it. 
joy  all  the  advantages  of  thole  that  are  open  to  'rhewM^ 
the  country  on  every  fide;  and  the  bulwarks  menttof 
and  battlements  may  be  converted  into  agree-  ^  c^iitaU 
able  ornaments,  fcenes  of  pleafing  recreation  to 
the  citizens,  but  of  threatening  afpe6l  to  hoftile 
neighbours.     The  guard  rooms  may  ferve  as 
halls  for  the  fyflitia  or  common  tables  ^  near  to 
which  may  be  worlhipped,  in  one  edifice,  thofe 
gods  whole  temples  neither  laws  or  oracles  com- 
mand to  be  feparated,  at  a  certain  diftance,  from 
all  other  buildings.     This  edifice,  erefted  in 
honour  of  religion  in  general,  ought  to  be  as 
lofty  and  cbnfpicuous  as  its  purpofe  is  ufeful  and 
dignified,  of  awful  magnificence  and  commands 
ing  fi^rength.     Around   this    temple  a  forum 
ought  to  be  formed  and  inclofed,  fimilar  to  that 
of  Theflaly,  called  the  liberal  rendezvous.  This  Theiiberal 
fpacious  inclofure  is  not  to  be  incumbered  by  ^^^^^ 
T  2  the 
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BOOK  the  Ihops  of  artificers,  nor  polluted  by  the  tricks 
^  .^    ,  of  traffic.    Neither  peafant  nor  mechanic  is  ever 
to  enter  its  pure  precin6i:s,  unlefs  fummoned  by 
the  magiilrate ;  for  it  is  confecrated  as  the  fcene 
of  ingenuous  con  verfe  and  martial  exercife ;  where 
perfons,  clafled  by  their  ages,  are  to  invigorate 
and  confirm  their  powers  by  emulous  conten- 
tion ;  and  where  youth  is  to  be  trained  to  mo- 
defly  and  manlinefs,  under  the  vigilant  fuper- 
The  mar-   intendance  of  virtuous  old  age.     The  fquare 
ket-piace,   employed  for  the  market-place  is  to  be  totaUy 
Sf jiS!^  diflin^ :  it  ought  to  be  eafily  acceffible  to  im- 
ports  by  fea,  and  tranfportations  by  land ;  the 
officers  of  police  and  the  courts  of  juftice  are 
to  aflemble  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  is  deflined 
for  bufineis  and  neceffity,  as  the  liberal  forum 
Thedif-     is  deftined  for  exercife  and  enjoyment.     The 
tridb  and    diftri6ls  and  townfhips  are  to  be  regulated  after 
^*  the  model  of  the  capital ;  but  on  this  fubjeft  it 
is  not  neceffiiry  to  enlarge:  to  contrive  good 
arrangements  is  eafy ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  re- 
ducing them  to  practice.    Good  intentions  are 
fufficient  for  the  firfl ;  the  fecond  requires  the 
co-operation  of  good  fortune. 
Chap.  13.       Having  thus  explained  the  external  accommo- 
~7     dations  of  our  commonwealth,  we  next  proceed 
tothecha-  to  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  genius  and 
raacrof     character  of  its  citizeus ;  and  to  explain  what 
oft^b^'  are  the  means  molt  likely  to  infpire  that  genius, 
common-    and  imprefs  that  character  which  will  befl  qua* 
lify  them  for  enjoying  political  happinefs.     The 
perfeS;ion  of  human  felicity  requires  that  we 
ihould  cboofe  the  beft  ends,  and  employ  the 

beft 
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beft  means  for  attaining  them,    Thefe  obje6ls  book 
ibmetimes  harmonife,  and  are  fometimes  dif-  .    _  1  ^ 
cordant ;  the  means  being  bad  while  the  ends 
are  good,   or  the  ends  being  bad  while  the 
means  are  good;    and  fometimes  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  are  worthy  of  approbation  j 
which  happens  when  the  means  are  not  likely 
to  attain  the  end  propofed,  and  when  this  end 
itfelf,  though  attained,  is  not  likely  to  promote 
the  great  ultimate  purpofe  of  good  or  happinefs. 
This  takes  place  in  phyfic,  when  the  phyfician 
errs  both  in  afcertaining  that  habit  of  body 
which  is  mod  conducive  to  the  health  of  his 
patient,  and  in  appreciating  that  mode  of  life, 
that  diet  and  exercife  which  are  fitted  to  fuper* 
induce  the  habit  which  he  has  erroneoufly  pre- 
ferred.    But  the  felicity  of  men  depends  not 
entirely  on  human  efforts  %  for  nature  or  fortune 
mud  alfo  contribute  their  (hare.     Yet  to  minds  wiatthB 
confirmed  in  virtue,  few  accommodations  are  ^^^^^ct^ 
requifite ;  while  fuch  is  the  depravity  of  fome  be. 
chara6ters,  that  the  moft  favourable  circum- 
fiances  only  heighten  their  wretch ednefs;  and 
to  think  with  the  vulgar,  that  external  advan- 
tages alone  can  produce  happinefs,  is  not  lefs 
abfurd  than  to  call  the  lyre  a  mufician,  and  to 
afcribe  that  to  the  inftrument,  which  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  artift.     A  good  man  will,  on 
every  occafion,  a6l  handfbmely  \  and  perform 
his  duty  under  poverty  and  difeafe,  as  well  as  in 
health  and  profperity«     A  juft  judge  will  con- 
demn guilt  as  well  as  reward  merit.    Yet  the 
happinefs  of  a  good  man  and  the  jufl  judge  is 

T  3  con- 
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BOOK  connected  with  the  latter  circumflances  rather 

^1^1^  than  with  the  former ;  becaufe  in  the  latter  no 
painful  confli6l  is  required,  but  the  miad  is  left  to 
the  free  exercife  of  virtuous  energies,  undogged 
by  difficulties*  and  unretarded  by  obftaclea*  la 
forming  our  republic,  we  may,  therefore,  fup- 
pofe  the  work  of  fortune  to  be  done  to  our 
hands;  our  bufinefs  is  to  teach  the  legiflator 
how  to  perform  his  duty ;  or,  in  other  words, 
how  to  render  his  commonwealth  virtuous  and 
happy. 

Chap.  14.  Happinefs  depends  on  virtue ;  and  virtue  de- 
"—     pends  on  nature,  cuftom,  and  reafon.    That  we 

education.  ^^^  formed  Capable  of  virtue,  and  fufceptible  of 
certain  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  is  the  bounty 
of  Nature,  which  has  made  us  of  the  human 
kind.  But  habit  can  improve  or  pervert  thefe 
natural  advantages.  Other  animals  march  uni- 
formly in  the  track  of  nature ;  fome  few  are 
guided  alfo  by  cuftom :  but  man  only  is  diici- 
plined  by  reafon ;  and  may  be  perfuaded  evra 
to  change  bad  habits,  by  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample and  the  conviction  of  argument.  From 
thefe  two  united,  the  power  of  education  re- 
fults ;  that  forming  and  preferring  power  with- 
out which  the  heft  political  fabrics  would  ibon 
crumble  into  duft ;  and  which  we  now  proceed 


*  This  doMne  is  more  fully  expUuned  in  thofe  paflages  of  die 
Ethics  which  treat  of  happinefs.  What  the  author  calk  in  the  text 
the  xr*^^  flfrf  fTHf  TfXfM9  and  the  xp^i^f  <l  vroOe^-iw^ ;  ^  ablblute  and 
conditional  virtue  ;'*  is  fuffidently  explained  by  the  examples  given 
in  the  tranflatioa.  Haj^neia  confifts  rather  in  fuch  adtions  as  are 
virtuou8^i»r^(p  and  ab/olutefy  than  in  fuch  as  neoeilarily  imply  ibme 
pre^xifting  evil,  wUdi  they  are  exerted  to  remedy. 
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to  explain^  having  formerly  defcribed  what  BOOK 
ought  to  be  the  natural  difpofitions  of  thofe  ,  j^l  ^ 
moft  fufceptible  of  its  benefits. 

Firft  of  all,  this  education  ought,  according  Thatcdv- 
to  our  principles,  to  be  uniform ;  for  it  is  our  ^=***?^ 
aim  to  render  the  citizens  at  large  virtuous  and  be  public 
happy,  and  to  qualify  all  of  them  for  the  offices  *°^  ^- 
of  government  as  well  as  for  the  duties  of  obe-  *'™' 
dience.    Were  one  portion  of  the  community  as 
far  diftinguifhed  above  the  reft,  as  we  believe 
the  gods  and  heroes  to  be  exalted  above  men, 
or,  as  Scylax  fays,  <'  that  the  kings  of  India  are 
fuperior  to  their  fubje6fcs,  in  the  virtues  of  mind 
and  body,''  it  would  be  proper  that  thefe  dig* 
nified  races  or  families  fhould  be  invefted  with 
hereditary  and  unalterable  authority ;  and,  for 
this  purpofe,  trained  and  educated  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  relative  to  that  pre- 
eminent rank  which  they  were  for  ever  deftined 
to  hold.    But  fince  fuch  races  or  families  are  no 
where  to  be  found  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world, 
joftice  concurs  with  good  policy,  in  requiring 
that  the  citizens  fliould  rule  by  vicarious  fuccef- 
ceffion ;  and  how  this  ought  to  be  done.  Nature 
herfelf  fufficiently  indicates.     According  to  the 
erder  of  nature,  fome  men  are  young  while 
others  are  old.    This  diftin£Uoji  of  age  is  the 
leaft  invidious  of  all  diftindtions ;  and  it  is  well 
eblerved,  that  thofe  only  are  qualified  to  com- 
mand, who  have  been  (kilfully  trained  to  obey. 
Of  the  command  exercifed  by  defpots  we  do  not 
here  fpeak ;  their  government  is  ufeful  only  to 
themfelves,  to  their  families  and  favourites;  but 
T  4  the 
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ft  O  O  K  the  government  of  a  commonwealth  is  inftituted 
^jy^^  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed ;  who  in  youth 
will  cheerfully  fubmit  to  many  taiks  and  many 
fervices,   which   would  be  difgraceful  if  per- 
formed merely  for  the  fake  of  others,  but  which 
are  ennobled  by  their  tendency  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  thofe  on  whom  they  are  im* 
pofed. 
What  are       Since  the  education  of  the  citizens  ought  then 
whichit  ^  *^  ^^  uniform,  and  fince  we  formerly  proved  that 
ought  to     the  virtues  and  bappinefs  of  the  citizen  coincide 
""•  with  thofe  of  the  man,  we  have  next  to  inquire 

wherein  the  perfe6lion  of  the  individual  con- 
fifts.  In  the  human  foul  there  are  two  diftinS: 
parts,  one  of  which  is  endowed  with  reaibn, 
and  the  other,  though  not  pofleffing  reafon  in 
itfelf,  is  framed  capable  of  liftening  to,  and 
obeying  its  dictates.  On  the  difpoiition  of  thefe 
two  parts,  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  human 
nature  depend ;  but  in  which  of  the  two  the 
ultimate  end  or  chief  happinefs  of  man  is  placed, 
will  not  be  difficult  for  thofe  acquainted  with 
our  philofophy  to  decide.  From  the  works  of 
art  and  nature  fubmitted  to  our  obfervation,  it 
is  eafy  to  remark  that  things  wiiich  are  worfe, 
are  always  made  for  the  fake  of  thofe  that  are 
better  -,  that  this  order  is  never  on  any  occafion 
reverfed ;  but  how  long  foever  may  be  the  feries 
of  means  and  ends,  that  all  the  intermediate 
ends  finally  terminate  and  center  in  fome  one 
great  and  ultimate  purpofe.  But  that  part  of 
the  foul  which  is  endowed  with  reafon,  is  mani- 
feftly  better 'than  that  which  is  merely  capable 
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of  obeying  its  di3:ates ;  the  operations  of  the  book 
one,  therefore,  muft  be  proportionably  better  ^'^ 
than  thofe  of  the  other ;  and  the  exercife  of  the 
latter  mud  be  confidered  as  merely  preparatory 
to  the  energies  of  the  former.  The  energies  of 
reafon  or  intelledl:  (nay  either  be  employed  in 
contemplation,  or  applied  to  the  pradtice  of 
life.  It  is,  therefore,  theoretical  or  practical ; 
the  former  engaged  in  the  purfuit  and  contem- 
plation of  truth  and  beauty,  the  latter  occupied 
in  the  acquifition  of  things  neceflary  or  ufefal 
to  ourfelves  or  others.  Human  life  is  thus  du 
vided  between  war  and  peace,  bufineis  and  lei- 
fure,  the  occupations  impofed  by  neceflity^  and 
the  enjoyments  attending  that  refined  pleafure 
which  accompanies  and  completes  our  intellec- 
tual energies.  In  his  fyftem  of  education,  the 
l^giflator  ought  to  have  refped,  doubtlefs,  to 
all  thefe  objedls ;  yet  never  to  forget  that  war 
is  undertaken  for  the  fake  of  peace,  and  bufi<» 
nefs  for  the  fake  of  leifure ;  and  that  the  occu- 
pations of  utility  and  neceffity  ultimately  ter- 
minate in  the  purfuit  of  beauty  and  truth. 

But  in  opp(^tion  to  thefe  unalterable  maxims^  That  theft 
the  moft  famed  legiflators  of  Greece  have  illi-  ^^  k»»» 
berally  preferred  things  ufeful  to  things  honour-  ^^^  ^^ 
able,    and  have  been  illiberally  and  abfurdly  Ljrca^Kiit 
praifed  by  Thibro,  and  other  writers,  for  this  J^(^|I^ 
prepofterous  preference  of  means  to  ends,    hy^ 
cnrgus  is  celebrated  for  forming  a  nation  of 
conquerors;  his  laws  were  in  force  when  the 
Lacedaemonians   were   defeated   and   fubdued. 
Yet  had  his  defign  been  fuccefsful,  it  would  not 
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BOOK  have  been  either  commendable  or  profitable, 
^*  fince  the  unjuft  dominion  exercifed  by  Sparta 
over  her  neighbours  and  allies  would  have  taught 
fome  fecond,  but  more  lucky  Pauianias'',  to  ren- 
der himfelf  the  tyrant  of  his  country.  Ablb- 
lute  power  over  equals  is  defirable  neither  for 
«i^  individuals  nor  dates ;  nor  ought  war  ever  to  be 
waged  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Yet  the  military 
virtues  will  be  cultivated  by  every  wife  repub- 
lic; iirft,  for  its  own  defence;  fecondly,  fer 
acquiring  a  dominion  juft  and  lawful,  becaufe 
advantageous  even  to  the  vanquiflied;  and 
thirdly,  for  reducing  into  flavery  nations  inca- 
pable of  living  iafely  under  any  more  honour- 
able condition.  Experience  juftifies  thefe  afler- 
tions.  Mod  ambitious  nations  have  been  ikved 
for  a  while  by  war,  but  finally  ruined  by  c<m- 
queft.  Their  characters  rufted  like  iron,  an4 
in  peace  loft  their  iplendor.  Their  misfortunes 
are  chargeable  on  a  faulty  legiflation,  which  had 
not  taught  them  to  enjoy  leifure. 
Chtp.  15.       Bu^9  according  to  the  proverb,  leifure  is  not 

made  for  flaves.    Tliis  beft  bleffing  muft  be  ac- 

2^J^^^  quired  and  preferved  by  ardent  enterprife  and 
to  be  unbending  fortitude ;  fince  a  community  defti- 
^'^^^  tute  of  courage  and  impatient  of  fullering,  muft 
extenfive  fpeedily  fall  under  the  yoke  of  fome  more  war- 
&^  like  neighbour.  The  aftive  and  ftubbom  vir- 
chieByii.  tues  of  War  are  neceflary,  therefore,  as  remote 
i^"  ^  means  towards  enjoying  the  happinefi  of  peace ; 
but  they  are  neceflary  barely  as  means,  fior  the 

A  See  lOaoiy  of  Anckot  Greece^  voLiLcxii.  p.56aLie^ 

enjoy. 
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enjoyment  itfelf  muft  be  ibiight  in  wiiHom.  book 
The  virtues  of  juftice  and  temperance  are  ne-  ,    ^-^ 
ceflfuy  under  all  circumftances,  but  chiefly  in 
peace  and  profperity ;  for  the  hardlhips  of  war 
are  a  fchooi  of  difbiplincy  whereas  the  indul- 
gences of  peace  naturally  engender  infolence ; 
fo  that  were  the  fable  of  the  Fortunate  Iflands 
to  be  realifedy  their  inhabitants  would  of  all 
men  mod  require  the  affiftance  of  wifdom,  juf- 
tice, and  temperance ;  fince,  dellitute  of  thofe 
virtues,  they  would  be  of  all  men  the  moft 
wretched.    Our  commonwealth,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  moulded  after  the  narrow  Lacedaemo- 
nian model,  nor  are  our  citizens  to  be  great 
only  in  war ;  they  are  to  be  chiefly  illuftrious  in 
peace ;  and  to  render  them  fucb,  mud  be  the 
work  of  early  and  afliduous  culture. 
.    In  explaining  how  this  culture  ought  to  be  This  moft 
conducted,  we  mufl;  again  obferve,  that  man  ^^Jj^J^*^ 
being  compounded  of  foul  and  body,  the  foul  tion.  The 
itfelf  is  compofed  of  a  rational  and  irrational  ^'J^^. 
part ;  and  that  thofe  parts  of  our  complex  frame  tobtcoo- 
which  are  firft  in  their  origin,  are  laft  in  dignity,  du^ed. 
The  body  is  made  before  the  foul,  and  the  de- 
fires  and  pafiions  of  the  foul,  coniUtuting  its 
irrational  part,  appear  in  young  children,  and 
infants  long  before  the  age  of  reaibn.    Yet  the 
rational  part  is  that  which  properly  conftitutes 
the  man,  being  the  end  and  perfe^on  of  his 
nature.    With  reference  to  this  end»  therefore, 
culture  Ihould  begin  early  to  operate,  by  means 
of  cuftom  and  habit,  on  the  appetites  and  paf- 
fions}  fo  that  when  reafi>n  firft  dawns,  thefe 
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BOOK  fubordinate  powers  may  already  be  difpofed  to 
.  ^*  ^^  acknowledge  her  authority,  and  to  mingle  with 
her,  in  due  time,  in  the  fweeteft  harmony.  Such 
then  is  the  order  in  which  education  muft  be 
conducted.  The  body  is  firft  to  be  formed,  and 
that  for  the  fake  of  the  foul ;  and  then  the  irra^ 
tional  part  of  the  foul  is  to  be  difciplined,  and 
that  for  the  fake  of  the  rational. 
Ciiap.z6.    .  According  to  this  fyftem  of  arrangement, 

the  firft  care  of  the  legiflator  ought  to  confiil 

^^If     in  afcertaining  the  age  and  qualities  of  perfons 
the  quef-    fit  tp  be  joiucd  in  wedlock.    Feribns  fb  united, 
Sngdie^c  0"g^t  to  defcend  together  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
fitteft  for     and  their  powers  of  producing  beings  like  them- 
to^^]  felves  ought  together  to  co-exift,  uniformly  to 
decay,  and  nearly  at  the  lame  time  to  ceafe : 
the  contrary  of  which  feldom  fails  to  occafion 
much  domeftic  uneafinefs.     Refpeft  alfo  fhould 
be  had  to  the  fucQf  ffion  of  children,  who  ought 
neither  to  be  too  remotely   diftant,  nor  too 
clofely  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  their  parents. 
When  the  former  takes  place,  parents  can  ex- 
pe6b  to  derive  but  little  benefit  from  their  chil- 
^ren ;  and  when  the  latter  is  the  cafe,  children 
will  feldom  entertain  much  reverence  for  their 
parents,  who,  being  nearly  their  equals  in  age, 
will  be  confidered  as  on  a  foot  of  equality  in  all 
other  reipe€ts ;  and  with  whom,  therefore,  they 
will  be  often  ready  to  difier  in  matters  of  opi- 
nion, or  to  quarrel  about  matters  of  intereft. 
It  happens  moft  fortunately  that  all  theie  ends 
and  purpofes  may  be  attained  and  anfwered 
by  precifeiy   the  iame  means,    the    coupling 
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parties  in  wedlock  at  the  proper  and  feafon- 
able  age. 

About  the  age  of  feventy,  men  commonly  whatthU 
ceafe  to  be  hufbands  ;  and  after  the  age  of  fifty,  ^f^^""?^' 
women  feldom  become  mothers.     The  times  of  either  fex. 
entering  into  marriage  for  the  different  fexes 
ought  to  be  refpedlively  regulated  by  thefe  ex- 
treme limits  ;  which  will  reduce  the  fitted  mar- 
riageable age  of  women  to  eighteen,  and  of  men 
to  thirty-feven,  a  little  more  or  lefs ;  for  the 
propriety  of  pra6lical  matters  confifts  not  in  an 
indivifible  point.     In  confeqiience  of  this  regu- 
lation, the  contracting  parties,  in  that  which 
forms  one  main  obje6t  of  their  union,  will  enjoy 
the  happieft  correfpondence,  their  powers  will 
fimultaneeufly  flourifh,  and  fimultaneoully  de- 
cay.    Premature  conjundlions  produce  imper- 
fect ofispring,  females  rather  than  males,  and 
thofe  feeble  in  make,  and  fliort  in  flature.    That 
this  happens  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  in 
other  animals,  is  vifible  in  the  puny  inhabitants 
of  countries  where  early  marriages  prevail.  But 
to  the  female  fex  premature  wedlock  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  fince  in  confequence  of  antici- 
pating the  commands  of  nature,  many  of  them 
fuffer  greatly  in  child-birth,  and  many  of  them 
die.    The  evil  reaches  the  mind  itfelf,  for  early 
habitudes  make  the  mod  indelible  imprefiions ; 
and  the  germ  of  voluptuoufnels  too  fpeedily  ex- 
panded, will  penetrate  the  whole  frame,  and  for 
ever  vitiate  the  character.    In  males,  premature 
venery  feems  to  ilunt  the  growth :  the  animal 
ought  to  be  itfelf  perfect  before  it  is  duly  qualified 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  propagate  its  kind.    Let  the  fexes,  there- 
^*      fore,  contraft  marriage  at  the  periods  above  de- 
termined.   They  will  be  then  refpe6tively  in 
the  acme  and  full  bloom  of  their  age.    The 
correfpondence  of  their  powers  will  render  their 
defires  harmonious,  and  their  lives  happy.  They 
will  grow  old  together ;  and^  as  fuch  feafonable 
marriages  will  for  the  mod  part  be  foon  pro- 
ductive of  progeny,  the  fon  will  be  advancing 
to  perfect  manhood  when  the  father  is  verging 
to  the  extremity  of  old  age. 
Thefitteft       Winter  is  the  fitted  feafon  for  confummating 
^^'J^^  marriage  j  and,  as  naturalifts  tell  us,  when  the 
fbrthepur^  wiiid  blows  from  the  north  '•   The  flate  of  body 
P^^    moft  likely  to  fupply  the  commonwealth  with 
good  children,  is  neither  the  artificial  brawninefi 
of  prize-fighters,  nor  a  frame  emaciated  and 
worn  out  by  abflemioufneis  or  fatigue ;  but  a . 
conilitution  equally  remote  from  thefe  vicious 
extremes,  invigorated  by  fuch  exercifes  as  the 
life  of  a  free  citizen  requires ;  not  exceflive, 
but  frequent;  various,  not  violent. 
Attention       Thefe  obfervations  are  applicable  to   both 
^topp^-  ^^^^g .  jjyj  ^f  women  in  pregnancy  particular 
men  for      care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  do  not  indulge 
thdnboLdl  thc'^f^lves  in  indolence,  nor  enfeeble  their  off- 
imdof  their  fpriug  by  ufiug  too  thin  a  diet.    For  the  pre- 
offtpring.    vention    of  both    evils,   (fince    exercife   will 

'  This  expluns  why  the  govefnore  of  the  winds  were  invoked 
by  the  Greeks  wiihing  to  have  children ;  a  thing  which  Archbiihop 
Potter  thinks  extraordinary  and  unaccountable: — ^  What  bufinefs 
the  winds  have  in  generation  is  difficult  to  imagine.'*  Potter't 
Antiq.  voLii.  cxiv.p.3Z8. 
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ftrengthen  appetite,)  the  legiflator  fhould  enjoin  B  o j)  K 
his  countrywomen,  when  pregnant,  to  wadk 
daily  to  the  temples,  and  pay  their  devotions  to 
the  powers  prefiding  over  childbirth*  At  the 
iame  time  the  female  mind,  in  this  delicate  fitua- 
tion,  Ihould  be  dihgently  attended  to,  neither 
foured  by  negleft,  nor  ruffled  by  paffion  ;  but 
amufed  by  images  of  pleafure,  and  foothed  into 
unalterable  ferenity ;  for  plants  do  not  more 
certainly  indicate  the  foil  from  which  they 
fpring,  than  children  receive  and  refle£b  the 
temper  of  theic  parents. 

Concerning  the  expofition  of  children,  let  it  Concern- 
be  enaaed  that  nothing  that  has  life  fliall  be  de-  ""^^^^ 
ftroyed,  unlefs  it  be  defective  in  its  members,  or  children, 
grofsly  deformed  in  its  fhape.    Yet  means  muft  *"^  ^*^ 
taken  to  prevent  exceffive  population  ^ ;  and,  as    ^* 
one  period  of  life  is  unripe,  fo  another  is  too 
far  decayed  for  the  purpofes  of  wedlock.  Thofe 
who  diftribute  the  epochs  of  life  into  periods  of 
feven  years,  affign  fifty  for  the  acm6  of  the  mind. 
Four  or  five  years  after  fifty,  a  man,  therefore, 
fhould  abftain  from  the  rites  of  love  merely  for 
the  fake  of  offspring,  which  would  probably  en- 
joy neither  vigour  of  mind  nor  health  of  body. 

y  TO  }i  oaw9  Kal  TO  fiti,  ^Mi^juitfoy  ii^  ma^nm  xom  Tw  fnv  H*au.  ArHV 
totle  would  have  the  exuberance  of  pofMjlation  to  be  reftrainedi  yf^ 
nothing  that  has  life  to  be  deilroyedy  unlefs  marked  or  depraved  by 
exodlive  deformity.  In  the  career  of  his  ftem  decifions  he  ftops 
ihort  of  the  unrelenting  Chinefe :  <*  among  whom  habit  iieems  to 
have  fittniliarifed  a  notion  that  life  only  becomes  truly  preciousy  and 
mattention  to  it  criminal^  after  it  has  contmued  long  enough  to  be 
endowed  with,  a  mind  and  fentiment ;  but  that  mere  dawning  exiftenoe 
may  be  fufiered  to  be  loft  without  fcruple»  though  it  cannot  without 
reluAance/'    Staunton's  Embafly  to  Chinai  y.ii.  p.  i^H. 

Let 
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B  o  o  K  Let  the  rites  of  the  marriage-bed  be  at  all  times 
^^      equally  refpe£ted  by  the  hulband  and  by  the 
wife ;  but  (hould  the  huiband,  during  the  period 
limited  for  giving  children  to  the  republic,  be 
convicted  of  a  breach  of  chaftity,  let  him  be 
puniflied  with  public  infamy,  and  thofe  evils 
which  follow  in  its  train. 
Chap.x7.       The  nourifliment  of  children  is  bountifully 
c^^^^    fupplied  by  Nature  in  the  copious  exuberance 
ing  the       of  milk,  which  the  example  of  warlike  nations, 
^^^^     and  even  of  wild  animals,  proves  to  be  of  all 
duidren,     kiuds  of  food  the  mod  congenial  to  the  body, 
Sfa^MiT  *°^  ^^^  ^^^  favourable    to  its  growth  and 
treatment.  flreDgth.     Wine,  doubtlefs,  gives  fpirits  and  vi- 
gour, but  the  ufe  of  wine  in  children  might  be 
productive  of  difeafe.   All  young  animals  delight 
in  freely  exerting  their  natural  motions ;  and  this 
inftin6tive  propeniity  is  equally  flrong  and  equal- 
ly fidutary  to  infants.    Care,  however,  muft  be 
taken  that  their  delicate  members  be  not  diftort- 
ed  through  too  eager  a  contention  :  in  this  view 
various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  in- 
vented, and  proved  by  experience  to  be  of  import- 
ant ufe«     Infants  fliould  be  early  accuftomed  to 
bear  cold ;  which  will  invigorate  their  ftrength, 
and  gradually  prepare  their  bodies  for  relifling 
the  hardfbips  of  war.     Some  barbarous  nations 
filunge  their  new-born  infants  into  rivers.     The 
Celts  expofe  their  children  in  thin  coverings  to 
the  northern  blaft ;  and  whatever  is  to  be  ef- 
fected by  cuftom,  (hould  be  begun  early,  and 
carried  on  gradually.     In  the  prefent  cafe,  the 
firil  experiments  will  not  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger. 
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ger,  fbr  the  natural  heat  of  children  enables  them  book 
to  refift  and  repel  the  impreffions  of  cold.  Such  ^^^\  _j 
are  the  attentions  required  by  our  iiril  years. 

In  the  following  age,  and  until  children  have 
completed  their  fifth  year,  no  painful  tafk  (hould 
be  impofed,  and  no  violent  exertion  required 
from  the  mind  or  body,  left  health  miglU  be  in- 
jured,  and  growth  obftru^ted.  All  that  utility 
demands,  is  to  keep  their  facultiefl  awake,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  contra6):ing  any  habits  of 
floth  ;  which  will  be  beft  effected  by  fuch  plays 
and  fports  as  are  neither  illiberal,  nor  fatiguing, 
nor  fedentary.  The  tales  and  fables  which. are 
told  them,  ought  to  be  written,  at  leaft  exa- 
mined, by  the  magiftrate  who  prefides  over  edu- 
cation ;  and  their  playful  amufements  ought,  ito 
general,  to  be  imitations  of  thofe  ferious  tranf- 
actions  in  which  they  will  be  concerned  when 
called  to  the  bufinefs  of  life.  Laws  and  con* 
trivances  have  been  devifed  and  framed  for  pre- 
venting thofe  compreffions  of  the  breath  and 
thofe  exertions  of  the  voice  which  are  frequent 
with  young  children  ;  but  all  fuch  attempts  to 
counteract  th^  defigns  of  nature,  we  totally  diC* 
approve.  The  contentions  of  the  breath  and 
fpirits  are  known  by  experience  to  invigorate  the 
exertions  of  men ;  and  the  crying  of  children, 
which  occafions  fimilar  intentions  and  remif- 
fions  of  their  organs,  is  equally  falutary  to  them, 
promoting  their  growth  and  augmenting  their 
ftrength. 

Until  the  age  of  feven  complete,  the  fchool  Theeduct- 
for  children  ought  to  be  the  father's  houfe ;  but  ^f^i  J 

VOL.  II.  u  during 
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BOOK  during  this  early  period,  they  muft  be  ftriftly 
^  ^1   .  guarded  again  ft  the  infe6^iou8  coannanicatioB 
age  of  pu-  of  flaves  ;  no  illiberal  gefture  is  to  be  prelented 
^•*fl'  h  .  *^  ^^^"   (ight  i  no  illiberal  image  is  to  be  (iig- 
ficai  and     gelled  to  their  fancy.     Lewd  indecency  of  Ian- 
»a^-       guage  ought  to  be  reprobated  and  puntflied  in 
every  well-regulated  city ;  for  from  ufing  filthy 
expreilions  without  Ihame,  there  is  an  eafy  tran- 
fition  to  the  pra6lifing  of  filthy  a6tions  without 
dilguft.     Obfcene  ftatu^s  or  pictures  are  never 
to  be  feen  but  in  the  temples  of  thofe  divinities, 
whom  the  law  enjoins  to  be  worlhipped  under 
fuch  emblems,  by  fathers,  in   behalf  of  their 
wives  and  families ;  nor  ought  children  to  be 
fpeftators  of  comedy  or  farce,  before  the  age  of 
admiffion  to  the  public  tables,  when  education, 
if  well  directed,  will  have  confirmed  their  mo- 
rals*    Theodoras,  the  celebrated  tragic  a6tor, 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  any  player,  how 
inferior  foever  might  be  his  talents,  to  occupy 
the  ilage  before  him ;  obferving,  that  mankind 
were  always  governed  byfirfl  impreflions.  If  that 
be  the  cafe,  how  much  care  (hould  be  taken  to 
render  the  firil  impreflions  of  children  favourable 
to  virtue,  and  to  make  them  regard  as  (Irange 
and  monilrous  whatever  might  fow  the  feeds  of 
malice,  cruelty,  or  profligacy?  Let  them  behold 
in  their  tender  years,  thofe  honourable  occu- 
pations, and  thofe  martial  exercifes,  which  thej 
are  dedined  in  due  time  carefully  to  learn,  and 
Ikilfully  to  pra6lice.     Above  all,  let  thofe  im- 
portant periods  of  life  preceding  and  following 
puberty,  be  the  objeAs  of  moft  alliduous  vigi- 
lance ; 
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lance ;  but  as  this  depends  not  entirely  on  age,  B  0^0  K 
we  are  lefs  to  regard  the  fanciful  di(lin6tions  of , 
numbers,  than  to  watch  the  folid  differences  of 
nature ;  of  which  it  is  the  great  and  perpetual 
duty  of  education  to  fecond  the  views,  and  to 
fupply  the  defeats. 


u  a 
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BOOK  V.» 

INTRODUCTION. 

TN  the  Fourth  Book  Ariftotle  defcribes  the 
bell  form  of  government ;  and  in  the  Fifth, 
he  explains  that  iyftem  of  education  by  which 
this  government  will  be  heft  upheld.  Plutarch 
and  other  approved  authors,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, who  have  exprefsly  written  on  education, 
do  little  more  than  expand  and  illuftrate  the 
pregnant  fenfe  which  uniformly  pervades  thife 
Book ;  omitting  fome  remarks,  which,  being  pe- 
culiar to  Ariftotle,  will  be  found  by  moft  modem 
readers  equally  new  and  important. 

Mufic,  confidered  under  a  certain  afpeft,  was 
the  craflic  learning  of  antiquity,  and  regarded 
as  intimately,  almoft  infeparably,  connected 
with  morality,  as  well  as  poetry.  The  author, 
therefore,  as  might  be  expedted,  expatiates  on 
the  fubje6t  of  mufic ;  which  he  clafles  with  tfaofe 
fciences  that  terminate  completely  in  them- 
felves,  and  which,  independently  of  profit  or 

*  Commonly  publifted  as  Book  VOL 

utili^. 
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utility,  merit  cultivation  merely  for  the  fake  book 
of  pleafure ;  forming  at  once  the  higheft  embel-       ^* 
lifliment  and  happieft  exercife  of  the  mind. 

Having  repeatedly  remarked,  that  education 
ought  to  be  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  maintains  as  a  confequence  of  this 
maxim,  that  the  cuftoms  prevalent  in  his  6wn 
age  ought  to  be  totally  reverfed ;  and  that  the 
people  in  democracies  ought  to  be  trained  to 
modefty  and  refpe£l  for  their  fuperiors,  while 
the  nobles  in  arlftocracies  ought  to  be  habituated 
to  moderation  and  afiability  towards  their  infe- 
riors. In  conformity  with  this  do6irine,  he  thinks 
that  education  ought  to  be  public ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  experience  of  modern  as  well  as 
of  ancient  times  will  juftify  and  confirm  his  con- 
clufion  i  having  had  an  opportunity  to  remark 
during  a  long  refidence  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  countries,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
better  .educated  almoft  exa£lly  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  public  education  prevuled 
among  them. 


^3 
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BOOK    V. 


ARGUMENT* 


EducatioTU  —  Its  different  branches.  —  Hem  far  to  be 
cidtivated.  —  Grammar  —  Drawing  —  GymnaJHc  — 
Mufic.  — Exercifes  tidapted  to  dij^ent  ages.  — DoiMs 
concerning  mu/c.  —  Its  i^fferent  kinds.  —  Purgation  of 
thepe^glons. 

BOOK  nPHAT  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  fiwrm 

^ .  ^'_ ,  _,    ^    a  principal  objedt  of  the  legiilator's  atten- 

Chap.i.    tion  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt;  fince  it  is 

«, ,    7     education  that  firft  moulds,  and  that  afterwards 

Education     ^  ^    .         ,  .  -,         n  j 

the  form-  futtams  the  various  modes  of  government ;  a  de- 
ISj^**^"^"  "^^cr^^^cal  education  alone  fuiting  a  democracy, 
power  of  9XL  oligarchical  an  oligarchy ;  and  the  better  and 
govern-  more  perfe£t  are  the  different  fyftems  of  educa- 
tion, the  better  and  more  perfe6t  will  be  thofe 
plans  of  government  which  they  are  refpefilively 
calculated  to  introduce  and  uphold*  Preparation 
and  exercife  are  neceiTary  for  the  acquifition  of 
every  art;  and  not  lead  for  the  attainment  of 
the  great  art  of  political  life.  In  this  important 
objeffc,  fellow-citizens  are  all  equally  and  all 
deeply  concerned ;  and  as  they  are  all  united 
in  one  common  work  for  one  common  purpofe, 
their  education  ought  to  be  uniform  and  public, 
and  regulated  by  general  confent;  not  aban- 
doned, as  at  prefent,  to  the  blind  decifion  of 

II  chance. 
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i6hance,  or  the  idle  caprice  of  parents.  For  the  B  o  o  K 
children  of  citizens  belong  to  the  commonwealth,  ^  _  !^  j 
of  which  they  are  deflined  to  be  members ;  and, 
like  -every  member  or  part,  mud  be  formed  and 
fafliioned  in  fubferviency  to  the  good  of  that 
whole,  or  fyftem,  to  which  they  colleftively  ap- 
pertain.  Such  are  the  maxims  of  the  Spar- 
tans, which  cannot  in  this  particular  be  too 
highly  extolled.  Of  all  men  they  are  the  moil 
attentive  to  education,  and  their  education  is 
public. 

But  wherein  ought  political  education  to  con-    chap.». 
fift ;  what  are  its  different  branches,  and  in  what  therein 
manner,  or  to  what  extent,  ought  each  branch  political 
to  be  cultivated?  The  difcordant  pra6lice  of  ^J^^"* 
nations  has  involved  thefe  queilions  in  mudi 
perplexity.    DifSsrent  fyftems  of  legiflation  have 
diffisrent  fcopes  and  tendencies,  and  even  when 
tbey  agree  in  the  fame  end,  they  employ  dif- 
ferent means  for  its  attainment.    Is  education  its  different 
to  be  chiefly  dire£ted  to  things  of  common  and  ^^*^^^^^- 
vulgar  ufe,  fubfervient  to  bodily  accommodation 
and  productive  of  external  profperity  ?  Or  ought 
its  main  bufinefi  to  confift  in  fliarpening,  forti- 
fying, and  ennobling  the  mind  ?  If  the  mind  and 
virtue  be  juftly  preferred  to  the  body  and  for* 
tune,  yet  by  what  principles  are  we  to  arrange 
the  virtues  themfelves  ?   With  which  of  them 
ought  our  culture  to  begin,  and  in  which  of 
them  ought  it  to  terminate  ?  Firfl  of  all,  it  is  To  what 
evident  that  children  ought  to  be  inftrufted  in  ^^^**^^ 
things  fubfervient  to  the  purpofe  of  external  ac-  ought  to  be 
commodation,  in  proportion  to  their  neceffity  or  cultivated. 

u  4  utility, 
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BOOK  Utility,  provided  fuch  things  be  not  illiberal  and 

J^ ^  fordid,  tending  to  diftort  or  enervate  the  body, 

to  narrow  or  debafe/the  foul,  to  chill  the  fancy 
or  encumber  the  intelle6t.    From  fuch  mean 
and  mercenary  drudgery,  which  would  difqualify 
them  for  the  exercife  of  virtue,  and  unfit  them 
for  the  offices  of  freemen,  our  citizens  muft 
totally  abftain.     Even  to  thofe  arts  dignified  by 
the  epithet  of  liberal,  their  application  ought 
not  to  be  directed  without  due  fele6lion  and  pru- 
dent relerve.   In  many  accomplifhments,  medio* 
crity  is  preferable  to  excellence ;   for  an  am« 
bition    gratified   by  what  is  frivolous  will  be 
incapable  of  afpiring  to  what  is  great.    In  ail 
certaining  the  doubtful  nature  of  thofe  frivolous 
but  agreeable  talents,    much  depends  on  the 
end  or  purpofe  for  which  they  are  acquired  smd 
cultivated.     To  difplay  them  for  vanity  or  gain, 
is  worthy  of  none  but  flaves  j  but  they  will  not 
n)ifbeco>me  a  citizen,  if  he  exercifes  them  for  his 
own   amufement,   or  the    gratification  of  his 
friends  ;  as  relaxations  from  feverer  fludies,  or 
preparations  for  higher  purfuits. 
Chap.  3.       Education  is  mod  commonly  reduced  to  four 
heads,  grammar  *,  gymnailic,  mufic,  and  draw- 
er letters,    ^^g*    Letters  are  the  elements  of  calculation,  as 
tbdr  u&.     well  as  *of  grammar  or  compofition,  and  are 
eiTentially  requifite  in  innumerable  purpofes  of 
Ditwing,    daily  occurrence.    The  fame  may  be  obierved 
^"^       of  drawing,  which   teaches  the  knowledge  of 
forms,  about  which  iio  many  indifpenfable  oc- 

*  Conf.  Diixlor.  SkuL  tdL  u  p.  486. 
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cupatioos  are  continually  conveHant.  The  gym*  book 
naftic  is  fubfervient  to  ftrength  and  courage,    .  J^- 
invigorating  tbe  body  and  fortifying  the  mind.  OynmaJBc, 
Muficy  indeed,  is  now  degraded  into  a  playful  ^^^  ^^ 
paftime,  but  was  introduced  into  education,  by  JJ"^'  ^ 
our  wiler  anceftors,  becaufe  youth  ought  to  be 
taught,  not  only  how  to  purfue  bufinefs,  but 
how  to  enjoy  leifure ;  an  enjoyment  which  is 
the  end  of  bufinefs  itfelf,  and  the  limit  in  which 
aU  our  a3;ive  purfuits  finally  terminate.    This 
enjoyment  is  of  a  nature  too  noble  and  too 
elevated  to  confift  in  plays  and  paflimes,  which  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  confider  as  the  main  end  and 
final  purpofe  of  life^  and  which  are  chiefly  ufeful     - 
in  the  intervals  of  toilfome  exertion,  as  falutary 
recreations  of  the  mind,,  and  feafonable  unbend- 
ings  from  contentious  a£tivity. 

Leifure  is  in  itfelf  pleafurable ;  and  on  Us  own  Thecz- 
account,  defirable :  whereas  bufinefs  is  never ''"p^^  ^ 
undertaken  and  purfued  merely  for  its  own  fake,  pn^vet  that 
but  for  the  fake  of  fomething  beyond  it  j  a  fome-  ^^  "f  *" 
tfaii^  as  variable  as  the  opinions  of  men  are  ma-  i«quifite  t» 
nifold,  and  their  habits  diflimilar ;  fome  placing  theeojojr- 
happiaefsdn  one  kind  of  enjoyment,  and  others  beni 
in  another  ;  but  thofe  who  are  befi^  formed  and  ^ure. 
mod  flcilfuUy  educated,  placing  it  in^fuch  enjoy- 
ments only  as  are  honourable  and  laudable.   An 
education,  therefore,isrequifite  to  make  us  delight  * 
in  thofe  things  which  are  bed  calculated  to  afibrd 
genuine  fiitisfa^on ;  and  the  arts  and  ftudies 
from  which  this  latisfa6tion  refults,  are  not  to 
be  degraded  by  the  epithets  lifefid  or  neceffanfj 

fince 
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BOOK  fince  they  relate  to  nothing  external)  but  ter- 
minate in  themfelveS)  and  are  on  their  own  ac- 
count and  ultimately  the  objects-  of  defire^ 
as  the  immediate  caufes  of  rational  and  ho- 
ned pleafure«  In  this  view  the  ancients  con- 
fidered  mufic,  and  gave  it  a  diftinguiihed 
rank  in  their  fcholaftic  fyftem }  not  as  a  thing 
ufeful,  for  to  what  purpofe  doesitferve?  Not 
as  neceflary  in  the  way  that  letters  are  nec^ 
jary  in  accounts,  in  ceconmny,  in  literatnre  or 
fcience,  and  a  tboufand  political  purpoies,  both 
civil  and  military;  or  as  drawing  is  ufeflil  in 
teaching  the  knowledge  of  forms,  in  appreciat- 
ing works  of  art,  and  in  preventing  decep- 
tion in  the  purchafe  of  inftruments  and  utenfila, 
the  implements  of  trade,  or  the  articles  of  fur- 
niture. It  remains,  therefore,  that  mufic  (hoold 
be  acquired  and  cultivated  as  a  thing  defiraUe 
in  itfelf,'  for  the  agreeable  occupation  of  lib«al 
leifure,  and  the  elegant  embelliihment  of  life. 
Therefore  Homer  fays,  '^  Let  fweet  ThaHa 
decorate  the  feaft ;''  and  again,  ^^  The  bard  is 
called  to  ravilh  every  ear/'  And  Ulyfles  thus 
paints  the  beft  tajoyments  of  peace  and  prof- 
perity, 

<*  How  iWeet  the  produ£ls  of  a  peaceful  rdgn^ 
TlM  faeavuMEuglit  p^ec  and  enchamiiig  ftnhiK** 

The  example  of  muJGc,  as  taught  by  the  an- 
icients,  juflifies  us,  therefore,  in  averting,  tliat 
OUT  ions  ought  to  be  inilru6ted  not  only  io 


*  OdyiT.  is.  v.  ZX3* 
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diiDgs  ufefal  or  neceflarj,  bat  in  things  liberal  book 
and  honourable*  How  many,  and  what  thefe  ^ ,  J^^,_j 
things  are,  and  by  what  means  the  tafte  for 
them  may  be  beft  infpired,  and  the  knowledge 
-of  them  beft  communicated,  we  (hall  examine 
hereafter*  At  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  have 
proved  by  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  that 
fuch  things  exift,  and  ought  to  be  objects  of  our 
care.  This  is  plain  in  the  cafe  of  mufic ;  and 
a  little  attention  will  ihew  that  it  holds  true 
in  other  ftiuiies.  The  knowledge  of  letters 
is  ufefnl  in  the  bufine&  of  life,  in  reading 
and  accounts,  and  innumerable  other  pur- 
pofes.  But  the  ftudy  of  them  is  not  bounded 
by  this  vulgar  utility*  They  are  preparations 
fi>r  higher  branches  of  fcience.  Drawing  alfo 
IS  ufeful  for  the  ordinary  and  coarfe  purpofes 
above  fpedfied ;  it  is,  therefore,  admitted  into 
the  general  courfe  of  common  education*  But 
the  ftudy ^f  drawing  leads  to  fomething  beyond 
thefe  vulgar  ufes  i  and  by  familiarifiog  us  with 
the  nature  and  variety  of  forms,  carries  us  to  the 
contemplation  of  beaufy^  as  lettefs,  which  are 
the  elements  of  calculation  and  compolhioi^ 
terminate  in  the  contemplation  of  truth.  Tbofe 
men  reft  iatisfied  with  a  condition  far  fiiort  <^ 
theperfe^on  of  their  nature,  whofe  minds  have 
never  opened  to  fuch  fublime  pleafures.  To  be 
always  fedcing  what  is  ufeful,  is  unworthy  of  a 
liberal,  and  inconfiftent  with  an  elevated,  cha- 

We  have  before  obferved,  that  moral  educa-  Chap.  4, 
tifm  ought  to  precede  the  intellectual,  and  that  uJ~r 

the  body  b  to 
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B  o  o  K  the  culture  of  the  body  ought  to  precede  that 
^  ^\  __^  of  the  mind.    The  nations  moft  attentive  to  the 
be  har-      formation  of  the  body^  ftrive  to  give  to  it  an 
*^^**y    athletic  habit,  which  >  injures  the  beauty  of  the 
without  in-  fliape,  and  ftunts  the  growth.    The  Lacedaemo- 
fpinngfc-  nians  avoid  this  error;  but  byimpofing  exce£> 
chtfa<5ter.    ^ve  labours  on  the  body,  they  engender  ferocity 
in  the  mind,  thinking  this  conducive  to  martial 
ipirit.     But,  as  we  before  obferved,  education 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  any  one  objedt,  nor 
chiefly  directed    to   fuch   obje€t«  as  military 
valour }  and  if  this  excellence  were  our  prin* 
cipal  concern,  it  would  not  be  infpired  by  the 
Spartan  difcipline.    For  neither  in  men  nor  in 
animals  does  valour  accompany  fullen  ferocity, 
but  is  rather  found  in  mild,  generous,  and  lion- 
like  natures. .  There  are  many  nations  who  de- 
light in  carnage,  that  are  deftitute  of  courage. 
The  Achaei  and  Heniochi  of  Fontus,   cow- 
ardly as  they  are,  feel  neither  horror  in  Ihed* 
ding,    nor   diiguft  in   tailing  human   blood; 
ibme   inland  nations  of   Afia   equal   or  fur- 
pafs    this  brutal  favagenefs;    they  are   cruel 
beads  of  prey,  not  valiant  men.     Even  the 
obflinate  fierceneis  of  Sparta  could  not  main- 
tain her  pre-eminence.    She  has  been  excdied 
by  her  neighbours  in  the  virtues  of  war  as  well 
as  of  peace.    While  the  Lacedaemonians  alone 
Cultivated    arms,   they  acquired   an    eaiy  af* 
cendency  over  undifciplined  troops.    But  fince 
their  neighbours  have  been  trained  to  martial 
exercifes,  they  have  approved  themfelves  fupe- 
rior  in  war  to  the  Spartans.    Neither  a  wolf  nor 

any 
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any  other  fuch  bloody  lavage^  but  only  a  brave  book 
man,  is  truly  qualified  to  maintain  an  honorable  ,  ^^-,_j 
confli£t.  For  mere  warlike  courage^  taken  fe- 
parately  by  itfelf,  is  a  doubtful  and  defective 
quality ;  and  cultivated  too  affiduoufly  by  the 
hardening  difcipline  of  toils  and  ftruggles,  will 
.  degrade  and  debafe  the  man,  blunt  his  facul- 
ties, narrow  his  foul,  and  render  him  as  bad  a 
fbldier  as  he  is  a  contemptible  citizen. 

The  gymnaflic,  therefore,  muft  be  taught  and  or  the  ex- 
exercifed  in  fubferviency  to  nobler  purfuits.  ^^|^^^ 
Till  the  age  of  puberty,  the  lighter  exercifes  therefpec* 
only  ihould  be  enjoined  and  pra£tifed  :  athletic  *»^*«««' 
exertions  and  a  forced  regimen  ought  to  be  pro* 
fcribed  and  prohibited ;  for  fuch  artificial  vio- 
lence would  mar  the  work  of  nature,  disfigure 
the  fhap6,  impede  the  growth,  and  foi:  ever  pre- 
vent the  attainment  of  manly  flrength.  That 
this  muilbe  its  effeA,  experience  evinces.  In  the 
long  lift  of  Olympic  vidlors,  fcarcely  two  or 
three  have  gained  the  prize,  both  Vhen  they 
were  boys  and  after  they  became  men.  Their 
capacities  were  checked,  and  their  powers  ex- 
haufled  by  premature  exertions  and  an  unfeafon- 
able  regimen.  During  the  three  years  imme- 
diately following  piiberty,  the  application  of 
youth  ihould  be  dire£t;ed  to  thofe  branches  of 
education  which  form  and  invigorate  the  mind* 
They  will  *then,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  be 
capable  of  fubmitting  to  a  regulated  diet,  and 
of  fuflaining  the  fatigue  of  athletic  exercifes- 
For  laborious  contention  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
l^ody  ought  not  to  take  place  at  the  fame  age ;  - 

the 
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B  o  o  C  the  exertimis  of  the  body  obftfuftiiig  thofe  ci 
the  mindy  and  the  exertions  of  the  mind  relax- 
ing the  vigour  of  the  body* 
ciu^.  5.       In  a  former  chapter,  fome  difficulties  occurred 
^T~     reQ>ed;ing  mufic,  and  fome  doubts  were  ilarted 
concerning  conc^ning  its  power  and  its  end*    Is  it  merdy 
mufic       a  foothing  recreation,  like  the  two  care-^kiBing 
Ilk  merely  powers  of  flcep  aod  wine  ?  Thus  they  are  cha- 
J^^^j  ra^lerifed  by  Euripides ;  tmd  it  muft  be  admow* 
ledged  that,  by  many,  mufic,  fleep,  and  wine, 
are  arranged  in  the  fame  dais,  and  ufed  for  the 
fiune  purpofe ;  to  which,  dancing,  alfo,  is  by 
oraneflen-  fomc  thought  to  Contribute.    Or  is  mufic  not 
rfdifc^!^  merely  a  recreative  paftime,  but  an  efGsntial 
piine?       branch  of  difcipline,  capable  of  moulding  and 
fafluoning  the  mind,  not  lefi  than  the  gymnaftk 
moulds  and  fafluons  the  body  ?  Or  is  the  efficaqr 
of  this  noble  art  limited  by  neither  of  thefe 
nfes,  and  mufic  to  be  regarded  neither  as  a  re* 
creation  from  pafi;  labours,  nor  a  preparation  foft 
future  exertions,  but  as  an  enjoyment  complete 
and  perfect  in  iti^f,  analogous  to  the  pleafure 
oran  enjoy-  eflential  to  moral    and   intelleAual   energies, 
ELT"  ^***^^»  forming  the  perfe£lioQ  of  man,  are  ^ 
leif}     ,    firable  on  their  own  account,  independently 
of  any  thing  that  has  preceded,  or  of  any  thing 
that  is  to  follow  them  i 
Difficddet      That  mufic,  confidered  as  a  branch  of  edu- 
Arf*^   cation,  is  not  merely  for  recreation  or  Qiort,  k 
tionl        deducible  from  this,  that  every  efibrt  of  atfcen^ 
tion,  and  therefore  the  learning  of  mufic,  is, 
in  children,  attended  rather  with  pain  than  plea- 
fiire«    It  is  equally,  evident,  thi^  children  are 

not 
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not  iaftruded  in  mufic  as  the  agreeable  employ-  boor 
ment  of  their  liberal  leifure ;  for  fuch  perfe6l; 
enjoyments  could  not  be  reliflied  by  their  im- 
perfect  faculties,  nor  the  mod  complete  fruits 
of  life  gathered  from  their  crude  immaturity* 
But,  perhaps,  children  are  taught  mufic  that 
it  may  contribute  in  their  riper  years,  to  their 
recreation,  their  improvement,  or  their  enjoy- 
ment. Yet  thefe  purpofes  may  be  better  at- 
tained without  learning  the  art,  or  ever  touch- 
ing the  lyre.  The  Perfian  and  Median  kings 
attain  them  completely,  when  they  enjoy  the 
eorreS;  execution  of  the  beft  roufical  per- 
fwraers ;  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  learning 
inufic,  boaft  that  they  can  readily  diflinguiih 
between  manly  and  effeminate  airs;  between 
ipelodies  that  contribute  to  moral  difcipline,  and 
€hofe  that  vitiate  the  mind,  or  diffipatethemfelves 
in  empty  found.  To  diflinguiih  and  relifli  good 
yi£tuais,  is  it  neceflary  to  be  a  cook  ?  Which 
of  the  poets  ever  introduced  Jupiter  finging  and 
harping?  Such  occupations  are  univerfally  af> 
cribed  to  inferior  divinities ;  and  among  meUf 
we  know  that  they  belong  to  mercenary  prac- 
titioners, whofe  undivided  application  to  mufic 
has  given  them  great  proficiency  in  this  art,  but 
has  debafed  their  fouls  and  narrowed  their  fiicul- 
ties;  whereas  by  truly  liberal  and  ingenious 
minds,  mufic  is  feldom  confidered  as  a  ferious 
engagement,  and  is  rftrely  pra6i;ifed,  but  as  a 
recreative  pailime,  or  a  natural  expanfion  of 
jovial  merriment.  Suqh  are  the  doubts  attend* 
ing  the  accurate  arrangement  and  proper  ufe  of 

mufic  i 
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BOOK  mufic ;  and  fuch  the  difficulties  in  afcertainuig 
^^\j  the  place  which  this  agreeable  art  ought  to 
hold,  and  the  fundtion  which  it  is  calculated  to 
perform,  in  the  important  fyftemv,  of  political 
difcipline. 
Sdutioa  of  Yet,  let  it  be  confidered  whether  this  refined 
A^diffi-  ^^^^  though  it  cannot  be  accurately  and  exclu- 
fively  referred  to  any  one  of  the  ends  above  fpe- 
cified,  may  not  in  fome  meafure  comprehend 
them  all.  Play  is  introduced  for  the  lake  of  re- 
creation i  and  affords  no  fmall  degree  of  plea- 
iure,  merely  as  a  repofe  from  the  pain  of  labour, 
of  which  it  is  the  natural  remedy.  But  the 
liberal  exercife  of  our  beft  energies  is  fweetened 
by  pleafure  as  well  as  ennobled  by  dignity  ;  for 
bappinefs,  which  confifts  in  this  exercife,  cer. 
tainly  includes  both  thefe  elements.  Now  mu- 
fie,  whether  fimple  or  accompanied  by  poetry, 
is  acknowledged  and  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
moil  delightful  of  pleafures ;  wherefore  Muiseus 
lays, 

**  Of  liuman  jopt  the  fweeteft  is  to  fing." 

On  this  account,  its  power  is  fummoned  to  glad- 
den  our  fefl;ivities,  to  brighten  and  exalt  the  en- 
joyments of  peace  and  proiperity.  Our  chil- 
dren, therefore,  ought  to  be  inilru6ted  in  mufic, 
becaufe  every  innocent  pleafure  id  not  only  ufe- 
ful  as  a  falutary  and  feafonable  recreation,  but 
defirable  in  itfelf  as  one  of  the  beft  enjoyments 
of  life.  But  as  the  lives  of  moil  men  are  a  con- 
tinual variation  of  toil  and  repofe,  they  are  apt 
to  confound  the  light  and  temporary  pleafure  of 

recrea- 
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recreation,  with  thofe  more  permanent  and  more  book 
ferious  joys,  which  conftitute  the  perfection  of  ^'  , 
human  happinefs ;  efpecially  fince  there  is  this 
refemblance  between  them,  that  neither  of 
them,  have  reference  tD  futurity,  our  noblell 
and  moil  delightful  energies  terminaHng  in 
themfelvesy  and  our  lighted  and  moft  frivolous 
paftimes,  being  the  medicine  oi'pq/l  labours,  and 
relative  to  nothing  that  is  future. 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  confideration,  whether  re-  The  effi- 
creation  and  enjoyment  be  not  both  of  them,  in  ^^^^  j^ 
this  cafe,  mere  acceflbries ;  and  whether  mufic,  moral  dir- 
if  properly  diredted,  may  not  effedt  a  more  im*  «*P**^ 
portant  purpofe ;  promote  moral  improvement, 
refine  the  fentiments,  and  exalt  the  chara6ler. 
Mufic  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  this  ten- 
dency, (hould  it  appear  capable  of  affedting  the 
paflions  and  changing  the  manners ;  and  that  it 
really  does  this,  manifefl;ly  appears  from  various  ^ 
examples,  and  particularly  from  the  melodies  of 
Olympus,  that  cannot  be  liflened  to  without  in- 
Ipiringenthufiafm,  which  is  plainly  a  moral  affec- 
tion.  Independently  of  meafure  or  melody,  even 
the  fimple  cries  of  nature,  when  faithfully  imi- 
tated, powerfully  excite  our  fympathy,  and  dif- 
pofe  us  to  joy  or  to  ^rief.     Mufic  is  naturally 
pleafant,  and  the  main  obje6l  of  moral  educittion 
is  to  teach  us  to  be  pleafed  or  offended  as  pro- 
priety requires,  to  love  what  ^s  truly  amiable,  and 
to  hate  what  is  truly  deteftable.  -  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  of  more  importance  than  to  learn  this  art, 
and  by  cuftom  to  confirm  our  approbation  of 
thofe  rythmical  fucceffions  of  melodious  founds^ 

VOL.  II.  X  which 
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ft  o  o  R  which  iarc  expreffive  of  decent  and  dignified  maia-r 
^  ^'     .  ners,  of.manly  and  honourable  actions.   Ingenu- 
ous and  well-difciplined  natures  find  in  the  varie* 
tics  of  melody  and  rhythm,  ilriking  refemblances 
of  anger  and  meeknefs,  of  manlinefs  andtemper- 
ance^  and  of  all  other  fuch  moral  affeftions,  as 
The  caufe  ^cH  as  of  their  contraries.    This  is  proved  by  the 
of  thUeffi-  efie6t  of  mufical  performance  ;  which,  while  we 
piamci'     liftcn  to  it,  changes  the  form  and  quality  of 
the  foul,  melts  it  to  tendernefs,  or  hardens  it  to 
fortitude  ;  and  the  habit  of  being  thus  power- 
fully affe6led  by  the  refemblances  of  manners, 
is  nearly  related  to  that  of  being  affected  ftill 
more  powerfully  by  their  realities ;  fince,  were 
we  highly  delighted  with  looking  on  a  portrait, 
for  no  other  reafon  tfian  its  beautiful  form,  it 
would  follow  of  neceffity,  that  we  ftiould  alfo  be 
ftill  more  delighted  with  beholding  the  originaK 
Of  all  the  obje6ts  of  our  fenfes,  founds  dre  the 
moft  ftriking  refemblances  of  manners.    The 
obje6ls  of  our  touch  and  of  our  tafte  have  no 
I  moral  refemblance  whatever  :  and  even  in  the 

objedls  of  our  fight,  fhapes  and  colours,  the 
refemblance  is  faint  and  imperfect,  becaufe 
calm  and  motionlefs,  and  rather  a  mere  fign  of 
manners  than  their  natural  imitation,  fince  man- 
ners  can  only  be  exhibited  by  actions,  and  there* 
fore  only  reprefented  by  niotions,  by  which  alone 
actions  are  forcibly  exprefled.  Yet  even  the 
mere  figns  of  manners  are  not  to  be  rejected  as 
things  ufelefs  in  education  j  and  our  youth 
ought,  doubtlefs,  rather  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  Polygnotus,  and  fuch  artifts  as  fldlfully 

employ 
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employ  thofe  figns  or  marks,  than  ftare  on  the  BOOK 
unmeaning  produ6lions  of  Paufon,  But  if  the  ,_  ^'  ^ 
mere  figns  be  ufeful,  how  much  more  efficacious 
mull  be  the  refemblances.  And  fuch  refem- 
blances  evidently  prevail  in  the  melodies  ;  each 
of  which  having  its  diftinfilive  character,  pro-  . 
duces  its  peculiar  efFe6l ;  fo  that  our  afFe6tion 
changes  with  each  change  of  the  mufic  ;  and  in 
hearing  one  melody  we  are  agitated  with  quite 
different  emotions  from  thofe  with  which  we 
were  affe6l:ed  upon  hearing  another.  At  the  will 
of  a  fkilful  compofer,  the  mind  expands  into  joy, 
or  contrasts  into  grief  j  fome  airs  melt  us  into 
fbftnefs,  while  the  Dorian  mode  confirms  our 
fortitude,  and  the  Phrygian  in(pires  us  with 
enthufiafm.  Thefe  remarks  have  been  well 
illtifi;rated  by  the  writers  on  mufic,  who  take 
experience  for  their  guide ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  efficacy  of  time,  that  is  of  rhythm 
or  meafure,  is  not  lefe  than  the  efficacy  of  tune, 
that  is  of  the  mode?  and  melodies.  Some  move- 
ments are  brilk  and  lively,  others  grave  and  fe- 
date  ;  fome  vulgar,  and  expreffive  of  irregular 
paffions  ;  others  liberal,  and  expreffive  of  well- 
governed  afie6lions.  But  mufic  confifts  in  the 
&ilful  combination  of  time  and  tune,  from  which 
its  power  appears  manifeftly ;  and,  therefore,  the 
propriety  of  teaching  it  to  youth,  efpecially  as 
mufic  is  naturally  pleafant,  and  the  attention  of 
that  early  age  is  difficultly  detained  in  any  exer- 
cife  or  employment  in  which  pleafure  is  not  an 
ingredient.  It  appears  alio  that  there  is  an 
affinity  between  meafures  and  melodies,  and  that 
X  2  both 
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•BOOK  both  have  a  near  relation  to  the  foul  j  from 
.  _^^_f  which  fome  have  inferred  that  the  foul  is  har- 
mony, and  others,  that  harmony  is  one  of  its 
eflential  attributes. 
Cfc^  ^        We  now  proceed  to  examine  whether  children 
Thatciui-   ^ould  be  taught,  not  only  to  underftand  and 
drenfliouw  relifli,  but  to  pra6tice  and  perform  muiic.    This 
to  ^xrm  qu^ftioo  muft  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative ; 
muiic.        for  it  is  impoffible,  at  leail  exceedingly  difficult, 
to  be  a  good  judge  of  performances  which  we  are 
6urfelves  unable  to  execute ;  and  whatever  afiec- 
tions  or  qualities  mufic  may  excite  or  produce,  its 
efficacy  will  be  the  ftronger  when  it  is  the  work 
of  our  own  hands.     Befides  this,  children  re- 
quire fome  employment  to  occupy  and  exhauft 
their  reillefs  a^ivity;  for  which  reafon  Archy- 
tas's  rattle  is  no  contemptible  invention,  fince 
while  Ihaking  this  noify  plaything,  their  activity 
is  agreeably  and  harmle&ly  employed.    Educa- 
,  tion,  well  dire6led,  is  the  rattle  of  boys ;  and  at 
this  age  they  may  be  taught  arts,  which  it  would 
mifbecome  them  afterwards  to  exercife,  but  of 
which  the  pra6tice  in  youth  will  enable  them  in 
manhood  to  reliih  works  of  art  the  better,  and 
to  appreciate  them  the  more  ikilfuUy.    The  ob- 
je^lion  to  mufic  as  illiberal,  may  be  eafily  re- 
moved,  if  we  diitinguifli  between  that  talle  and 
fkill  in  the  art,  which  would  difqualify  a  man 
from  performing  the  offices  of  a  citizen,  and  that 
taile  and  fkill  which  would  be  attended  with  no 
fuch  pernicious  effe6l.     If  the  mufic  that  we 
fludy,  enervates  or  debafes  the  foul,  or  the  in- 
flruments  on  which  we  pra£life,  diflort'  or  ea- 
ID  feeble 
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feeble  the  body»  or  if  the  mind  13  narrowed  by  B  o  o  K 
the  intenfe  application  to  one  fecondary  pur-  .  -^,_^ 
fuit,  it  is  plain  that  this  ingenious  art  will  occa- 
£on  much  mifchief',  and  both  incapacitate  the 
young  for  learning  their  political  duties,  and 
difqualify  the  old  from  perfbrtning  them  honour- 
ably.  The  artificial  and  complicated  mufic, 
therefore,  which  has  little  other  merit  than  the 
difficulty  of  execution,  and  little  other  effect 
than  to  aftonifli  the  gaping  multitude,  but  which 
has  engrofled  and  degraded  our  public  exhibi- 
tions, ought  never  to  have  been  introduced  into 
education,  whofe  beft  purpofes  it  is  only  calcu- 
lated to  pervert.* 

Mufical  performance  may  be  cultivated,  and  To  what 
manual  dexterity  acquired ;  but  the  degree  in  ^^^kaT" 
which  they  are  defirable,  is  limited  by  that  pro-  ought  to  be 
ficiency  requifite  for  enabling  us  to  relilh  liberal  ^^**^«** 
rhythms  and  manly  melodies,  not  to  pradlife 
thofe  vulgar  fleights  and  mufical  trifles  which 
delight  children,  flaves,  and  even  fome  brute 
animals.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  fimplefi:  Wbatio- 
inftruments  deferve  the  preference,  as  fitteft  for  J^^*^^^ 
the  purpofe  of  education.     The  flute,  the  harp,  be  employ- 
and  others  of  that  kind,  are  to  be  rejected  as  too  ^* 
artificial  and  complex,  and  requiring  more  atten- 
tion and  praftice  than  liberal  minds  can  fpare 
from  more  important  purfuits.     The  flute  is,  be- 
fides,  better  fitted  to  excite  enthufiafm  than  to 
regulate  the  afie^ons,  and  is  therefore  better 

^,  For  better  mderfiandiiig  wbat  follows  eoncemhig  mufic,  the 
reader  mxy  cQofiilt  Hifiorf  of  Ancient  Greecei  v.ii^  cv.  p.  238. 
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BOOK  adapted  to  purgation  than  to  inftrufitioir;  to 
^'  operate  as  a  violent  remedy  undfer  violent  di& 
orders  of  the  mind^  than  to  ferve  in  nfuai  health 
for  falutary  nourifliment.  In  playing  the  flute 
it  is  impoflible  to  ufe  the  voice,  on  which  ac- 
count our  anceftors  finally  rejected  this  inllru- 
ment,  which  they  had  firil  introduced  into  edu- 
cation with  innumerable  other  nbvelties,  amidfl 
the  intoxication  of  their  Perfian  vidtories.  A£i 
ter  the  repulfe  of  Xerxes,  a  Lacedaemonian  &L'» 
hibiting  at  his  own  expence  a  chorus  of  mufic, 
himfelf  played  on  the  flute ;  and  there  was  then 
fcarcely  an  Athenian  citizen  totally  unac- 
quainted with  this  inilrument,  as  appears  by  the 
pi£lure  dedicated  by  Thrafyppus  of  the  fnufical 
exhibition,  which  he  defrayed  and  direSted^ 
But  on  mature  reflection,  the  flute  was  profcribed 
in  education,  and  its  ufe  forbidden  to  freemen ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  dulcimer  and 
various  other  infl;ruments  of  different  (hapes  and 
names,  which  are  fitly  employed  for  amufing 
the  vulgar,  by  their  admitting  wonderful  dii^ 
plays  of  manual  dexterity.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
well-contrived  fable,  which  fays,  that  Minerva, 
after  inventing  the  flute,  rejected  its  ufe.  The 
reafon  why  (he  did  fo,  is  not  a  bad  one ;  namely» 
that  flie  was  angry  at  feeing  how  much  the  blow- 
ing of  the  flute  diftorted  her  countenance.  Yet 
it  is  far  more  probable,  that  Minerva,  who  is 
believed  to  prefide  over  learning  and  fcience, 
difdained  an  infl^rument  which  contributed  no- 
thing to  mental  improvement;  which  neither 
fortified  difcipline,  nor  Iharpened  intellect,  nor 
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^evated  fentiment.    All  complex  and  difficult  book 
inftruments  are,  therefore,  to  be  banilhed  from  ._^*  ,  ^ 
the  pure  region  of  education,  and  to  be  con- 
Cignfid  to  tbe  fordid  difplays  of  mercenary  prac- 
titioners, who  cultivate  mufic,  not  for  any  falu- 
tary  purpofe,  but  for  the  low  gratification  of  an 
illiberal  audience ;  whom  fuch  things  only  can 
pleafe  as  nouri(h  their  corrupt  paifions,  by  a 
mean  compliance  with  which,  the  mufical  per- 
formers in  our  days  difqualify  themfelves  in 
mind  and  body,  from  performing  the  duties  of 
good  citizens. 

In  mufic  two  things  are  to  be  confidered.  Chap.;, 
tune  and  time,  the  varieties  of  the  former  con-  j^^^^  ^ 
ftituting  the  different  modes  and  melodies,  the  mufic. 
varieties  of  the  latter  conftituting  the  different 
meafures  and  rhythms.     Are  all  thefe  grada- 
tions and  all  thefe  proportions  of  found  to  be 
ufed  indifferently,  or  ought  due  fele3;ion  to  be 
made  ?  Ought  this  feleSion  to  be  invariably  the 
f^ijie,  or  ought  it  to  be  modified  by  the  different 
ends  and  purpofes  of  mufical  performance  ?  And 
in  mufic,  which  is  the  principal,  time  or  tune  ? 
For  minute  and  circumftantial  folutions  of  thefe 
quefiions,  we  refer  to  the  philofophical  writers 
on  mufic,  meaning  to  touch  but  fligbtly  on  the 
fubjed;,  and  as  far  as  feems  requifite  in  a  work 
on  legiflation.     We  approve  the  general  divi-  itsdlvifion 
fion  of  mufic  into  moral,  practical,   and  rap-  p,^^^^ 
turous ;  according  as  it  ia  fitted  to  regulate  our  and  nptu- 
affections,  to  excite  us  to  a6t:ion,  or  to  inipire  "^' 
us  with  enthufiafin.     Experience  proves  that 
different  melodies  and  rhythms  are  refpe^lively 

X  4  adapted 
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BOOK  adapted  to  thefe  different  purpofes  ;  fo  that  sa 

moral  llrains  are  to  be  employed  for  mental  dif- 

cipHne  and  liberal  pleafure,  the  enthufiaftic,  and 

fometimes  the  practical,  may  be  liftened  to  for 

the  purpofe  of  what,  by  a  natural  metaphor,  is 

called  purgation%  which  (hall  be  more  fuUy  ex- 

What  u     plained  in  our  treatife  on  Poetry,     Let  it  fuffice 

Mreaiion    **'  p^^fent  to  obferve,  that  thofe  paffions  (fuch 

of  thcpaf.  is  the  unifon  of  minds)  by  which  one  per(bn  is 

fions  by     ftrongly  affe6fced,  are  felt  in  a  certain  degree  by 

all  around  him^ ;  and,  therefore,  when  IkilfuUy. 

exprefled  by  the  mufician,  they  will  be  power* 

fully  communicated,  efpecially  to  thofe  who, 

by  their  natural  conftitution,  are  peculiarly  ex« 

pofed  to  their  influence;  and  whofe  extreme 

fenlibility  will  thus  be  excited  and  agitated,  and 

thereby  purified  and  reiined%   and  (as  mektn^ 

choly 

^  Plutarch  de  Audidone*  p.  4«  edit  P^i*  quotes  a  (aying  of  the 
philofopher  Arifton*  that  neither  a  hath  nor  a  diicmirfe  did  any  good 
unleTs  they  cleanfed  and  purified ;  ufing  the  verb  from  which  the  fub» 
fiantive  here  tranflated  <*  purgation"  is  derived.  In  the  following  fen* 
tence,  by  a  bold  mixture  of  metaphors*  he  fays,  Xoyw  ipiju,ci  th*  l^tsL^oua 
•X^«''»f  roXXrjf  mu  a^CxuniTo;  ynt^ffon  ixxadopt).  **  That  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  to  philofophers,  who,  by  the  feverity  of  their  exhoiw 
tationSf  purge  our  underilanding  firom  the  thick  darknefs  and  blunt- 
nefs  with  wh  ch  they  are  filled/' 

^.  Compare  above*  c.  v.   oExpotf/Aiioi  tv»  fjufjanpnn  yvymnm  xwmt 

*  This  obfcure  fenteace  is  belt  exphdned  by  a  eolhiteral  paflage 
in  Plato  de  Kepvblica*  p*  625.  edit.  Ficmi.  He  is  treating  of  xhm 
necellity  of  combining  in  a  welUdiredted  educations  mufic  with  the 
gymnaftic ;  becaufe  men  who  apply  only  to  mufic,  will  foften  into 
effeminacy ;  and  thofe  who  apply  only  to  the  gymnaftic,  will  harden 
into  brutality.  In  expanding  and  DluArating  this  nbfervatiom  be 
hys  that  lirength  is  increafed  and  courage  confirmed  by  the  gymnaftic  s 
but  what  will  happen  if  a  youth  it  trained  to  the  gymnaftic  only 7 
VXy  u  Ti  vmf  avra  ^iXo^ds;  if  rn  ^'VXfy  «ri  otrri  {juotOnfiaroi  ywofxoa^ 
vifvoif  ov  (>mi/xacTS(9  ovti  Koya  f/Mw^f  mt  tik  oA^ik  ftvnxn;,  ctaQtfH 
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chohf  is  purged  hy  tears^')  difburdened  and  light*  B  00  % 
ened  with  a  pleafurable  relief.    Thus  it  is  that, 

at 


^1  xduxtt^f  nsu  Tvf  Xoy  yvpvtaUi  m'ti  ux  lyet^/uiEyM^  2^ii  rqi^^JiMw,  «/3( 
dtaxAdeu^pEvttfy  tw  aujQTinuf  avrti,  **  In  this  cafe^  even  (hould  he 
naturally  be  endowed  with  an  ingenuous  and  inquificive  mind,  yet 
having  nevier  tailed  the  pleaforea  neither  of  fcience*  nor  inveftiga- 
tiont  nor  reaibn>  nor  the  other  mujicy  his  condition  as  a  man  will  be 
that  of  blindnefs,  deafnefs,  and  debility,  his  faculties  having  never  been 
nourijhfdy  excited^  agitated^  and  purge^^  What  Plato  meant 
by  (ayiagf  the  other  m^fict  may  be  underftood  by  the  words  of 
Strabo  in  the  admirable  mythological  digreflion  in  his  Tenth  Book, 
where  he  remounts  to  the  root  and  fburce  of  myiHciim  In  the  human 
heart,  and  examines  the  fabulous  traditions  and  religious  arcana  of 
his  country,  with  that  liberal  criticifin  which  became  an  hiftorian> 
that  was  a  traveller  and  a  philoibpher.  w  ^r»  ya^  it^at  xa»  rvro* 
T»;  Wif^^nnm^  TOTi  fAoXic^  ^^iko^oLk  th^  9e»fo  vrea  wt^trvo-r  ai/,iwm 
3'ait  Xiyoi  T»;,  cT»y  iv^MfAOftjai'  Tounoy  h  to  x^(**'  '^^  "ro  lo^ra^uv  xou 
TO  ^iXcono^uy  Kou  jxuo'tKrn  wJtfVT^h*  /xt»  yctf  »  Ti?  %x.%rwTi%  t^  ts 
;^f  1^  ytrvtcu  *ruf  fAMriKow  tt{  liiwadtMK  r^nrorrwf  ret^  rtj^xg  n  roif 
ovfivoawi^f  KM  Ou/AiAat;,  xai  axntou^f  mu  oXXoi;  roti^roi;,  ^aaSaXKtdQca  to 
TpayfAX*  aWct  in  ^wtk  fl  tw  wa»5.u/uiaT«t»»  i|«Tafi<r6«  Ttiv  ap;^v  ivdEv^i 
i;^«o«.  Koi  ^  TVTO  fju/O'txifif  ixoXio'nr  o  9rXo(Twy,  xoi*  it*  n-foripoy  o« 
srv6«yo^iioi,  ttiv  (piXoa(ofl»»y*  xai  JcaT«  df^jioftecf  to*  xoo*/mov  oi/HsWeu* 
^rour  TO  fintfixav  Ocm  tpyoy  viroXap  f  avoyTf;*  Ovro  }f  xdti  ou  Mtiovu  OfOM 
Kdu  AvoXXory  Mtf0-(vytTT)(,  xxi  ii  iro*Y)Ttxt!  ?r0(9»  u/AinrrixD  »ov^*  o<7tevTw;  ^i 
xoM  mv  TMT  Yidwv  xaTa0^it;ii»  t^  fAWixti  v^oT»tfW<n  tot  vetf  to  ivayopOtfTixOf 
r«  y»  TOK  OsoKfryvf  ov. — ^  It  has  been  ivell  Oud,  that  a  man  moft 
imitates  the  gods,  when  he  does  good ;  but  it  would  be  better  faidf 
when  he  is  happy ;  that  is,  when  he  enjoys  merriment  and  feilivity 
chaftifed  by  the  decent  charms  of  mufic  and  philofophy.  For  though 
mufic  is  often  degraded  in  our  theatres,  in  our  ftreets,  and  at  our 
entertainments,  into  the  pander  of  fenfual  paiiions,  yet  the  art  itfelf 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  arraigned,  but  rather  the  merit  of  that 
diidpline  fairly  efiimated,  of  which  mufic  is  the  principle  and  the 
iburce.  On  this  ground  Plato,  and  the  Pythagoreans  before  him* 
called  philofophy,  mufic,  maintained  that  the  world  fubfifted  by 
harmony,  and  that  mufic  in  its  lai^geft  fenfe,  meaning  arrangemdii 
and  proportion,  flione  in  every  work  of  the  gods.  The  mules  them- 
felves  are  goddefles ;  Apollo  is  the  leader  of  the  mufes ;  and  poetry^ 
which  originally  confified  in  hymns,  was  invented  to  fing  the  praifet 
of  the  divinity.     To  mufic  the  ancients  alfo  referred  nooral  philofii* 

^  Plato  de  Repub.  L  ixx. 
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B  o  o  K  at  the  celebration  of  Orgic  rites,  enthufiafin 
,  vents  itfelf  and  evaporates  in  thofe  facred 
melodies,  during  the  performance  of  which  the 
mind  undergoes  a  kind  of  purgation,  and  is 
thereby  cured  of  its  frenzy.  The  fame  thing 
happens  in  all  other  violent  affe£tions,  whofe 
exceiTes  cure  themfelves;  and  of  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  preceding  agitation  has  been  the 
greater,  the  fubfequent  relief  proves  the  more 
delightful. 
The  differ-  To  this  purpofe  theatrical  mufic  might  be  hap* 
dp'  ^ut'  P^y  diredted ;  but  as  the  fpe£tators  at  theatres 
their  na- '  conlift,  uot  merely  of  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
^ffV"^  ened,  but  of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate ;  of  me- 
chanics, manufadturers,  fervants,  and.flaves; 
fuch  perfbns  require  paftimes  fuitable  to  their 
tafte  i  and  their  perverfe  minds  can  relifli  none 
but  perverfe  mufic ;  a  mufic  overftrained  by  the 
vehemence  of  contention,  and  disfigured  by  a 
crowd  of  motley  embellifliments.  But  that 
which  is  a  fit  amufement  for  flaves  and  men  of 
fervile  chara6lers,  would  be  of  all  things  the 
mofl:  improper  for  the  liberal  difcipline  of  youth* 
To  the  purpofe  of  education,  the  manly  Doric, 
and  other  congenial  moral  melodies,  are  found 
to  be  the  befi;  adapted.    Socrates  in  Plato's  Re» 


phy,  or  ethicfy  confidering  as  the  gift  of  Heaven  whatever  tended  to 
exalt  and  purify  the  mind.  *'* 

*  Literally,  «  coDlidering  as  near  to  the  gods  whatever  ii  corre^ve  of 
the  mind."  If  every  work  of  the  gods  partook  of  mufic,  then  moral 
philofophy,  as  corredHve  of.  the  mind  and  a  gift  of  Heaven,  might  bo 
referred  to  muiic  as  the  fpecies  is  to  its  genus.  But  this  will  not  neceflarily 
follow,  if  we  tnmflate  with  Cafaubon>  **  that  all  mufic  is  the  wori^  of  tbo 
gods." 


public 
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public  admits  no  other  modes  of  mufic  but  the  BOOK 
Dorian  and  Phrygian ;  but  there  is  an  inconfift-  ^  ^*_  ^^i 
ency  in  admitting  the  latter  after  he  had  ex- 
eluded  the  ufe  of  the  flute,  for  the  Phrygian  is 
among  melodies  what  the  flute  is  among  inilru* 
ments,  a  pat)tetic  enthuiiaftic  drain;  and  fo 
peculiarly  adapted  to  dithyrambics,  that  when 
Philoxenus  attempted  to  fet  thefe  rapturous 
hymns  to  Doric  muflc,  he  found  the  thing  im* 
poffible,  and  naturally  reverted  to  the  Phrygian 
mode*  The  Dorian  is  to  be  preferred  for  its 
firmnefs,  gravity,  and  ftability,  as  holding  the 
middle  place  between  two  excefles,  that  of  fury 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  effeminacy  on  the 
Other. 

In  education  we  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of  The  diflfer- 
poflibility  and  propriety ;  and  propriety  gene-  Jj^jje- 
rally  lies  in  the  middle  between  two  vicious  ex-  fpcAivdy 
tremes.     Propriety,   therefore,   is   mediocrity ;  ^^t**^ 
but  this  mediocrity,  in  practical  matters,  does  periods  of 
not  confifl:  in  an  indivifible  point,  but  admits  of  ^'*"^'^*' 
confiderable  latitude,  and  is  to  be  modified  in 
difierent  cafes  by  different  circumfl;ances ;   and 
in  the  cafe  of  mufic,  chiefly  by  the  circumftance 
of  age.     Strong  founds  and  rapid  movements 
accord  not  with  the  debility  of  declining  years. 
The  writers  on  this  fiibjedl,   therefore,  jufl:ly 
blame  Socrates  for  banifliing  the  gentle  languor 
of  foft  mufic,  as  producing  the  noxious  confe- 
quences  of  wine,  when  the  ardo!ir  of  intoxica- 
tion  has  given  place  to  painful  lafiitude  or  lift- 
.  lefs  torpor.     But  men  meafure  every  thing  by 
their  own  (tandard ;  and  that  may  be  approved 

by 
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B  o  o  K  by  old  age,  which  feems  feeble  or  languid  to 
the  prime  of  life.  Youth,  alfo,  has  a  raufic  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  it.  This  is  the  Lydian, 
which  unites  grace  with  ftrength,  and  while  it 
regulates  the  affections,  has  no  fmall  tendency 
alfo  to  embellifh  the  manners.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  poffibility,  mediocrity,  and  propriety,  are 
views  and  boundaries,  of  which,  in  education, 
we  ought  never  to  lofe  fight. 
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BOOK  VI.* 


INTRODUCTION. 


T  N  this  Book   Ariftotle  approves  himfelf,  as  B  o  o  K 

even  Locke  acknowledges, ' "  a  mailer  in  po-  ^^* 
litics;"  furpailing  in  perfpicuity  and  precifion 
every  writer  ancient  or  modern  in  explaining 
how  "  civil  fociety  is  formed  into  different  mo- 
dels of  government,  and  the  feveral  Ijpecies  of 
it*/*  His  writings  on  this  fubjedl  are  eminently 
diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  his  rivals  ^nd  de- 
tractors. Afluming  a  loftier  (land,  his  light  has 
a  wider  range ;  and  while  his  fituation  is  more 
commanding,  his  eye  is  alfo  more  piercing.  A 
great  part  of  his  life  was  employed  in  doing  for 
moral  and  political  philofophy,  that  which,  with 
regard  to  modem  geometry,  Vieta  and  Defcartes 
began;  Barrow  and  Leibnitz  and  Newton  fo 
wonderfully  carried  on  and  improved ;  and  that 
which  Waring  and  a  few  others  of  our  contem- 
poraries are  ftriving  flill  further  to  extend  and 
perfeft.  The  extraordinary  elevation  which 
that  noble  fcience  has  attained,  is  owing  chiefly 

*  Commonly  pnbliihed  as  Book  IV. 
'  See  Locke's  Letter  to  King. 

to 
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B  O  O  K  to  obftinate  and  patient  induftry  in  improving 
and  perfefibing  the  iigns  by  which  our  notions 
of  magnitude  are  compared  ;  and  the  refiilts  of 
our  comparifons  furely  drawn,  and  clearly  ex- 
preffed.  The  Stagirite  was  equally  fuccefsful 
with  thofe  great  men,  in  the  ftill  more  import- 
ant tafk  of  fimplifying  and  improving  the  Iigns 
or  expreffions  by  which  comparifons  are  made, 
involving  the  civil  happinefs  of  mankind  and 
the  beft  interefts  of  fociety.  His  diftinfibion 
between  the  effential  members  of  a  common* 
wealth  and  its  barely  ornamental  concomitants; 
his  divifions  and  definitions  of  the  different  forms 
of  government,  with  the  important  principle  by 
which  the  form  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  fub- 
flance;  the  mutual  relations  between  govern- 
ment and  laws ;  and  the  relations  between  both 
thefe  and  the  variable  moral  nature  of  man, 
which  make  thofe  inftitutions  and  arrangements, 
that  are  juft  and  falutary  in  one  country,  unjuft 
and  pernicious  in  another ;  thefe  and  other  col- 
lateral points  are  explained  in  the  prefent  Book, 
with  a  copioufnefs  that  affords  fatisfa6tion,  and 
a  clearnefs  that  defies  contradi£lion. 

In  treating  of  the  Jbvereignty  in  a  date,  our 
author  analyfes  this  complex  obje6l  into  delibe- 
rative, appointing  or  eledkive,  and  judicial, 
powers.  To  juftify  his**divifion  in  comparifon 
with  that  which  modem  writers  have  fubftituted 
in  its  ftead ;  namely,  powers  legiflative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial;  it  maybe  obferved  that  in 
every  community  the  fovereignty,  whether  re- 
fiding  in  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  mufl  necef- 

farily 
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farily  be  employed  in  deliberating  concerning  book 
public  meafures ;  in  ele6ling  or  appointing^  ma-      ^' 
giilrates ;   or  in  diftributing  juftice,   and   de- 
ciding differences.     But  the  work  of  legiflation, 
when  once  complete,   ought  never  afterwards, 
according  to  our  author,  to  be  touched  but  with 
a  cautious  and  trembling  hand^ ;.  and  to  fay  that 
the  a6tual  fovereign,  whether  king,  nobles,  or 
commons,  or  all  three  colle6iively,  are  invefted 
with  the  plenitude  of  legiflative  authority,  is 
in  his  opinion  to  grant  to  them  a  power,  which, 
in  its  full  extent,  they  cannot  ever  rightfully 
exercife,  unlefs  it  could  be  fuppofed  that  one 
generation  of  men  might  be  fairly  entitled  to 
intercept'from  pofterity  the  improvement  made, 
and  the  ligh^  accumulated  in  the  lojig  courfe  of 
preceding  ages.     To  do  this,  is  a  ilretch  of  au- 
thority to  which  the  moft  defpotrc  princes  of 
Afia  have  never  yet  laid  plaim.     In  the  abfo- 
lutQ  monarchies  of  Europe,  while  unjuil  wars 
were  undertaken,  exorbitant  taxes  impofed,  and 
temporary  regulations  reQ)e€ling  every  public 
meafure  capricioufly  made,  and  capricioufly  abo- 
liflied,  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  refpeftive 
kingdoms  were  acknowledged  and  refpefited  by 
thofe  branded  as  the  wiidefl  and  moil  furious 
deipots.    In  matters  of  policy,  that  cannot  be 
juft  or  fit,  which  never  can  be  ufeful  j  and  our 
tothor  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  never  can  be 
ufeful  for  a  nation  completely  and  fuddenly  to 
depart  from  its  hereditary  inftitutions :  a  depar- 

^  See  above,  b.lL  c  vi.  p.  1x7. 
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BOOK  ture  whichy  deilroying  that  principle  on  which 
J[^-  the  efficacy  of  all  laws  is  founded,  would  de- 
.  ftroy  government  itfelf* ;  that  illuftrioas  work 
of  nature,  which  mere  human  {y>wers,  as  they 
could  not  originally  eftablifh  it,  cannot  have  a 
right  to  purfue  thofe  meafures  by  which  it  is 
mod  likely  to  be  eventually  overturned.  "* 

The  branch  of  government  now  denominated 
the  executive,  Ariftotle  calls  the  appointing 
power,  when  it  refides  in  one;  the  etefting 
power,  when  it  refides  in  many.  His  language 
is  more  accurate  than  our's.  To  give  orders, 
and  to  appoint  or  ele6t  thofe  empowered  to. 
carry  them  into  execution,  is  doubtlefs  a  branch 
of  the  fovereignty ;  but  the  part  merdy  execu- 
tive belongs  to  low  inftruments ;  and  all  the  in- 
termediate fun6tions^  between  the  firfl  order  or 
appointment,  and  the  final  execution  or  effe€b^ 
fall  within  the  department  of  dependent  and  re* 
Iponfible  minifters. 

After  thus  analyfing  the  fovereignty,  the  au» 
thor  proceeds  to  examine  how  its  di^rent  ele- 
ments are  difl:ributed  in  the  different  forms  of 
government,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a  well-conftituted  comn)onwealth ;  holding 
the  jufl:  mean  between  the  vicious  extremes  of 
domineering  oligarchy  and  furious  democracy.^ 
Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  copioufnefi  and 
perfpicuity  with  which  he  explains  under  what 
circumilances    democratical    and    oligarchical 

^  See  aboye»  b.  u.  c.  ti.  p.  xig, 
*  Ibid  b.  i.  cii.  p.  15,  &  feq. 
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]aw9  are  to  be  altetnMely  fbleded ;  and  on  whal  B  o  o  i; 
occst&ens  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ought  to  ^^ 
l^  entirely,  and  exclufively  adopted^  but  rather 
both  to  be  Mended  into  one  really  political  and 
truly  ialutaryinftitution.  The  perfection  of  fH'ac* 
tical  matters,  as  he  often  obferves,  lies  not  in  a 
fixed  and  indivifible  point;  it  varies  with  the 
indefinite  variation  o^'  circumilanees ;  but  the 
beft  practical  tefts  of  good  government,  he 
holds  to  be  univerfally  the  two  following:  firft^ 
when  men  of  the  middle  ranka  abound  more  than 
either  the  infolent  rieh  or  the  turbulent  rapacious 
poor  i,  and  fecondly,  when  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  determining  to  which  of  the  fimple  forms  a( 
governmentthe  conftitution  moft  inclines,  and 
ought  moft  properly  to  be  referred.  There  is  a 
pleafure  not  to  be  exprefled,  but  which  every 
friend  to  his  country  muft  warmly  feel,  in  re^ 
fleeting  that  Ariftotle's  two  tefts  are  more  appli* 
cable  to  the  government  eftabliftied  in  this 
iihwd,  than  to  any  other  which  hiftory  exhibits. 

The  praifes  which  the  author  beftows  on  the 
fuperior  happinefs  of  the  middle  clafies  in  fo- 
ciety,  tends  to  reconcile  the  people  at  large  with 
their  refpeCtive  lots,  and  to  (hew  that  the  con* 
dition  to  which  every  man  by  an  ordinary  de» 
gree  of  prudence  and  good  fortune  may  attain, 
is  preciiely  the  beft  in  which  he  could  be  placed. 
The  miferies  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  con- 
vulfions  of  nations,  originate  in  that  moft  pre- 
valent and  widely  difFufed  error  of  confidering 
rather  their  relative  than  their  abfolute  advan- 

vou  u.  T  tages. 
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BOOK  tagesV  To  the  bleffings  of  health  and  compe^ 
^'  tency,  with  fecurity  and  a  good  confcience,  what 
flender  additions  can  be  made  by  the  moft  ex* 
tenfive  power  and  moft  unbounded  opulence  I 
The  loweil  iituation  in  civilized  fociety  is  pre* 
ferable  to  the  higheft  among  barbarians.  But 
inftead  of  contemplating  with  grateful  complft- 
cence  the  real  enjoynoents  within  its  reach,  dii^ 
content  broods  over  its  comparative  inferiority  ; 
and  each  thinking  too  highly  of  himfelf,  even 
the  more  fortunate  individuals  will  fcarcely  al- 
low that  full  juftice  is  done  to  their  merit  { 
while  they  depreciate  the  prodigious  fum  com- 
mon to  all,  and  magnify  the  minute  differences 
by  which  the  ihares  are  diftinguilhed. 


*  Suique  ipikin»  PuUa  arbitrht  quo  a  prasknif  <|uil^  snioane 
itntdri  vulty  penituiile.    T*  Liv.  L  yi.  c  xxxiv* 
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BOOK  VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Gcvemmenis  — *  Tlkeir  dqff^kaHon.  '^Demoemcy-^IU 
Jour  kinds.  •—  Conftiintiom  *->  One  thing  by  lam  •— 
Another  in  fa£L  —  Materiak  r^eHively  Jitted  Jbr 
different  governments.  —  Mixed  gaoemments.  —  Tejts 
of  good  government.  —  How  governments  may  be  me* 
liorated.  —  Seights  by  which  the  nobles  deceive  thepeo* 
pte-^And  the  people  the  nobles.  —  Analyfis  of  the 
Jtmereignty-'^Conjlitution  of  its  different  branches  — 
Agreeably  to  the  different  Jpirit  of  different  govern* 
ments. 

JT  is  the  bufinefi  of  every  icience^  and  every  BOOK 

inquiry  that  bears  a  reference  to  any  whole      ^* 
clafs  of  objects,  to  confider  not  only  the  powers  chap.!. 
^or  capacities  belonging  to  the  bed  and  moft     7; — 
perfect  individuals  comprehended  under  that « fc^at* 
clafs ;  but  thofe  which  belong  to  the  clafs  in  lu^  >t 
general,  or  rather  to  the  moft  confiderable  por*  ^^ 
jtion  of  it ;  and  alfo  thofe  which  belong  to  fuch 
individuals  of  the  clafs  as  are  peculiarly  circum* 
ftanced.    The  mafter  of  exercifes,  the  phyfi. 
cian,  and  every  other  artift,  pays  due  attention 
to  this  threefold  divifion.    The  teachers  of  tlie 
gymnaftic  art,  for  example,  well  know  that  of 
the  youths  committed  to  their  care  and  difci* 
pline,  few  are  capable  of  attaining  the  moft 
athletic  habit,  or  likely  to  carry  off  the  firft 
prizes  either  of  ftrength  or  agility*    Yet  it  is 
T  a  the 
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BOOK  the  duty  of  their  profeffion  to  improve  the  na- 
tural  powers  of  their  difciples,  and  to  exercife 
each  of  them  in  fudi  accompliihments  as  are 
mod  fuitable  to  their  refpe^tive  views  and  par* 
ticular  conilitutions.     It  is  not  enough,  there- 
fore,  for  the  fpeculative  politician,  if  he  would 
reader  his  ijpeculationft  praffcically  u&ful,  ta 
conflder  what  arrangements  beft  fuit  men  pro- 
vided with  a  complete  accumulation  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  advantages.     He  muii  confider 
alfo,  what  are  the  arrangements  beft  adapted 
to  the  particular  circumftances  in  which  com- 
munities are  placed ;  and  moft  likely  to  promote 
that  particular  fchertie  of  national  happirieis 
which  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  have 
thought  fit  to  prefer ;  though  neither  the  moft 
defirable  abfolutely  in  itfelf^  nor  the  beft  even 
in  relation  to  the  means  and  materials  which 
nature  or  fortune  had  fupplied.    Above  all,  the 
JtoliticUl  philofopher  ought  moft  diligently  to 
inveftlgate  that  form  of  government  adapted  to 
mankind  in  general,  circumftanced  as  they  are 
moft  commonly  found  to  be ;  from  the  negle^ 
of  which  inquiry,  authors  who  have  written  well, 
have  not  writtien  ufeftilly.    In  all  matters  of 
practice,  poffibility  is  tb  be  confidered  as  well 
as^  perfb6tion ;  and  things  eafily  accomplifhed 
are  preferable  to  thofe  barely  poffible.    In  op- 
pofition  to  thefe  maxims,  proje&ors  in  politics 
content  themfelves  with  devifing  arrangements 
adapted  only  to  men  formed  and  circumfl;attced 
agreeably  to  their  mmd  and  wifli,  the  mere  cre^ 
Mi(>ns  of  their  own  £incy ;  or  if  they  dondi^ 

H  fcend 
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foend  tp  take  lefibns  from  hiftory,  they  a^-e  fatii^  book 
fied  with  extolling  and  recommendiBg  the  I^ace*  ^  ^' 
diemoDian  or  fome  other  approved  government, 
without  flopping  to  refle6t  whether  the  ordi* 
naryxirqumftances  in  which  nations  are  placed, 
ivili  ever  allow  them  to  imitate  iuch  admired 
modiels.  For  it  is  not  an  eafier  talk  to  regienie* 
nte  a  conftitution,  than  originally  to  eftabliib 
it ;  fince  in  working  this  reformation,  it  i^  ne« 
oeflary  that  men  fliould  not  only  learn  what 
they  did  not  formerly  know,  but  unlearn  many 
things  which  they  had  previoufly  been  taught  ^ 

To  tr^eat  the  fcience  of  politics  completely   chap. «. 

and  ufefuUy,  we  muft  not  be  contented  with     

the  general  divifion  of  governments  into  nK>*  vmiJ^ 
narchies,  tirilldcracies,  and  republics ;  and  their  ^}^  ^ 
refpe£tive  corruptions^  tyrannies,   oligarchies,  da^ 
and  democracies*    It  is  neceflary  itill  farther  to 
examine  wherein  one  governmenjt,  or  one  cor- 
ruption of  governmetat,   differs  from  another 
bearing  the  lame  name.     We  fhall  then  more 
eafily  difcern  for  what  materials  each  political 
ftni^ure  is  beii  adapted ;  what  are  the  changea 
which  it  is  moft  likely  to  undergo  \  and  what 
are  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which  it  may  be 
pneferved,  ilibverted,  or  amended. 

The  cauie  of  the  wide  variety  in  govern*   cfaap.j. 
{Qonts  rouft  be  fought  for  in  the  wonderful  di-  q~T« 
verfity  of  their  conftituf  nt  parts ;  for  a  flate  is  vifico. 
ft  swy  complex  oliyeSt^  jqompofed  of  individuals 

^  In  the  firft  chapten  of  this  book  there  is  much  derangeroenl^ 
and  much  repetition.  I  have  endeavoured  to  expre&  the  ftuthor'i 
frnie  in  £ewer'#0Ris»  aiid  widi  f  reafter  p^i$uity. 
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BOOK  and  families  j  fome  rich,  others  poor ;    ibme 
^'      fiibfiftmg  by  agriculture  and  pafturage,  others 
by  maDufa£tures  and  commerce ;  and  fome  pro* 
vided  with  arms,  while  others  are  altogether 
defencelefs.     The  higher  claiTes  of  men  are 
alfo  varioufly  diftinguiihed  by  their  abilities, 
their  virtues,  their  birth,  or  merely  by  their 
wealth ;  which  laft,  when  confiderabie,  enables 
them  to  rear  and  train  hoHes,  a  circumftance 
which  alone  has  been  fufficient  to  decide  the 
nature  of  the  government     For  in  ancient 
times,  wherever  the  national  force  confifted  in 
cavalry,   oligarchy  was  prevalent ;  as  among 
the    Chalcideans,   the  Eretrians,  the  Magne- 
fians  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  and 
many  other  wealthy   communities  of  Afiatic 
Greece*.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  thaj;  govern- 
ments  vary  according  to  the  difierences  of  thofe 
conftituent  parts  of  the  ftate,  which  either  eo- 
grofs  or  fhare  the  fovereignty.    The  m<A  pal- 
pable,  and  alfo  the  mod  fpecific  difference  (as 
will  appear  hereafter)  is  the  diftinAion  of  riches 
and  poverty :  wherefore,  all  governments  have 
been  divided  into  oligarchies  and  democracies, 
as  the  winds  are  divided  into  the  north  and  the 
fouth,  the  former  comprehending  the  weft,  and 
the  latter  the  eaft ;  and  as  melodies  are  divided 
into  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian,  all  other  kinds 
of  mufic,  in  proportion  to  their  refpedUve  proxi- 
mities, being  afcribed  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thofe  very  different  fcales.    But  the  general  di- 

<  Hiftoiy  of  Ancient  QtnmttyfiUu  cnL 
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Vifion^  above  given  in  this  work,  appears  more  book; 
Iktisfk^tory  and  more  ufeful :  namely,  that  cer*  ^  ^l,^ 
tain  polities  are  wifely  combined  and  juftly  tem« 
pered^  as  certain  harmonies  are  IkilfuUy  com'* 
pofed  and  properly  blended ;  that  other  polities, 
as  well  as  other  harmonies,  are  vicious  deviations 
and  bafe  corruptions,  whether  they  be  llrung 
into  defpotifm,  or  relaxed  into  democracy. 

The  more  minute  fubdi vifions  of  governments    ch^.  4. 
muft  be  obtained  by  the  fame  means,  by  which     -7— 
other  obje6ls  of   icience  are  compared    and  ^]^J^^ 
clafled.    In  zoology  \  we  begin  by  confidering 
what  are  the  constituent  parts  of  animals,  <»r  in 
other  words,  the  parts  eflentially  neceflary  to 
their  exiftence.    Thefe  are  fome  one  of  the 
fenfes^,   with  an  inftrument  for  feizing,   and 
another  for  receiving  food,  together  with  ibme 
inftrument  or  member  by  which  the  motions 
belonging  to  the  animal  may  conveniently  be 
performed.    But  all  thefe  parts  or  organs  are 
fijfceptible  of  great  variety  in  their  re^eAive 
ftrud;ures,  fince,  in  fome  animals,  one  member. 
28  very  differently  formed  from  an  analogous 
member  in  other  animals )  that  is,  from  a  mem* 
ber  ai^wering  a  fimilar  purpofe.     But  if  ouc  . 
enumeration  of  the  parts  or  organs  be  correct, 
and  if  we  have  carefully  diftinguifhed  the  di£» 
ferences  in  the  ftrud^ure  of  each  organ,  we  mdl  * 
obtain  the  whole  number  of  kinds  or  clafles  hf  > 
multiplying  the  number  expreffing  the  differ* 
ences  in  one  conftituent  part,  into  the  product 

^  See  AnalyfiSy  p.  145. 

'  IMA  rtff  aiff^tm^wf.    See  Awlffii,  Dec*  p«  4^« 
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9  o  o  K  (rf*  the  numbers  expreffing  the  diffawnces  in  all 
.  Ij*  ,  the  other  conftituent  parts. 
Theconfti-  The  fame  principle  applies  to  the  claflificatioa 
^«it  parts  ^f  commonwealths,  thofe  complex  moral  eoti- 
mon.  ties/confifting  of  many  parts  or  members,  dif- 
^"^tiw.  .  fer^ntlj  conftru£led,  and  varioufly  combined* 
An  efleatial  ingredient  in  every  commonwealth 
i^,  that  great  portion  of  the  people  employed  in 
providing  food,  which  may  be  varioufly  fupplied 
by  the  different  modes  of  induftry  and  accumu* 
lation  above  fpecified.  A  iecond  indifpenfable 
ingredient  confifts  of  thofe  employed  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  whether  neceflary  for  fbbfiftence, 
or  ufeful  fior  accommodation.  A  tiiird  clafi  of 
the  people  are  thofe  converlant  about  exchange 
or  traffic,  foreign  as  well  as  domellic.  The  fol* 
diers  form  a  fourth  clafi,  not  left  neoeffary  than 
any  of  the  preceding ;  fince  communities  are 
collected  for  all-fufficiency,  and  cannot  have 
attained  their  end,  if  continually  expofed  to 
deftruCtion  or  fervitude.  Judges,  to  adminifter 
juflice,  and  perfons  qualified  by  their  abilities 
to  deliberate  and  decide  concerning  public  con« 
cems,  are  the  fifth  and  fixth  clafles :  for  if  a 
foul  be  oeceffary  to  conftitute  an  animal,  not  le& 
than  a  body,  juftice,  valour,  and  political  wif* 
dom^  are  not  lefs  eflential  to  a  ftate,  than  thofe 
exertions  of  bodily  labour  by  which  daily  wants 
are  fupplied  ^.  The  feventh  and  eighth  claffes 
confift  noTthofe  who  perpetually,  or  interchange* 

^  The  author  here,  as  elfewhere.  blames  Plato  for  confidering  in 
hit  «  Republic"  foidiers  as  mere  fupplemeiits,  while  he  places  huT- 
tatdmeny  weavcrst  ju:«  among  efieaUal  parts  or  membcn. 

ably. 
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ably^  exeroife  the  various  duties  of  executive  book 
magiflracy ;  and  thofe  who,  by  their  feafonable  ^^^^, 
contributioiis,  fupply  the  oocafional  exigencies 
of  the  public  fervice.  Of  thofe  various  offices 
or  fun^ons,  fome  indeed  may  be  united  in  the 
fame  perfon.  The  fame  iodivtdual  may  alter- 
nately decide  as  a  judge,  and  deliberate  as  a 
fenator ;  the  fame  hands  may  alternately  hold  ~ 
the  plough  and  brandifh  the  fpear.  But  as  opu* 
lence  and  poverty  cannot  in  any  country  be 
afcribed  to  the  fame  perfon  at  once,  the  moft 
diftinft  clafles  of  every  flate  are  the  poor  and 
the  rich ;  and  the  evident  differences  in  govern- 
ment  muft  refult  from  thefe  diflin6btons ;  from 
power  engrofled  by  wealth,  or  power  ufurped  by 
indigence.  Kings,  they  fay,  are  chofen  in 
^Ethiopia  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  flature. 
If  the  fame  rule  prevailed  in  eledting  republican 
magiftrates,  the  principle  of  election  would  be 
highly  oligarchical,  becauie  the  tall  and  beau- 
tiful are  always  the  fmaller  number.  The  rich 
alio  are  commonly  the  few ;  and  the  poor  the 
many :  but  to  coniiitute  an  oligarchy,  the  few, 
who  are  mailers  of  the  government,  muft  be 
rich  ;  and  to  coniiitute  a  democracy,  the  many, 
who  ate  mailers  of  the  government,  muil  be 
poor;  for  it  is  only  when  both  circumilances 
concur  in  thofe  governments,  that  their  reipee- 
tive  dbara6lers  are  ilrongly  impreiled,  and  their 
oppofite  genhis  fully  difplayed.  At  Appollonia, 
near  the  Ionian  fea,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Thera,  the 
defcendants  of  the  iiril  fettlers  retained  the 
whole  government  in  their  hands,  notwithilaiid- 

ing 
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BOOK  ing   poiwerful   acceffions   of  new   inbdi>itants. 

,  ^*  ,  But  the  government  was  not  a  democracy,  be- 
caufe  the  rulers  were  incoDfiderable  in  number 
when  compared  with  the  fubje£is  over  whoa 
tbeir  power  was  exercifed.  At  Colophon,  ob 
the  other  hand)  the  many  were  mafters  of  the 
government ;  yet  they  did  not  conftitute  a  de- 
mocracy, becaufe,  before  the  Lydian  war,  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
commercial  city  were  poiTefled  of  confiderabk 
opulence. 

Democn-       "^^^  nature  of  oligarchies  and  democracies 

cy,  ittfour  muft  Vary  in  confequence  of  variations  in  their 
parts  or  elements.     When  the  notables,  or  no- 
bles, are  diflinguiihed  by  their  education  and 
virtue,  there  will  refult  a  very  different  kind  of 
oligarchy  from  that  in  which  the  Ibvereigns  of 
the  ftate  are  chara6lerifed  merely  by  their  birth 
or  their  wealth.     The  differences  in  the  peopk 
at  large  are  occafioned  chi^y  by  the  difierent 
occupations  which  they  purfue.     Some  live  bj 
agriculture ;  others  by  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  and  many  cities  and  iflands  fubfift  chiefy 
by  the  fea.    Their  veffels  are  employed  in  war, 
commerce,  fifliing,  and  carriage.  In  fome  places, 
almoft  the  whole  ihipping  is  deftined  for  one 
fingle  ufe ;  as  the  filhing  boats  of  Byzantium  and 
Tarentum,  the  gallies  of  Athens,  the  merchant- 
men of  iBgtna  and  Chios,  and  the  trao^mrts  of 
Tenedos.   Among  the  commonalty  of  a  country, 
ihere  may  alfo  be  a  variety  in  the  proportion  of 
mere  populace,  perfons  deftitute  of  "prop&rty^ 
condemned  through  poverty  to  the  meandt 

dfudgery. 
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drudgeryyand  partieipating,  on  one  fide  atleaft,  B  oj)  c 
of  a  foreign  or  even  fervile  extraS;ion.     Such 
are  the  differences  in  the  parts  or  elements, 
from  which  fuch  a  variety  of  difpofitions,  habits, 
manners,  and  chara6ters  muil  neceflarily  flow, 
as    will  render  thofe  arrangements  which   fuit 
the  genius  of  one  people  altogether  unfuitable 
to  that  of  another.     The  firft  kind  of  democracy 
requires  that  all  men  fhould  be  treated  alike ; 
that  the  rich  and  the  poor  (hould  indifferently 
fharethe  government,  and  enjoy  an  authority  in 
its  deliberations  and  meafures  exactly  propor- 
tional to  their  numbers.     Liberty,  the  partiians 
of  this  government  afiert,  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  democracies ;  and  when  all  men  are  placed 
on  a  foot  of  equality,  then,  and  then  only,  this 
liberty  will  be  complete.     The  fecond  kind  of 
democracy  requires  a  fmall  qualification  in  point 
of  fortune,  in  thofe  entitled  to  offices  of  govern* 
ment.     The   third  kind   excludes  from  thofe 
offices  perfons  branded  by  any  note  of  infamy, 
or  chargeable  with  any  public  delinquency.  The 
-  kind  firft  mentioned  does  not  make  thefe  difl;inc- 
tions,  but  admits  to  ipagiftracy  without  excep* 
tion,  the  citizens  at  large.    Yet  all  thefe  demo- 
cracies are  governed  by  general  and  fixed  laws, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  magiftrates  and  aflSnn- 
blies  to  adminifter  and  apply,  without  ever  in- 
terpofing  their  own  authority,  unlefs  the  law  be 
filent  or  its  voice  uncertain.     But  there  is  a 
fourth  ipecies  of  democracy,  differing  from  the 
others  juft  mentioned,  in  this  important  partis 
cttlar^  that  it  is  govenied  not  by  permanent  laws, 

but 
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B  o  o  K  but  by  occafional  decrees.  This  bappem  through 
^*      the  dangerous  artifices  of  demagogues,  a  delerip- 
tion  of  men  for  which  there  is  not  any  room  is 
countries  fubje£fc  to  law ;  but  where  law  is  ftt 
afide,  the  authority  of  wife  and  good  men  k 
overturned,  and  that  of  demagogues  eftabliflied 
on  its  ruins ;  the  people  in  the  aflemblies  aflum- 
ing  the  form  of  one  complex  monarch  ;  tyrants 
not  individually,  but  colledlively.     The  autfao* 
rity  of  the  many  is  reprobated  by  Homer,  id 
what  fenfe  is  uncertain  '•    In  fucfa  a  democracy, 
then,  the  people  knowing  itfelf  to  be  an  aUblute 
monarch,  afllimes  ali  his  pretenGons,  and  exer- 
cifes  all  his  prerogatives  ;  fetting  every  principle 
of  order  at  defiance ;  rewarding  and  honouring 
none  but  the  bafefl;  flatterers ;  and  exhibiting  is 
all  its  tranfa£iions  the  fame  contrail  to  a  well- 
conftituted  republic,  which  a  tyrannical  ufiirpa- 
tion  exhibits  to  a  legal  monarchy.    Of  the  real 
individual  tyrant^  and  of  this  tyrannical  corpo- 
ration, the  manners  are  precifely  the  fame.     The 
decrees  of  the  one  are  as  defpotical  as  the  ediAs 
and  ordinances  of  the  other.     Both  prove  the 
bane  of  human  fociety,  the  oppreflbrs  of  virtoe, 
the  munificent  rewarders  of  vice.     The  court 
flatterer  flouriflies  under  the  tyranny  of  one 
man  ;  the  demagogue  under  the  tyranny  of 
the   multitude  ;    and  the  flatterer  and   dema- 
gogue   are   equally  folicitous  to   extend  that 

uncertain  whether  Homer  xxteant  to  brand  the  complex  tynumy  ci 
the  multkudet  or  the  authority  of  many  indhridndly.  Pope  prefien 
^  fonner  meaniogt  ^  That  woiit  of  tyrantB,  a|i  uiiirpaig  cnmnL' 
iliad»iL  v*i4^« 

unlaw- 
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unkwfttl  domination  on  which  their  own  in*  b  o  o  K 
fluence  depends.     The  demagogue  perfuades  .    ^_  ^ 
the  multitude  to  difregard   the   authority  of 
precedent,  and  to  trample  under   foot  every 
law  of  the  conftitution,  that  full  fcope  may  be 
given  to  the  authority  of  occafional  decrees,  well 
knowing  that  while  the  paffions  of  the  multitude 
govern,  he  who  can  bell  wield  thofe  paflions 
muft  be  mafter  of  the  ftate.  The  multitude  liflen 
with  delight  to  one  who  feems  to  have  nothing, 
at  heart  but  to  promote  dieir  intereft,  or  gratify 
their  pleafure  ^  and  cheerfully  accept  his  invi« 
tation  of  taking  the  public  concerns  entirely  into 
their  own  hands ;  &  that  every  eltabliflied  ma- 
giftracy,  and  every  regular  function  of  political 
power  is  en&ebled,  fuipended,  or  utterly  abo- 
lilbed.    The  author,  therefore,  who  arraigns 
fiicb  a  democracy  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
government,  feems  to  reafon  juftly ;  for  what 
government  can  fubfiil  without  laws?    If  we 
admit,  therefore^  democracy  to  be  a  form  of 
government,  it  is  plain  that  a  ftate  continually 
fobje^  to  the  caprice  of  occafional  decrees,  can- 
not properly  be  clafled  even  under  the  name  of 
d^ocracy.** 

Of  oligarchy  as  well  as  of  democracy,  there  Clap*  5* 
are  various  kinds.     The  firft  kind  is  that  in  oiJl][]^y,. 

and  it!  four 
"^  Thh  worft  i^cies  f>{  democracy  ia  what  Polybiua  calls  an  kinds, 
ocblocracy.  —  It  takes  place^  he  obfervesy  wherever  the  wiU  of  the 
itiijoAtf  pretaib  s  cue  caie  only  excepted*  that  of  a  people  among 
whom  it  is  habitual  and  hereditary  to  vtaemle  cellgioiii  law»  virtue, 
and  old  age.  Comp.  Polybius^  LtL  civ.  &  cijc  This  ochlocracy* 
he'obftift^  nfecMwiily'teitiitiiiltt  in  the  tycamny  of  oftft^efpot.  Ibid*      ^ 

which 
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B  oo  K  which  all  political  power  belongs  to  men  of  » 
certain  cenfus  or  fortune,  and  in  which  this 
cenfus  is  fo  high,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  totally  excluded  from  every  fliare  in 
the  adminiftration*  The  fecond  kind  is  that  in 
which  the  pecuniary  qualification  fpr  office  is 
not  fo  high  as  totally  to  exclude  the  majority 
of  the  citizens,  but  in  which  the  various  coun- 
cils and  magiftracies  fupply  by  ele6tion  the  va- 
cancies that  happen  among  their  own  members; 
if  they  ele6l  from  the  citizens  at  large,  they  aft 
conformably  to  the  principle  of  an  ariftocracy ; 
if  they  confine  their  choice  to  men  of  a  certain 
cenfus  only,  they  aft  conformably  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  oligarchy.  A  third  kind  of  oligarchy 
takes  place,  when  offices  are  hereditary ;  and  a 
fourth,  when  in  addition  to  this  circumflance, 
the  magiftrates  govern  by  their  own  will  and 
pleafure,  and  not  by  efl^ablifiied  laws.  This  laft 
and  word  kind  is  called  in  Greece  a  dynafty. 
It  bears  the  fame  I'elation  to  oligarchy  that 
tyranny  does  to  monarchy,  and  that  the  turbu« 
lence  of  the  democracy  laft  defcribed  bears  to 
the  fair  equality  of  popular  government. 
A  conftitu-  Such  then  are  the  various  kinds  of  oligarchies 
ti^^^r  ^^^  democracies.  But  it  ought  not  to  eicape 
thing  by  the  notice  of  a  diligent  inquirer  into  politics, 
MotSr  in  *^^*  *  conftitution  may  be  of  one  kind  by  law, 
h€L  and  of  another  in  faft.  Some  Hates  are  go- 
verned democratically,  of  which  the  fundamental 
laws  are  not  democratical ;  and  others  are  go- 
verned oligarchically,  of  which  the  fundamental 

laws 
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laws  are  not  oligarchical.    In  fucb  common-  book 
wealths  the  praflice  of  the  government  is  at  .    _^:  ^ 
variance  with  its  theory;    and  this  moft  fre- Howdut 
quently  happens    in  confequence  of  a  filent,  ^»pp«»* 
gradual,  and  therefore  unperceived  revolution. 
In  operating  this  revolution,  there  is  fometimes 
a  long  conflict  between  laws  and  manners.  •*- 
Manners  finally  prevail.     The  law  remains  only 
as  a  dead  letter;    while  the  men    who   have 
effe^ed  the  change,    become  mailers  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  forms  of  oligarchy  and  democracy,  which   Chap.  ^ 
we  have  hitherto  examined  abftraAedly,  have  oTthT 
each  of  them  fuitable  materials  with  which  they  peopieqoa^ 
naturally    incorporate.      A    people    fubfiiling  ^^f** 
chiefly  by  agriculture,  and  pofleifed,  as  is  ufual  thebeft 
with  fuch  a  people,  of  very  moderate  fortunes,  ^J^^K 
naturally  arrange  themfelves  into  a  legal  and  democracy 
well-conllituted  democracy.    They  may  fubfift 
comfortably  by  labour,  they  would  be    foon 
ruined  by  idlenels ;  they  contrive  a  government, 
therefore,  which  requires  as  little  expence  of 
time  as  pofiible ;  and  employ  on  all  occafions, 
when  it  is  practicable,  the  great  machine  of  law 
to  fave  the   labour  of  man.     Their  aflemblies 
.(:onvene  but  rarely,  becauie.they  never  convene 
unneceflarily.    A  certain  cenfus  is  requifite  for 
enjoying  a  (hare  in  the  government;  but  this  cen^ 
fus  is  fo  moderate  that  it  may  beacquired  by  every 
induflrious  citizen,  without  greater  exertions  ot 
;^  labour  than  are  neceflary  to  make  provifion  for 
'\his  family.    Among  fuch  a  people,  government 
is  carried  on  without  falaries,  without  revenues, 

and 
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BOOK  and  without  taxes.  The  affidrs  of  the  coaafDO- 
^_^  ^  nity,  therefore,  are  left  to  aflutne  their  naturtl 
Of  the  wder^  fince  men  have  no  undue  motive  to 
^?^or^  engage  them  to  abandon  their  own  profitable 
the  worft  concems^  in  order  to  employ  themfelves  in  mat* 
•^  nioft  ^fg  vhich  will  be  much  better  managed  witliout 
gantdemo-  their  uufeafonable  interference.* 
^'^^^  Between  this  fimple  and  frugal  democracy^ 

and  that  which  naturally  eftaUiflies  itfelf  ia 
confequenceof  wealth  acquired  by  commerce  or 
conquefl)  there  are  two  intermediate  grada* 
tsons;  one,  in  which  without  requiring  any 
qualification  in  point  of  fortune,  all  thofe  who 
are  not  of  a  lervile  or  foreign  extra6lioD,  are 
held  partners  in  the  government ;  and  another, 
in  which  without  any  regard  even  to  defcent  or 
birth,  all  thofe  who  are  freemen  enjoy  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Yet  as  under  both  thefe  gradations, 
ialaries  and  fees  of  office  are  unknown,  there 
will  not  be.  any  unfeafonable  interference  in 
matters  of  adminiftration ;  and  the  regularity  of 
law  will  prevail  over  the  caprice  of  human  aflfee- 
tion.  The  fourth  kind  of  democracy  ariies  the 
laft  ia  point  of  time,  becaufe  it  cannot  take 
{dace  till  cities  have  acquired  a  certain  meafinre 
of  peculation  and  of  wealth*  A  great  popula- 
tion, and  diat  ccmdenfed  in  cities,  makes  the 
multitude  feel,  and  enables  them  to  exert  their 
ilrength.  All  men  indifcriminately  claim  a 
fliare  in  the  government ;  and  as  moft  people 

*  Thb  mettbg  ii  aatml^  IhggiAed  hy  whst  ImmHSMIf 
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caimot,  without  reducing  themfelves  to  be^ary,  BOOK 
afford  time  for  exercifing  the  funftions  of  the 
citizen  or  ftatefman,  their  public  fervices  muft 
be  paid  by  the  commonwealth,  and  the  revenuea 
of  the  ftate  muft  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
private  fortunes.  By  fuch  an  expedient  the 
poorer  citizens  obtain  a  greater  command  of 
leifure  than  even  the  rich  themfelves.  The 
former  have  nothing  to  care  for,  their  wants 
being  fapplied  by  the  pubjic ;  the  latter  are  en« 
cumbered  with  the  weight  of  their  private 
affairs;  and  on  every  occafion  fo  much  out- 
voted, that  they  often  ceafe  bo  attend  any  a& 
femblies  whatever,  either  deliberative  or  judi- 
cial, thus  abandoning  their  country  to  the 
licentious  and  lawleis  multitude. 

The  firft  kind  of  oligarchy  naturally  takes   ^^^7« 
place,    when   there  is  a   great,   but   not  an  ofthe 
exceflive  difproportion,  among  the  eftates  of  people  fit 
individuals ;  and  when  the  cenfus  requifite  for  un'^eM^ 
iharing  the  government  excludes  the  majority  different 
of  the  people,  yet  comprehends,  however,  fuch  ^|l^y, 
a  confiderable  number  of  men,  that  motives  of 
perfonal  intereft  are  outweighed  by  confidenu 
tions  of  public  good.    Exceffive  wealth  and  ex* 
cef&ve  poverty  are  equally  productive  of  that 
reftlefs  temper  which  fubverts  laws  and  ruins 
ilates.     When  the  members  of  a  democracy 
are  not  fo  poor  that  they  muft  fubfift  at  the 
public  expence,  and  the  members  of  an  oligarchy 
not  fo  rich  that  they  difdain  the  management  of , 
their  private  eftates,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  be  eafily  perfuaded  unfeafonably  to 

VOL.  II.  z  inter'* 
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BOOK  interfere  in  matters  of  government ;  and  tiitir 
.    ^[^     own  intereft  and  convenience  will  naturally  lead 
them  to  prefer  the  authority  of  laws  to  that  of 
men.     But  when  the  wealth  of  an  oligarchy  in* 
creafes  as  the  number  of  its  members  diminiihes, 
then  ambition  will  take  pofleffiofl  of  every  bread; 
and  the  oUgdrchy  will   be  exactly  the  more 
vicious,  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  to  l^« 
tanny.     While  diffident  of  its  own  ftrength,  it 
will  content  itfelf  with  commanding  eledions, 
and  railing  to  office  its  creatures  and  dependents. 
It  will  then  proceed  to  govern  by  itfelf  without 
the  inftrumentality  of  others,    and  advancing 
from  one  ftep  to  another  in  its  ambitious  career, 
will  render  its  power  firfl;  abfolute,  and  then  he* 
reditary;    thus  fucceffively  degenerating  into 
what  has  been  called  a  lawlefs  and  tyrannical 
dynafty."* 
Chip.  s.         Beiides  monarchy,  democracy,  and  oligarchy, 
-— -     there  aio  two  other  kinds  of  government  j  that 
cracy,  and  which  is  commonly  called  an  ariftocracy,  and 
i^  diflerent  that  which  WO  have  named  by  the  general  ap- 
^*       pellation  of  all  commonwealths,  a  republic  ;  m 
ibrm  of  political  arrangement  which,  as  it  rarely 
occurs,  has  been  omitted  by  Plato  and  other 
writers.    In  ftrr€l;nefs  of  language,  an  arifto- 
cracy is  that  form  of  polity  in  which  the  pre- 
eminence of  birth,  wealth,  and  every  fuch  po- 
litical advantage  totally  difappears  and  vaniihes 
in  comparifon  of  that  which  is  infinitely  greater 

^  Anftode  bere  repeats  tliat  dik  kind  of  ofigardiy  cootTponds 
filth  the  fourA  ^leciet  of  dcsMcncjr* 
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than  them  all ;  a  government  in  which  dvil  9  00lg 
honours  are  diftributed  or  apportioned  by  09      ^^ 
other  rule  or  ftandard  but  that  of  virtue  alone  | 
and  in  which  the  duties  of  a  good  man  perfe^jr 
coincide  with  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen*    Bu( 
the  ariftocracies  which  commonly  prevail,  ar^ 
formed  on  a  coarfer  model ;  and  as  they  diifer 
from  oligarchies  on  the  one  hand,  fo  they  diffier 
from  this  perfe6i  republic  on  the  other.     In  fucjl 
ariftocracies,    refpe6l  is   had,    not   merely  t# 
wealth,  not  merely  to   virtue,  not  merely  t/9 
ilrength  and  numbers;  but  ail  thofe  political  ad- 
vantages claim  their  refpe&ive  (hares  of  poiitic^^ 
confideration  ;  and,  combined  with  each  other, 
form  the  rule  or  principle  according  to  which 
honours  and  offices  are  diftributed    and  coa- 
ferred.     Such  is  the  political  arrangement  of 
the  ariftocracy  of  Carthage.     Virtue,  pure  an4 
unmixed,  is  not  the  governing  principle  of  that 
Hate.     Yet  virtue  (till  enjoys  a  certain  ihare  of 
influence ;    maintaining  in  the   political    con- 
flict, an  honourable  ftruggle  againft  wealth  and 
numbers  ;  equal  to  either  of  them  fingly,  though 
inferior  to  their  united  ftrength.     In  Sparta, 
virtue  and  numbers  long  divided  the  field  ;  and 
the  reciprocal  (hocks  of  thofe  contending  pria- 
ciples  maintained  the  pre-eminence  of  the  few, 
and  the  freedom  of  all.    There  are  then  various 
icinds  of  ariftocracies,  beiides  that  which  is  the 
beft  and  raoft  perfect  i,  and  to  thofe  already  men^ 
tioned,  we  may  add  every  form  of  mixed  govern- 
ment in  which  the  balance  of  power  vifibly 
inclines  to  the  fide  of  the  few. 

z  2  It 
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It  remains  now  to  treat  of  this  mixed  govern- 
ment and  of  tyranny ;  which  laft  we  throw  into 
Ciii^9.   the  background,   as   being  of  all   others  the 
—     leaft  deferving  the  name  of  polity.    The  nature 
j^Bc,       ^^  ^  mixed  government,  or  what  for  diflin6lion 
fci^y  fo    fake  we  call  a  republic,  will  evidently  appear  by 
j^jj^^    confidering  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
govera-      pofed*     Thefe  are,  oligarchy  and  democracy  j 
"*"*'       though  fuch  mixed  governments  as  incline  moft 
to  the  fide  of  democracy  are  commonly  called 
republics,  while  thofe  which  incline  moft  to  the 
fide  of  oligarchy  are  commonly  called  arifi^ocra- 
cies;  becaufe  morals  and  education  feem  to 
have  a  natural  connection  with  wealth  i  the  rich 
being  already  in  pofleilion  of  that  very  objeft 
for  the  acquifition  of  which  men  are  moH  fre* 
quently  fi^imulated  to  injufl;ice.    In  vulgar  lan- 
guage, therefore,  a  rich  man  is  confounded  with 
a  good  one ;  and  as  there  are  only  three  difi^inft 
principles  which  contend  for  political  authority, 
virtue,  wealth,  and  numbers^  (for  birth   may 
.  always  be  analyfed  into    hereditary  virtue  or 
hereditary  wealth,)  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  com- 
prehend  under  the  name  of  ariilocracy,  all  thofe 
ftt  defmi-    governments  in  which  virtue  forms  a  conftituent 
element,  we  mull  define  a  republic,  ftri3;Iy  fo 
called,  to  be  that  in  which  wealth  and  numbers, 
that  is,  the  prerogatives  of  the  few,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  many,  are  duly  re« 
fpeCfced  and  impartially  maintained.    The  laws, 
therefore,  adapted  to  a  republic,  muft  be  formed 
by  properly  blending  thofe  which  prevail  in  de- 
mocracies and  oligarchies.    Whea,  with  regard 

to 
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to  any  one  object,  the  relpeftive  laws  of  thefe  BOOK 
di{lin6t  forms    of  polity  are  not  incompatible  ,   ^-^ 
with  each  other,  both  are  to  be  employed  ;  when  By  what 
they  are  totally  inconfiftent,  neither  of  them  is  ^^^^ 
to  be  employed,  but  a  new  law  is  to  be  framed  biiflied,iiid 
holding  a  due  middle  between  them  ;  and  when  '«g«J«^i 
the  oligarchic  and  democratic  laws  regulating 
any  objeft,  are  both  of  them  complex,  and  con-  'iliuftrated 
fid  of  many  articles  or  claufes,  fome  claufes  are  ^^^"^ 
to  be  copied  from  the  one,  and  fome  from  the 
other.     In  oligarchies,  for  example,  the  fervice 
of  the  rich  as  jurymen,  is  compelled  by  a  fine  ; 
but  that  of  the  poor  is  not  rewarded  by  a  fee. 
In  democracies,  on  the  contrary,  the  attend- 
ance of  the  poor  is  rewarded,   but  the  non-  ^ 
attendance  of  the  rich  is  not  punifhed.     A  law, 
truly  politic  and  republican,  muft  unite  both 
thofe  partial  regulations,  by  puniihing  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  rich,  and  paying  the  attend- 
ance of  the  poor.     Again,  in  oligarchies  a  high 
qualification,  in  point  of  fortune,  is  neceflary  to 
conflitute  the  right  of  voting  in  the  national 
aflembly ;    in  democracies  this  qualification   is 
often  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.     A  good  poli- 
tical law  will  adopt  neither  of  thefe  extremes, 
but  prefer  and  eftablifli  what  is  the  juft  middle  • 
between  them.     Again,  appointment  to  office 
by  fuffrage  is  mod  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  an 
oligarchy,  and  appointment  to  offipe  by  lot  is 
mod  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  democracy ;  in 
the   former  government  a    high  cenfus  is  re- 
quired in  the  candidates :  in  the  latter  a  fmall 
cenfus   only,    or    none.      A    well-conftituted 

z  3  republic, 
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BOOK  republic,  therefore,  will  borrow  the  claufe  re* 

fpe6ling  the  mode  of    appointment  to  office 

from  oh'garchies,  and  the  claufe  refpefting  the 

pecuniary  qualification  of  the  candidates,  from 

democracies.     It  will  eled  its  magiftrates,  but 

without   paying   undue  regard  to    their   opu- 

lence. 

Rule  by         The  ftrongeft  proof,  that  a  republic  is  well 

which  it     compofed  and  happily  blended,  refults  from  this, 

'^own       that  the  terms  oligarchy  and  democracy   may 

whether*    be  applied  to  it  with  equal,  though  not  exa6l 

weiUon-  *  propriety.  ,  Such  a  republic  feems  to  compre- 

ftituted.      hend  both  extremes,  becaufe  it  contains  a  due 

mixture  of  oppofite  principles,    nicely   poiied 

and  accurately  adjufted.    Of  this  kind  is  Sparta, 

Ifvhich  many  call  a  democracy,  becaufe  the  chil- 


dren of  the  po 


)^r  enjoy  a  fimilar  education  with 
thofe  of  the  lich;  becaufe,  in  their  advance- 
ment to  mannood,  the  fame  inftitutions  and 
modes  of  life  ilill  embrace  both  ranks ;  in  their 
drefs  and  diet  there  is  not  any  diftinftion  ;  they 
eat  at  common  tables,  and  the  clothes  of  the 
moft  wealthy  are  fuch  as  even  the  pooreft  can 
afford  to  wear.  Of  the  two  higheft  magiftracies, 
the  citizens  ele6l  the  one,  and  may  be  them- 
felves  elefted  to  the  other.  The  fenators  are 
chofen  by  the  aflembled  multitude,  and  every 
one  of  the  people  may  be  chofen  to  fill  a  place 
in  the  council  of  the  Ephori.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  call  Sparta  an  oligarchy,  becaufe 
all  ofiices  are  conferred  by  fuffrage,  none  be- 
flowed  by  lot ;  and  becaufe  the  power  of  life 
and  death  refides  in  the  breaits  of  a  few:    A 

well- 
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mFeU-mixed  republic,  then,  muft  participate  of  B  o  o  K 
oligarchy  and  democracy ;  it  muft  feem  to  be  ^^  ^ 
both,  and  neither ;  and  it  muft  fubfift  by  inter* 
nal  vigour,  not  by  foreign  influence.  Any  form 
of  commonwealth,  good  or  bad,  may  be  kept 
together  by  the  impreflion  of  external  force; 
but  that  form  is  good  which  flouriihes  by  its 
native  energy ;  for  this  can  only  take  place, 
when  each  component  part  feels  its  own  bene- 
fit intimately  conne3;ed  with  the  iafety  of  the 
whole.  / 

We  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  tyranny,  rather  Ci»»  10. 
for  the  fake  of  method,  than  that  fuch  an  infti-  oTtynui. 
tution  is  at  all  worthy  of  confideration.  In  treat-  ny,  anditi 
ing  of  monarchy,  we  formerly  examined  whether  ^^* 
kings  were,  in  general,  ufeful  in   a  common- 
wealth ;    And  under    what    particular   circum^ 
ftances  royal  government  might  with  propriety 
be  eftablilhed.      We  likewife  mentioned  two 
kinds  of  tyranny,  both  of  which  bear  a  refem- 
blance  to  royalty ;  the  firft  is,  that  which  gene- 
rally prevails  among  Barbarians,  and  which  is 
confonant  to  their  genius  and  charafter;  the 
fecond  is,  that  which  occafionally  prevailed  in 
fome  countries  of  Greece^  the  government  of 
the  iEiymnetes.     Both  the  barbarian  monarchs 
and  the  Grecian  iEfymnetes,  were  unqueftion- 
ably  tyrants,  fiDce  they  exercifed  unlimited  and 
abfolute  power.    But  they  refembled  kings  in 
this,  that  their  power  was  voluntarily  conferred, 
cheerfully  fubmitted  to,  and,   therefore,  law- 
fully eftabliftied.    But  there  is  a  third  kind  of 
tycanny,   which   moft  properly   deferves  that 
z  4  odious 
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odious  name,  and  which  ftands  in  direft  op- 
pofition  to  royalty ;  it  takes  place  when  one 
man,  the  word,  perhaps,  and  bafeft  in  the 
country,  governs  a  kingdom  with  no  other 
view  than  the  advantage  of  himfelf  and  his 
£imily  ;  a  government,  which  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  thofe  who  know  what  freedom  is, 
ffaould  voluntarily  endure. 
Chap.  II.  We  proceed  now  to  inveftigate  what  is  prac* 
-J"TT     tically  the  bell  fort  of  commonwealth ;.  -not  fuch 

Principles  ''  -»  •«.  t%       r^' 

by  which  it  &  common  Wealth  as  requires  for  its  conftruction 
vasfht  de-  ^ny  extraordinary  combination  of  virtues  and 
wh4t  it  talents,  embelliflied  by  an  accumulation-  of  ex- 
VtzBoa^  ternal  advantages  ;  the  union  of  all  which  ought 
fonn  of  *^  ^oxivk  the  objeft  rather  of  our  prayers,  than  of 
goi^ero.  our  hopes ;  but  fuch  a  commonwealth  as  is, 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  fociety, 
'  and  of  which  mod  men  are  qualified  to  be  mem- 
bers. The  ariftocracies  which  we  formerly  de- 
fcribed,  are  either  too  refined  for  the  coarf^neis 
of  pra6tice,  or  approach  fo  nearly  to  what  we 
have  called  a  republic,  that  they  may  be  exa- 
mined by  the  fame  principles,  and  eflimated  by 
the  fame  ftandard^;  and,  indeed,  the  maxims 
which  we  formerly  eftabliflied  in  our  tr«atife  of 
Ethics,  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  prac*- 
tical  value  of  all  governipents  whatever.  The 
bed  and  happiefl  life,  we  provtd  in  that  trea- 
tife,  to  be  a  life  of  virtue,  unobftrud;ed  in  its 
exertions  by  external  impediments ;  and  virtue 
itfelfy  we  proved  by  an  accurate  and  full  ana- 
lyfis,  to  confiil  in  mediocrity.  What  the  beft 
kind  of  life^  therefore,  is  to  an  individual^  the 

beft 
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beft  government  is  to  a  ftate ;  for  the  government  E  O  o  K 

VL 


I  mean  (as  above  fpecified,  not  the  government  ^^^^ 


cpnftituted  by  law,  but  the  government  exifting 
in  fe6l)  is  the  life  of  the  ftate.  The  perfection, 
therefore,  of  this  political  and  incorporated  life, 
muft  be  found  within  the  fame  limits  or  bounda- 
ries which  comprehend  that  condition  of  ex- 
ternal circumftances,  and  that  inward  frame  of 
mind,  conftituting  the  happinefs  of  thofe  indi- 
viduals of  whom  communities  are  compofed. 

With  regard  to  external  circumftances,  com-  lUufiration 
munities  are  compofed  of  three  clafles  of  men :  ^.  ^^f^ 
men  encumbered  by  wealth,  men  oppreffed  by  andX 
poverty,  and  men  enjoying  a  happy  mediocrity  ?^<^^ 
of  fortune.     Excefs  of  wealth,  like  fnperiority  °*    ^*"^* 
in  ftrength  or  in  beauty,  difdains  the  dictates 
of  propriety,  and  fpurns  the  authority  of  rea- 
fon:  extreme  poverty,  like  weaknefs  and  de- 
formity, fours  the  temper,  and  debafes  the  cha- 
racter*   The  former  exceffes  produce  infolence ; 
the  latter  engender  bufenefs :  and  thefe,  toge- 
ther, form  the  ordinary  fources  of  all  human 
turpitude ;  the  one  fpreading  into  every  fpecies 
of  audacious  guilt,  the  other  (inking  into  every 
kind  of  cowardly  fraud  and  mean  mifchief.    Un^ 
der  great  inequality  of  external  circumftances, 
a  city  therefore  rouft  be  filled,  not  with  men, 
but  with  defpots*and  flaves,  of  thofe  unfit  for 
exercifing  legal  authority,  and  thofe  unfit  for 
yielding  liberal  obedience ;  while  friendfhip,  the 
bond  of  focial  life,  .is  broken,   deftroyed,   or 
corrupted  into  contempt  on  the  one  fide,  and 
into,  envy  on  the  other.     A  certain  mediocrity 

is 
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B  o  o  K  is  neceflary  to  equality,  equality  to  friendlindlky 
^^  and  friendlinefs  to  fecurity.  Under  all  govern- 
ments,  the  happinefs  of  tbofe  men  is  moil  fecure^ 
whofe  condition  is  above  committing  wrong,  and 
too  humble  to  expofe  them  to  envy.  Therefore, 
Phocylides"  faid,  and  prayed, 

^  How  happy  is  the  middle  walk  of  life, 
«  O !  may  it  be  my  portion  in  the  fiale  !" 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  beft  common- 
wealth  is  that  in  which  middling  men  mod 
abound ;  and  prove,  if  not  more  powerful  than 
both,  at  lead,  fuperior  to  either  of  the  extremes. 
When  this  does  not  take  place,  the  common- 
wealth neceflarily  degenerates  either  into  oli- 
garchy or  into  democracy ;  both  which  forms  of 
government  are  much  more  likely  than  a  re- 
public abounding  in  the  middle  ranks  to  fall 
under  the  tyranny  of  one  man ;  as  (hall  be  ex- 
plained more  clearly  hereafter,  in  treating  the 
fubje£t  of  political  revolutions.  Such  a  repub- 
lic is  not  only  lefs  liable  to  be  fubverted :  it  fub- 
fifts  unagitated  by  fedition ;  the  great  interme- 
diate mafs  reflraining  the  activity  of  the  two 
hollile  extremes }  for  this  reafon,  democracies 
are  found  to  be  more  durable  than  oli|[archies, 
becaufe  in  the  former,  the  middling  clafs  is  more 
numerous  than  in  the  latter ;  and  large  commu- 

^  A  gnomic  or  moral  poet  of  Miletii8>  who  fiouriflied  fire  fauodied 
yean  before  Chrift»  the  contemporary  of  Theognis»  of  Megan  i 
which  twoy  together  with  old  Hefiody  Ifocrates  conlidere  as  'the  beft 
naften  of  life  and  mannen.  Orat.  ad  NicocL  The  remains  afcribed 
to  Fhocylides  do  not  contam  the  words  in  the  text :  but  althoqgh 
they  amount  to  only  %!$  verfes^  they  thrice  repeat  the  fentiment. 
See  v¥.  %%•  5a.  6s* 
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nities  enjoy  more  tranquillity  than  fmall  ones,  BOOK 
'wlilch,  from  the  paucity  of  their  members, 
have  few  citizens  of  an  intermediate  condition 
between  riches  and  poverty.  It  is  this  interme- 
diate clafs,  however,  that  alone  balances  and 
keeps  fteady  the  veffel  of  the  republic ;  when 
this  clafs  is  deftroyed  or  removed,  an  outrageous 
democracy  takes  place,  whicJh  is  fpeedily  over- 
whelmed  in  its  own  fury.  ' 

The  bell  legiflators  have,  in  point  of  rank  and  The  paf- 
fortune,  been  men  of  an  ordinary  level.     As  to  d^^,^^ 
himfelf,  Solon  atteils  this  in  his  poetry.     The  and  of 
fame  is  to  be  faid  of  Charondas,  and  of  almoft  |^e  db^ 
all  others.     Lycurgus  was  not  the  king,  but  the  biiihment 
legiflator  of  Sparta.     A  republic  founded  on  the  "^^^^ 
falutary  principles  of  mediocrity  and  juil  equa-  ment; 
liCy  is,   indeed,   a  rare  pha^nomenon.     Of  all 
thofe  invefted  with  power,  one  man  alone%  as 
far  as  hiilory  informs  us,  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  eftablifh  fuch  a  political  arrangement ;  mod 
other  leaders,  whether  of  the  nobles  or  of  the 
people,  never  contenting  themlelves  with  equa- 
lity, but  always  afpiring  to"  fuperiority,  and  al- 
ternately  abufing  their  advantages  for  giving  an 
undue  'p^'^ponderancy  to  their  refpedtive  fac- 
tions.    In  this  fatal  ambition  they  have  been 
encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the  leading  dates 
of  Greece,  whFch  have  always  been  folicitous 
to  mould  every  neighbouring  republic  after  their 

"  Ariftotle  perhaps  means  Clifthenes^  the  Atheniaot  whom  he 
praifes  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  particularly  1.  vi.  c.  4.  See  the 
Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece,  y  ti.  c.xviii.  p.  118.  Clifihenes  reftored 
the  inflitutions  of  Solon.  This  was  his  chief  merit.  I  rather  thiidcy 
thereforey  that  Ariftotle  meami  Solon  himfelf. 

own 
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BOOK  own  model.     Blinded  by  paffion,  contending^ 
^^   ,  parties  have  been  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  per- 
ceive any  thing  between  the  miferable  alterna- 
tive of  commanding  with  infolence,  or  obeying 
with   fervility;    and  fubftantial   happinefs    has 
therefore  been  almoft  conftantly  facrificed    to 
which  is  a  filly  pride.    Having  thus  examined  what  is  prac- 
m^dof    tica'ly  the  beft  commonwealth,  it  will  be  eafy 
perfeaion,  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  all  others,  by  their 
u^^^     degrees  of  approximation  to  this  model  of  per- 
ought  coa-  fe^ion  ;  a  model,  which  the  legiflator  ought  al- 
tinuaiiy  to  ^j^yg  ^q  l^eep  in  view  under  every  condition  of 
mate.        fociety,  but  which  the  wide  variety  of  mate- 
rials, on  which  he  has  to  operate,  will  enable 
him  to  imitate  under  different  circumftances 
with  more  or  lefs  exadtnefs,  and  more  or  lefi 
facility. 
Chap.i».       I"  every  community  whatever,  the  ftability 

of  government  requires,  that  thofe  who  defire 

latorand'  its  continuanCc  fliould  be  more  powerful  than 
ftatefman    thofc  who  defire  its  diffolution.     The  political 
^^Bta'    arrangement,   therefore,    of  every  ftate,   muft 
firengthen  always  depend  on  the  prevailing  inclination  of 
'^^nTciaf   ^^^^  party  which  is  preponderant  j  and  this  pre- 
and  toren-  ponderancy  again  mufl  confifl  either  in  quantity 
^  *rf^r*  ^^  quality ;  quantity,  denoting  mere  fuperiority 
than  either  in  number;   and  quality,  the  diflinguifiiing  ex- 
•xtrcme.     celleucies  of  the   upper  ranks ;  birth,  wealth, 
education,  the  love  of  glory  and  of  the  repub- 
lic.    Quantity  and  quality  often  a6ling  in  oppo- 
fite  dire6lions,  their  relative  forces  muft  be  efti- 
mated,  and  a  proportion  inftituted  fer  difcover- 
ing  which  principle  will  prevail  in  the  conflift. 

If 
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If  one  party  furpafles  in  quality  more  than  it  is  B  o  o  K 
(brpafled  in  quantity,  it  is  plain  that  the  balance  ,  ^^^ 
muft  incline  to  the  fide  of  the  few,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  oligarchies  mud  necefiarily  be 
eflablifhed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  popular 
party  exceed  more  in  quantity,  than  they  are 
excelled  in  quality,  democracy  mud  prevail: 
the  fird  and  bed  kind  of  democracy,  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  be  huibandmen ;  the  lad 
and  word,  if  tradefmen  and  manufa6turers ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  ingredients  compofing 
them,  the  intermediate  kinds,  more  or  lefs 
faulty.  But,  in  all  thofe  cafes,  a  wife  legifla* 
tor  will  condantly  endeavour  to  comprehend, 
in  his  fcheme  of  polity,  men  of  the  middle 
rank,  and  to  render  them,  if  not  more  power- 
ful than  both  the  extremes,  at  lead  fuperior  to 
either  j  becaufe,  when  this  takes  place,  the  go* 
vernment  is  likely  to  prove  durable.  There  is 
not  any  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  rich  and 
the  poor  diould  lay  afid^  their  natural  animofi- 
ties,  and  confpire  againd  this  clafs  which  is 
comparatively  on  good  terms  with  both,  and  the 
natural  mediator  between  them.  The  contend- 
ing  parties  cannot,  therefore,  weaken  or  dimi- 
nifli  its  influence,  without  proportionally  drength- 
ening  the  power  of  their  refpeStive  adverfaries. 
But  thofe  who  edablifli  oligarchies,  neglect  this 
confideration ;  and  by  afpiring  to  an  imaginary 
good,  incur  a  real  evil :  for  the  prepoderous 
ambition  of  the  great  proves  ruinous  to  more 
dates  than  even  the  unjud  violence  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

The 
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BOOK      The  great,  in  order  to  difguife  their  ambi- 

^J^^  tioh,  and  the  multitude,  in  order  to  palliate 

Chap.  13.  their  injuftice,  have  recourfe  to  many  juggling 

— ". .  artifices,  by  which  they  endeavour  mutually  to 

caindghu  deceive  each  other.     Thefe  devices  regard  the 

by  which    five  following  objedls;   the  aflembly,  the  courts 

dKriw*thc  ^*  juftice,  the  magiftracies,  the  militia,  and  the 

multitude,  gymnaftic  exercifes.    To  engroft  all  power  in 

^y^j  ^*  the  aflembly,  the  rich  and  noble  eafily  delude 

xft»  The     the  people  into  a  law,  exad:ing  a  fevere  fine  for 

°*^^"    non-attendance  from  men  of  a  certain  cenfufl* 

Such  men,  therefore,  will  be  careful  to  attend ; 

while  the  poor,  who  are  not  liable  to  any  pe^^ 

nalty,  will  for  the  mofi:  part  defert  their  duty, 

and  thus  abandon  their  (hare  in  the  government. 

sd»  Courtg  A  fimilar  contrivance  iucceeds  with  regard  to 

of  Juftice.  ^j^^  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  duty  of  fervingas 

jurymen.     By  a  law  of  Charondas*",  a  fine  was 

in  this  cafe  impofed  even  on  the  poor  ^  but  io 

fmall,  that  it  ferved  no  other  purpofe  than  that 

of  faving  appearances ;  for  when  one  trick  is 

difcovered,  another  is  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 

Thus,  all  who  have  infcribed  their  names  in  the 

public  regiiler,  are  entitled  to  exercife  the  func* 

tions  of  deliberative  and  judiciary  power ;  but 

if,  after  this,  they  negle6t  to  exercife  them, 

they  fubjefit  themfelves  to  a  fevere  penalty ;  the 

poor,  therefore,    avoid  enrolling  their  names, 

id.  The     l^^  th^y  Should  incur  the  penalty.     With  regard 

mnpStncf.  to  burdenfome  offices,  they  are  permitted  to  e:tr 

€ufe  themfelves  from  holding  them,  without 

P  Seeabof^  li.iL  e.z*p.Z4t. 

other 
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Other  proof  than  that  of  their  own  oaths ;  they  book 
are  not  compel!  ed,  under  heavy  fines,  to  provide  ,  J^^.^ 
themfelves  with  arms,  nor  to  acquire  Ikill  in  the  4th  and 
gymnaftic  exercifes ;  and  ail  thefe  exemptions,  ^^  ^^™* 
which  they  are  taught  to  regard  as  indulgences,  ciftt. 
effectually  diminifli  their  confideration  in  the 
Hate. 

The  lower  claffes  of  men  fometimes  endea*  Thofe  hf 
vour,  in  their  turn,  to  encounter  the  artifices  ^^»«^*e 
of  the  great  with  firailar  addrefs.     The  non*  cai  party  * 
attendance  of  the  rich  in  the  aflembly,  or  courts  deceive  tha 
of  juftice,  is  not  puniihed ;  but  their  own  at-  *^***^ 
tendance  is  rewarded ;  and  this  fee  or  reward, 
which  is  to  them  a  mighty  matter,  is  far  too 
fmall  to  operate  as  a  motive  on  their  fuperiors. 
A  well-conilituted  republic  ought,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  before,  to  fee  the  poor,   and  fine  the 
rich ;  by  which  means,  botli  parties  would  be 
rendered  diligent  in  the  difcharge  of  their  poli« 
tical  functions,  and  neither  fide  be  enabled  to 
engrois  power,  and  ufurp  the  commonwealth. 

Wealth  is  a  thing  relative  and  indefinite ;  and  Ruiebf 
the  cenfus,  therefore,  in  each  ftate,  muft  vary  ^J^*^^^  ^ 
with  the  circumllances  of  the  community.     It  ought  toiw 
ought  never  to  be  fo  high,  as  to  leave  that  por*  ^^^^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  citizens  which  is  excluded  from  of* 
fice,  more  confiderable  than  that  which  is  ad«> 
mitted ;   otherwife,  the  government  cannot  be 
expedited  to  prove  durable.     The  mere  populace 
will  eafily  fubmit  to  exclufion,  but  they  will  not 
tolerate  injuftice,  or  brook  infult.    They  will 
even  fight  boldly,  if  they  are  fed  abundantly ; 
and  the  patient  fuhmiffion  of  the  pec^le  may 

generally 
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BOOK  generally  be  enfured  by  the  prudent  moderation 

^^*    ,  of  their  fuperiors. 
Rule  by         The  cenfus,  we  have  faid,  is  a  thing  compa- 
w^chthe  %  rative  and  indefinite :  but  the  right  of  bearing 
force  ought  ^^^^^  has  its  precife  limit.     It  mufl  be  bellowed 
tobeefta-   on  citizens,  and  them  only;  for  to  difarm  men 
is  little  le(2   than   to  enflave  them.     In  fome 
Rates,  as  the  republic  of  Malea,  all  thofe  who 
have  ever  borne  arms,  exercifed  the  deliberative 
and  judiciary  powers;   but  offices  of  executive 
magiftracy  belonged  to  thofe  only  who  were  ac^ 
ffluftratcd    tually  enrolled  as  foldiers.    After  the  fubverfion 
yhiftoiyj  Qf  royalty^  the  firft  goverixraents  in  Greece  were 
4    entirely  in  the  hands  of  military  men,  and  thofe 
wholly  horferaen ;  for  before  the  invention  of 
ta6lics,  the  ftrength  of  dates  confided  merely 
in  cavalry.     But  as  populoufnefs  increafed,  and 
ta€tics  were  improved,  the  fphere  of  political 
confideration  was  .extended,  and  the  people  at 
large  became  fharers.in  the  great  partnerfhip  of 
government.    What  is  now  regarded  as  an  arif* 
tocratical    republic    was,   therefore,   anciently 
called  a  democracy,  but  had,  in  ^adj  a  drong 
tendency  to  oligarchy,  or  even  to  royalty.    The 
intermediate  ranks  were  then  few  in  number, 
and  deditute  of  drength ;  and  therefore  they, 
as  well  as  their  inferiors,  eafily  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  fame  men  in  peace  whom  they 
had  been  accudpmed  to  follow  and  obey  as  their 
leaders  in  war. 
Chap.  14.       Having  thus  examined  dates  in  relation  to  th^ 
A  alvfi"  of  ™*^^^^*'s  ^^   which  they  are  compofed,  and 
the  love-     fliewn  how  many,  and  what  kinds  of  compo& 

tions 
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tions  refult  from  the  various  combinations  of  the  BOOK 
fame  iimple  elements,  we  muft  proceed  to  ana-  .    ^'  ^ 
Ijfe  and  explain  what  is  properly  called  the  fo-  reignty  in- 
vereignty.    This  complex  objeft  comprehends  |o  the  deli- 
the  deliberative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers^;  the  exeoh 
powers,  which  muft  be  differently  regulated  and  tive,  and 
diftributed  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  plan  of  ^"^^ 
each  particular  conftitution ;  but  which,  in  all 
conftitutions,  ought  to  be  regulated  and  diftri- 
buted  agreeably  to  public  utility,  the  great  end 
of  all    legal  governments.     The  deliberative  wiierein 
power  is  generally  fuppofed  to  include  the  right  ^^f  <J«i»ber- 
of  determining    concerning  war  and    peace  j  JonfiST" 
concerning  laws,  treaties,  alliances,  death,  ba* 
nifliment,  and  confifcation ;  as  welt  as  the  right 
of  calling  the  magiftrates  to  account  for  mal* 
verfation  in  office.     Thefe  important  matters 
muft  be  entrufted  either  to  the  people  at  large, 
or  to  a  certain  defcription  of  the  people  cbnfti- 
tuting  one  or  more  diftinffc  councils :  or  fotne 
of  thofe  great  queftions  muft  be  decided  by  the 
popular  aflembly,  and  others  committed  to  dif« 
tin€t  tribunals,  or  particular  magiftrates.    That  Tlie  v». 
all  matters  of  deliberation  ihould  be  decided  by  5»o"»™«^ 

''    in  whidiit 

all  the  people,  which  is  confonant  to  the  nature  nny  be  1^ 
of  democracy,  is  fufceptible  of  many  variations;  r^»*«*» 
for  all  the  people  may  be  entitled  to  deliberate  det; 
and  decide,  either  colle6tively,  or  fucoeffively ; 

^  I  have  here  exprefled  Arifiotle't  fenfe  in  modem  langoag*. 
In  this  chapter  he  treats  concerning  that  part  of  the  fovereignty 
which  he  calls,  to  CWTin/ofifiovy  tranibted  the  deliberative ;  in  chap- 
ter XV.  concerning  that  part  which  he  caUs  70  vm  toh  «<x^*  tranl^ 
kted  the  executive ;  in  chapter  xvi.  conceniing  that  put  which  he 
calls  70  iixarttw,  tranflated  the  judidaL 

VOL.  II.  A  A  which 
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9  o  o  K  which  latter  obtains  in  the  reptiblic  of  Telede^ 
v..rT^T._j'  ^^^  Milefian.  In  feme  republics,  the  different- 
magiilrates  form  a  fupreme  council,  which  di* 
r^s  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  governnieot ;  but 
magiftracy  is  exercifed  by  men  drawn  promif* 
cuoufly  from  tribes,  wards,  di(lri6ts,  and  the 
minuteft  fubdivifions  of  the  people,  until  it 
pafTes  fuccelfively  through  the  whole  body.  Yet 
the  citi^ns  at  large  never  convene  in  the  po« 
piular  aflembly,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  mak* 
log  new  laws ;  of  regulating  the  conftitution  i 
or  of  hearing,  on  any  important  emergency^ 
tbe  refblves  of  the  magiftrates.  In  other  re- 
public8»  the  alTembly  convenes  not  only  for 
thofe  purpofes,  but  for  the  purpoie  of,  elec- 
tions, for  deciding  war  and  peace^  and  for  ex* 
Itmining  the  conduct  of  men  in  office,  who,  on 
all  ordinary  occafions,  direct,  as  well  as  carry 
op,  Che  bufinefs  of  government,  a^ing  for  the 
People  at  l9rg€%  from  whom  they  are  appointed 
by  lot,  or  ele6ted  by  fuffrage.  Another  mod^ 
of  conftituting  the  deliberative  power  is,  that 
thQ  national  aflembly  convene,  to  appoipt  the 
magiilrates,  to  take  an  account  of  their  admi^ 
niftratiai^,  and  to  decree  war  or  peace;  but 
that  all  oth^r  matters  be  determined,  as  well  as 

'  In  modern  language^  reprefenting  the  people  at  large.  We 
fliall  foon  find  deliberatire  and  eledfre  aflembliei^  compoftd  of  m 
put  of  the  citizensy  a^ing  for,  or  reprefenting  the  people  at  large  i 
vhich  Ariftotle  fometimes  confiders  as  the  beft  form  of  democracy 9 
•nd  fometimes  qualifies  with  the  title  of  voTarua.  tin  h  U  Tfoww  w 
vamatf  v^fU^f*  in  f^h  to  KO^ra  fu^f  aXX»/xi|  feamti  aJ^goyf^  Thia  IS 
Uid  with  regard  to  deliberative  aflembliesy  c.  xiy.  and  with  r^gmrd 
to  eledUve  afiemblies^   he  fays^c.  zv.   n  h§  t^  wmrm  m^m  i*m 

con* 
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condoled,  by  diftinft  magiftrates,  of  mmiftcrs  B  €  o  ic 
appointed  by  lot,  when  ordinary  talents  and  >  ^  ^ 
l^ain  honefty  are  fufficient  for  the  proper  dif- 
cbarge  of  their  duty ;  and  ele£led  by  fuffrage, 
when,  ia  addition  to  thefe  qualities,  experience 
and  ikill  appear  requiiite  for  the  due  execution 
of  their  oflSce.  The  laft  and  word  mode  of 
conftituting  the  deliberative  power,  is  that  of 
lodging  it  on  all  occafions  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  convened  in  the  public  aflembly, 
and  rendering  the  magiftrates,  as  to  mattera  of 
volition,  mere  paflive  inftruments  for  executing 
the  pleafure  of  the  multitude.  This  prepof^* 
terous  diftribution  prevails  only  in  that  kind  c^ 
democracy,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  ana* 
logons  to  oligarchic  dynafty  and  sionarchio 
tyranny. 

All  the  modes  of  regulating  the  deliberative  in  oilsar- 
power,  above  explained,  are  confonant  with  the  *^*^* 
nature  of  democracy ;  but  when  this  power  id 
always  lodged  with  a  part  of  the  community, 
or  with  a  particular  defcrrption  of  men,  to  the 
perpetual  excluiion  of  all  others^  an  oligarcby 
neceflarily  takes  place.  Yet,  when  this  de^ 
fcription  includes  men  of  moderate  fortunes,, 
and  when  all  who  acquire  fucfa  fortunes  are  of 
CQurfe .  fummoned  to  the  council,  and  when 
there  are  certain  fundamental  laws,  which  even- 
this  fupreme  council  does  not  think .  itfelf  em^ 
powered  to  abrogate  or  alter,  the  moderation 
of  fuch  an  oligarchy  approaches  nearly  to  the 
arrangements  of  what  we  have  called  a  well- 
conilituted  republic.  That  alfo  may  be  called 
A  A  a  a  mode« 
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B  o  o  K  a  moderate  oligarchy^  in  which  men  of  a  certani 
.  t  -^,^  cenfus  elefil  a  council  entrufted  with  the  delibeiu- 
tive  powqr,  but  bound  to  exercife  this  power 
agreeably  to  eftabliihed  laws.    The  oligarchy  de- 
generates into  a  tyrannical  dynafty,  when  the 
deliberative  body  fupplies,  by  its  own  authority^ 
the  vacancies  among  its  members ;  or^  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  when  prudence  in  deliberation  is  fuppoled 
an  hereditary  virtue,  and  the  right  of  deciding 
abfohitely  for  the  community  at  large  is  veiled  in 
certain  families,  and  defcends  from  Others  to 
la  mixed    their  children  '•    When  fome  matters  of  deliberap 
9""'^^     tion  are  entrufted  to  the  magiftrates,  and  others 
committed  to  the  people  at  large,  particularly  the 
alternative  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  impeadi* 
ment  of  men  in  office,  fuch  an  arrangement  may 
be  called  ariftocratical ;  particularly  when  the 
loagiftrates  are  appointed  by  ele^lion,  or  by  a 
mixture  of  choice  and  chance,  that  is,  appointed 
^by  lot  from  perfbns  whole  chara&ers  have  been 
previoufly  examined,  and  generally  approved. 
The  mixture  of  lot  and  fuffrage,  and  the  ap* 
pointment  to  Ibme  deliberative  funfifcions  in  the 
one  way,  and  to  other  deliberative  functions  in 
the  other,  is  confonant  to  the  nature  of  what 
we  call  a  republic.    Such  then  are  the  modes 
of  diftriboting  this  portion  of  the  fovereignty, 
conformably  to    the   nature  oi  different  go- 
vernments. 
How  de-        It  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  improve- 
jJ2|^^  tnent  of  what  is  now  called  democracy,  were 

*  See  aboWf  p.  334*  with  which  cooipire  Polybiu%  vt«  S.  toL  IL 
p«47X.cdil.Swcigh. 

that 
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tliat  oligarchic  regulation  to  be  introduced  which  BOOK 
fines   the  rich  for  non-attendance.      By  this      ^  ,^ 
means,  the  affembly  would  be  better  compofed,  chi«  may 
and  its  deliberations  more  moderate  and  more  ediSoblu 
ialutary,  the  paffions  and  interefts  of  different  ter 
orders  mutually  repreffing  that  violence  to  which 
all  of  them,  unchecked,  are  liable.     It  would, 
alf^,  prove  greatly  advantageous,  that  in  each 
tribe  qf  diftri^,  certain  deliberative  fun^Hons 
ihould  be  conferred  by  fufirage,  and  others  diftri* 
butedby  lot;  and  if  the  populace  be  extremely  nu^ 
merous,  that  only  certain  diviiions  of  them  flioiild 
be  entitled  fucceffively  to  receive  fees,  or  allowed 
fucceffively  to  try  their  chance  in  the  appoint* 
ment  by  lot.    In  oligarchies,  on  the  other  hand^ 
thef  people  at  large  might  be  rendered  lefs  hoftile, 
nay,  friendly,  to  the  government,  were  certain 
deliberative  fun6lions  entrufted  to  men  cboTeii 
from  the  whole  promifcuouily,  or  were  an  infli* 
tution  to  be  introduced  fimilar  to  what  prevails 
f n  fome  republics,  called  the  Council  qf  Fread- 
vi/erSj   who  prepare  and  impartially  examine 
thofe  public  queftions,  which  the  nobles  or  citi- 
2ens  are  afterwards  entitled  to  decide.    Nay» 
the  nobles  or  magiftrates  might  aflume  the  office 
of  preadvifers,  which  would  give  them  a  nega* 
tive,  before  debate,  on  all  popular  decrees ;  or 
they  might  fubmit  public  meafures  to  the  free 
difcuffion  of  the  people,  referving  to  themielves 
the  right  of  ultimate  decifion.    In  republics,  the 
people  convened  in  the  national  aflembly  ou^t 
to  have  the  power  of  acquittal,  1)ut  not  of  con* 
demnation }  the  latter,  in  the  laft  refort,  ought 
^       A  A  3  always 
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B  o  o  E  always  to  reft  with  the  magiftratea  and  the  law; 

^  ^'  .  The  rcverfe  of  this  prevails^  the  power  of  ac- 
quittal depends  on  the  &w,  that  of  condem- 
nation is  lodged  with  the  many.  So  much 
with  regard  to  the  deliberative  power,  which 
conftitutes  the  foundation  and  root  o£  the 
Ibvereignty. 

Chap.  15.       The  executive  power  of  government  mnft 
—-—     necefTariJy  be  entrufted  to  magiilrates,  in  ix^hc^e 

executive    appointment,  regulation,  and  diftribution,  there 

p<we''/n    is  a  great  variety  of  cafes.     How  many  magi£. 

'***  **  trates  ought  there  to  be  ?  with  what  fundfcioBs 
Ought  they  to  be  entrufted  ?  how  long  ought 
each  office  to  laft  ?  a  year,  fix  nK>nth8,  longer 
than  the  former  period,  or  fhorter  than  the 
latter?  CXight  any  offices  to  be  for  life,  and 
ought  the  fame  offices  to  be  held  more  than 
once  by  the  fame  perfon?  Still  farther,  who 
ought  to  ele£t  or  appoint  the  magiftrates  i  from 
whom  ought  they  to  be  chofen  or  appointed? 
and  in  what  manner  ought  4he  appointment  to 
be  made?  A  philbfophical  ftatefman  ought 
clearly  to  comprehend  all  thofe  varieties,  and 
-to  be  capable  of  folving  each  queftion  in  all  the 
ways  that  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  end  of  the  different  forms  of  govemmeot 

Wherein        ^^^^  o^  »11>  it  i«  Bot  perhaps  clearly  afcer* 

tiie  cxecQ-  tained  what  properly  conftitutes  a  magiftracy. 

live  power  ^.ftj^jg  requires  many  affiftants  and  many  fuper- 
intendants-— priefts;  ambaffadol-s ;  &cred  he* 
raids ;  exhibitioners,  at  their  own  expence,  of 
public  amufements ;  all  of  whom,  if  not  iiecef« 
£u*y  for  its:mere  fubfiftence,  are  yet  ^bntnl  to 

its 
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ks  wdl-being  and  happinefs.    None  of  thelfe,  BOOK 
however,  are  called  magiilrates,  though  thciy  .         j 
be  appointed,  as  all  magiftrates  are,  by  fuffrage 
or  lot ;  neither  do  we  call  magiftrates  thofe  de« 
ftined  to  fun£{;ions  merely  fubfervient  to  oeco- 
nomy,  as  corn-meters;  nor  thofe  employed  in 
offices  rather  menial  than  magifterial;  offices, 
which  in-  ftates  moderately  wealthy,  are  com- 
monly configned  to  (laves.     He  then  is  a  magif- 
trate  who,  in  his  own  perfon,  or  aiTociated  with 
colleagues,  is  in  certain  matters  entrufted  by 
the  public  with  the  power  of  deliberating,  of 
judging,  above  all,  of  commanding ;  and  to  de* 
fine  the  word  more  nicely  is  not  neceflary  for 
our  prefent  purpofe. 

To  return  then  from  words  to  things,  we  ob-  The  difcrf. 
ferve  that  the  divifion  of  labour  greatly  facili-  ^^^ 
tates  all  purfuits,  and  that  each  kind  of  work  is  elation  to 
beft  performed,  when  each  is  allotted  to  a  fepa-  ^^"^^ 
rate  workman.     To  the  complicated  afiairs  of  commu- 
government,  this  obfervation  is  particularly  ap-  ^'  ^ 
plicable;  but  is  not  always  poffible  thatitfhould  forms  of 
be  pra6bically  applied.     Small  communities  re-  ^'^^ 
quire  nearly  the  fame  diftin£t  offices  of  magif- 
tiracy,  that  are  neceflary  in  large  ones  ;  but 
they  do  not  reqliire,  that   the  duties  of  any 
one  office  fliould  be  fo  often  exercifed,  or  that 
the  magiftrates  (hould  &>  often  perform  pre« 
eifely  the  fame  fim^ions.    Small  communities 
therefore,  may,  without  much  inconvenience, 
admit  of  pluralities ;  and  this  is  a  fortunate  cir* 
eumftance,  fince  it  would  not  be  eafy,  in  fuch 
tommimities,  to  find  a  fucceffion  of  men  willing 
A  A  4  ami 
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BOOK  and  well  qualified  to  exercife  all  public 
^  ^',_^  feparately.    It  i3  neceflary,  therefore,  to  have 
recourfe  to  an  accumulation  of  empkiyaient, 
and  to  make  the  fame  individual  anfwer  feveral 
purpofes ;  competently,  though  not  perfedlly ; 
like  thofe  complex  contrivances,   the  obeB^(h 
lycknia^.  which,  in  the  houfes  of  the  poor,  ferve 
alternately  as  .ipits   and  candlefticks.      Some 
offices  muil  be  feparated,  on  account  of  %he 
differenl  places  in  which  they  are  exerciied; 
and  others,  on  account  of  the  different  ot^e^s 
or  perfons  to  whom  they  relate.     Can  the  fanie 
magiltrate,  who  prefides  over  the  police  in  the 
market-place,  dire£b  that  important  obje6t  elfe* 
where?  Ought  he,  who  fuperinteods  the  mo- 
deily  of  boys,  to  have  the  additional  burden  of 
guarding  the  morals  of  women?  Under  ditfereot 
forms  of  government  there  mud  be  diflfereat  ma^. 
giftrate^,  and  thofe  invefled  with  different  de- 
grees of  power,  and  appointed  from  different 
defer iptions  of  perfons.     The  <^ce  of  fenatoF  is 
confonant  to  the  nature  of  democracy;   but 
that  of  preadvifer,  which  was  above  defcribed^ 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  oligarchy.     In  lome 
democracies,  indeed,  the  authority  of  the  &• 
pate  is  inconiiderable ;  but  this  happens  only  in 
that  laft  and  word  kind  of  democracy,  where 
the  people,  corrupted  by  fees,    forfake  theic 
private  af&irs,  to  carry  on  the  lucrative  trade 
o^  government. .  The  cenfor  of  manners,  is  a 
magiftrate  adapted  oply  to  an  ariftpcracy.  What 
ihoiild.  he  do  in  a  democracy!  Is  it  poffible^ 
ui)der  fuch  a  government,  to.  keep  the,  wives, 
of  the  poor  in  their  houfes !   and  his  remon- 

ftrances 
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ftiatioes  woudd  be  fiiperfluous  in  an  oligarchy,  book 
nvbere  womett,  efpeciaily  the  wives  of  the  ma-  ^  ^*,_p 
giftrates,  are  diifolved  in  luxury. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  important  fubjeft  of  The  ▼an- 
the  appointment  of  magiftrate^;  a  fubjea  in-  ^j;^^^ 
eluded  within  three  terms,  each  of  which  ad-  magi 
mits  of  three  variations.     The  three  terms  are,  *^*^ 
thoie  who  may  appoint,  thofe  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed, and  the  manner  of  the  appointment. 
Thofe  who  appoint,  may  confill  either  of  all  the 
citizens,  or  of  a  part  only ;  or,  in  fome  offices, 
they  may  confift  of  all ;  in  others,  of  a  part. 
Thofe  who  may  be  appointed,  may  confift  either 
of  all  the  citizens,  or  of  a  part  only ;  or,  in  fome 
offices^  of  all ;  in  others,  ef  a  part.    The  man- 
ner of  appointment  is  alfo  threefold,  by  elec- 
tion ;  by  fufifrage  ;  in  fome  offices  by  eleftion^ 
in  oUiers  by  fuffi*age.    There-are,  therefore,  in 
all»  nine  variations  or  differences ;  and  it  comes 
to  be  confidered  in  how  many  ways  thofe  nine  dif- 
ferences may  be  combined  with  each  other ;  the 
appointers,  the  appointed,  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointment  entering  into  each  combination.  The 
three  variations  or  differences,  in  the  appointers, 
combined  with  the  fame  number  of  variations  or 
differences  in  the  appointed,  will  give,  it  is 
jdain,  nine  comjnnations  of  two  terms ;  and  each 
of  thefe  nine  may  be  repeated  three  times,  fince 
the  appointment  may  be  made  in  three  ways. 
•  There  are,  therefore,  in  all  twenty-feven  com- 
binations, or  twenty-feven  varieties  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  magiftrates ;  of  which  varieties, 
fome  are  conlbnant  to  the  nature  of  one  kind 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  government,  and  others  to  that  of  aoiotber. 
^'  That  ^the  citizens  ftiould  be  capable  of  appoint^ 
ing  or  capable  of  being  appointed,  is  confonant  to 
the  nature  of  democracy ;  but  more  efpecially 
when  the  wordaJZ  is  taken  to  denote  the  wholebody 
of  the  citizens  colle6tively.  It  alio  denotes  the  fe^ 
veral  tribes  and  minuter  divifions  of  the  citizens, 
which,  united,  corapofe  the  whole.  In  this  latter 
fenfe,  all  the  citizens  are  capable  of  appointing 
fijcceffively,  or  of  being  fucceffively  appointed ; 
each  divifion  enjoying  thofe  advantages  in  its 
turn;  which  regulation,  while  it  prevents  die 
tumult  incident  to  numerous  aiTemblies,  enfures 
the  benefits  of  equality  ^nd  freedom'.  We 
have  fliewn  that  each  of  the  three  terms  con* 
cemed  in  the  appointment  of  magiftrates,  ad« 
mits  of  three  varieties.  If  two  of  the  terrtrs^ 
namdy,  the  appointers  and  appointed^  be  limited 
to  twb  varieties  only,  and  confift  in  all  eleftions 
either  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  citizens, 
without  coupling  together  the  whole  and  the 
part  m  the  manner  above  Ipecified,  then  all  the 
varieties  in  conilituting  magiftrates  will  be  re^ 
duced  to  twelve  ^    For  the  whole  citizens  may 

appoint 

*  Sadkf  accordiiig  to  Ariftode^  vas  oace  the  pla  of  tbe  rtinibiie 
of  Mandiuea*  fo  juiUy  celebrated ;  and  fuch  was  the  npuUic  of 
Tekdes  the  MileGan.  Polyb.  Lvi.  cxHiL  JClian  Var.  Hift.  Uii. 
cxxn.  Masitttua  Tyriaa*  Differt.  vu  The  hdl  mentioned  atilhor 
caUt  Mantinxa  an  viftocrac^y  which  the  learned  SchweighKiifer» 
Annot  ad  Polyb.  t.  v.  p.  ^84.  iaysy  agrees  with  Ariftotle,  Polit. 
Lvi.  civ.  Thit»  howevert  is  not  true;  for  Ariftotle  calls  it  a 
democracy.  . 

*  When  there  are  three  yaiieties  in  each  of  the  three  tennsy  then 
jX3S9X3=:ft7i  tot  when  two  of  the  tamt  are  fiippo&d  to  vary 
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appcmit  from  the  if  hole,  by  fuffrage  i  by  lot ;  in  B  O  O  K 
Ibme  offices  by  fulBrage,  in  others  by  lot :  or  the  ^  ^\  ^ 
whole  may  appoint  l^m  a  part  by  fufirage ;  by 
lot ;  and  Ibmetimes  by  fufirage,  foraetimes  by 
lot.    This,  then,  affords  fix  varieties ;  and  there 
tnuft  be  the  lame  number  precifely  when  a  part 
cnly  appoints.    For  this  part  may  appoint  from 
lAm  whole  by  vote;  by  lot;  or  fometimes  by 
▼ote,  fometimes  by  lot  9    and  likewife  from  a 
part,  by  the  fame  three  modes  of  appointment, 
that  is,  by  vote  ;  by  lot ;  and  fometimes  in  the 
one  way,  ibmetimes  in  the  other.    There  will, 
therefore,    be    twelve  combinations,    without 
coupling  together  the  whole  and  the  part,  either 
in  the  appointers  or  the  appointed ;  that  is,  with- 
out  reckoning  the  combinations  refulting  from 
the  right  of  the  whole  to  appoint  in  fome  calbs, 
and  a  part  in  others ;  and  from  the  capacity  of  the 
whole  to  be  appointed  in  fome  cafes,  and  a  part 
only  in  others.     A  fimple  democracy  requires  adfitftedio 
that  the  whole  collectively  (hould  appoint  from  •^^*»' 
the  whde  by  vote,  by  lot ;  or  in  fome  offices  by  ofgotem* 
vote, -in  others  by  lot       A  well-ordeiM  Re- 
public requires  that  the  whole  not  eoUeCHvely, 
but  feparately  by  divifions,  (hould  appoint  from 
the  whole,  or  from  a  part ;  by  fuffrage,  by  lot, 
or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both.     An  oligarchy 
requires  that  a  part  only  fhould  be  invefted  with 
the  right  of  appointing,  either  by  vote  or  by 


only  in  two  ways,  then  »Xa=4-&  4X3=11.  The  tesi  is  «op» 
rupt ;  and  it  feems  icarceljr  poi&ble  to  give  any  dear  ezplanatum  of 
it,  diat  1V1U  not  be  luMe  to  pUMogied  oljea^^ 

lot; 
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BOOK  lot ;  or  in  fome  cafes  by  vote,  in  others  by  IW  J 
v.-^-_f  and  this  laft  'mode,  as  it  is  moft  fatisfa^kory  to 
the  people  at  large,  is  moil  favourable  to  the 
(lability  of  the  government.     In  ariftocracies, 
all  the  citizens  may  be  invefted  with  the  right 
of  eled;ing,  but  the  elected  muft  be  perfons  of 
a  certain  defcription.     In  oligarchies^  the  Q>here 
of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ele6fcor89 
muil  be  narrowed  and  confined  to  perfons  of  s 
certain   cenfus.     Such  then  are  the  principal 
modes  of  conilituting  magiftrates,  which   are 
refpe&ively  adapted  to  different  governments ; 
but    when    different  modes  are    equally  w^ 
adapted  to  the  frame  of  the  government,  tiie 
propriety  of  preferring  the  one  to  the  other  will 
depend  on  the  duties  and  funS:ions  of  the  office 
or  magiflracy  itfelf.     Under  the  fame  form  of 
government  there  may  be  good  reafons  for  ap» 
pointing  a  general  in  one  way,  and  a  judge  in 
another. 
Cfaap.  x6.       Of  tlie  three  portions  of  the  fovereign ty  abo!ee: 
oTthTiu.  oaentioned,  the  legiilative,  the  executive,  and 
diciary       the  judiciary,  the  lad  only  remains  to  be  treated^ 
The  varieties  of  courts  of  juflice  are  limitedMby 
the  different  modes  in  which  they  may  beconiU- 
tuted  ;  the  qualities  of  the  members  of  whom 
they  may  be  compofed  ;  and  the  various  kinds 
of  caufes  which  they  are  empowered  to  deter- 
mine.   Judges,  may,  like  other  magiftrates,  be 
appointed  by  fuf&^age,  or  by  lot ;  from  all  the 
citizens  indifcrlminately,  or  from  perfons  of  a 
certain  defcription  only ;  but  the  different  na^ 
ture  of  the  cauies  which  they  are  enipow;ered  to 

deter- 
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determine,  forms  the  fpecific  diftiDd;k>n  among  book 
courts  of  juftice.    Thefe  caufes  may  all  be  re*  ,   -^_/ 
duced  to  the  eight  following  clafles:    i.  The  judicial 
re(ponfibiiity  of  magiftrates ;  for  in  every  go-  P">c««^- 
vernment  not  arbitrary,  there  mud  be  a  court  of  duced  to 
impeachment.     2.  Afts  of  injullice  refpe£ling  wgi^tkiiidfc 
the  property  of  the  community,  whether  com- 
mitted by  magiftrates  or  private  perfons.  3.  All 
il£fcs,  by  whomever  committed,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  fubvert  or  change  the  conflitution. 

4.  All  matters  relating  to  fines  and  amercements* 

5.  Difputes  concerning  contra£ls  of  a  certain  im- 
portance, or  concerning  objedts  exceeding  a  cer* 
tain  value.  6.  All  caufes  concerning  homicide, 
including  under  that  general  name,  malice  pro- 
penfe,  chance  medley,  and  all  the  various  cafes 
ill  which  Ihe  life  of  a  man  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  taken  away,  but  the  criminality  of 
the  a£t  is  the  matter  in  queflion.  The  court  of 
Phreattse  in  Athens  tries  perfons  who,  having 
fled' for  murder,  have  returned  to  their  country; 
which  caufes,  however,  cannot  prove  fo  nu- 
merous as  to  require  a  feparate  jurifdidtion,  even 
in  large  communities*  7.  The  caufes  of  flrangers, 
wliether  among  themfelves  or  between  ffarangera 
and  citizens,  form  the  feventh  clafs.  8*  The 
e^th  includes  pecuniary  queflions  of  fmall 
amount,  five  drachmas  or  a  little  more,  which 
muft  indeed  be  determined,  but  which  ought 
not  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  numerous  tri- 
bunal. How  inferior  courts  are  formed,  is  not 
always  a  matter  of  the  moil  effential  importance^ 
but  unlds  thofe  fupreme  judicaturea  be  well  re*- 

gulated. 
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BOOK  gulatedy  which  decide  great  political  queflnoM, 
,^^^   ,  and  afcertaia  men's  rights  in  fociety,  confuflon 

and  fedition  wiU  enfue. 
Theva-  Such  courts  may  be  conftituted  from  the  citi<» 
iTwhiaT  ^^^  **  large,  appointed  by  lot  or  fuffirage,  to 
Mim  of  judge  of  all  political  or  public  caufes ;  or  the 
^"^bB**  judges  in  fome  caufes  may  be  appointed  by  lot, 
conftituted.  and  in  others  by  fufirage  ;  or  in  trying  the  lame 
caufes,  or  caufes  of  the  fame  nature,  the  fkme 
court  may  be  conftituted  partly  by  fuffrage  and 
partly  by  lot.  There  are,  therefore,  four  ways 
in  which  the  judges  may  be  appointed  from  all 
the  citizens  collectively;  and  there  are  precifely 
as  many  when  courts  are  csonftituted  from  uik 
the  citizens,  not  colleClively,  but  fucceffively ; 
that  is,  when  each  diviiion  of  the  people  enjoys 
ia  its  tura  the  privUege  of  fupplying  the  country 
with  judges.  Again,  if  the  judges  are  to  be  ap» 
pointed  from  men  of  a  eertain  defcription  only, 
courts  njay,  on  this  fuppoiition  alfo,  be  confti* 
tuted  in  four  ways.  For  men  of  this  defcription, 
diftinguiflied  by  wealth ,  birth,  or  merit,  may 
be  appointed  by  lot  or  fuffirage  to  tiy  all  po-^ 
litical  or  public  caufes;  or  the  judges  in  fome 
caufes  may  be  appointed  by  lot,  in  others  by  fuf« 
frage  ;.  or  in  trying  the  fame  caufes,  or  cauies  of 
the  lame  nature,  the  fame  court  may  be  confti* 
tuted  partly  by  lot,  and  partly  by  fuffrage.  There 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  in  all  twelve  modes  of 
forming  judiciary  affemblies,  without  coupling 
together  the  whole  and  the  part ;  that  is,  with- 
XHit  fijppofing  that  fome  courts  are  formed  from 
tha  whole  citizens  collectively  or  fucceffively, 

and 
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and  others  compofed  c^  men  of  a  certain  de*  book 
fcription  only ;  or  that  the  numbers  of  the  fame  .  ^L. 
courts  are  chofen  partly  from  the  citizens  at 
large,  and  partly  from  men  of  diftin£tion. 

That  all  political  or  public  caufes  fliould  be  Adjuftedto 
determined  by  judges  chofen  from  the  people  at  *„*  fj^ 
large,  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  democracy  $  of  govem- 
that  all  fuch  caufes  ihould  be  determined  by  °**"^ 
men  of  a  certain  defcription,   is  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  oligarchy ;  but  that  fome  courts 
ihould  be  formed  from  the  citizens  at  large,  and 
others  from  a  diftinguifhed  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  or  that  the  members  of  the  fame  court 
Ihould  be  appointed,  fome  of  them  from  the 
ivhole  body  of  the  people,  and  others  from  a  dif- 
tinguifhed part  of  the  people ;  fome  of  them  by 
lot ;  and  others  by  fuffrage  ;  all  thefe  mixtures 
and  combinations  are  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  a  juiUy  conftituted  and  fairly  balanced  re- 
public 
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BOOK  VII.* 


INTRODUCTION. 


BOOK  TPHIS  Seventh  Book  treats  of  political  revo- 
^^^1^  -^  lutions,  whether  flow  and  gradual,  or  rapid 
and  violent ;  whether  originating  in  the  nature 
of  civil  fociety  itfelf,  or  refulting  from  the  form 
and  principle  of  different  conftitutions  of  go- 
vernment. Had  the  author  written  with  the 
exprefs  defign  of  benefiting  the  prefent  age^ 
this  part  of  his  work  could  not  be  more  ufeful 
or  more  (eafonable.  Even  a  more  ferious  at- 
tention is  due  to  it,  than  to  any  thing  which  the 
prefent  times  could  poffibly  produce ;  Once  at 
this  momentous  asra,  when  the  nations  which 
have  overturned  their  own  governments,  are 
continually  exhorting  and  encouraging  neigh- 
bouring dates  to  imitate  their  example,  we  here 
find  the  opinions  of  the  wifeft  man  of  antiquity 
on  the  great  and  awful  queftions  which  oow 
agitate  the  world :  the  opinions  of  an  author 
remote  from  our  concerns,   unmoved  by  our 

*  Cgmmonly  puMifltcd  «  Bock  V> 
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paiBons,  unaffected  by  our  intereils.  On  this  book 
feridus  fubje6t,  therefore,  which  now  more  than  ^^:  ^ 
at  any  other  period  in  modern  hiftory,  comes 
home  to  the  bofinefs  and  bofbnis  of  individuals, 
I  need  not  be  greatly  apprehenfive  of  tiring  the 
reader,  when  I  endeavour  to  place  in  a  clear  and 
ilrong  light,  thofe  oblervations  of  the  Stagirite, 
which  feem  beft  calculated  to  anfwer  the  imme- 
diate purpofe  of  public  and  pre£ent  utility. 

From  the  nature  of  fociety,  which,  as  above 
explained,  is  not  a  mere  mafs  but  a  ^'ilem,  im- 
plying a  diftin6lion  and  fubordination  of  parts ; 
and  ilill  more  palpably,  though  not  more  need"- 
farily,  from  the  nature  of  property,  the  creature 
0/  fociety^  which  in  its  very  eflence  implies  ine- 
quality, there  mud  grow  up  and  co-exift,  witk 
every  community  of  men,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  the  commonwealth,  a  popular  and  an  arifto- 
cratical  interefjt^;    and  thence,  not  indeed  a 
pferpetual  conflidl,  but  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  conflidt,  between  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  many,  and  the  pre-eminences  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the^  few.      This  ferqienting  dif- 
content  may  be  hindered  from  blazing  into, 
fedition,  either  by  force  or  by  art    AU  ranks  . 
may  be  levelled  by  the  cruel  hand  of  defpotifm } 
they  may  all  be  confounded  by  the  wild  rage  of^ 
democracy.    But  thefe  are  remedies  which  cure : 
the  evil  by  killing  the  patient.    The  important 

*  In  Imecf  die  Itafiw  TepiiWet  of  4ie  loiddle  sge,  ^e  i^cople  . 
dpftcoTed  the  aoblct;   bttt  the  difiin^iion  immediately  fprtng  up. 
between  **  il  popolo  gnflb  &  il  populo  minuto ;"  and  fadUon^  infiead 
of  being  Ibfteaedy  wae  thard»y  •xaQ>cnted.    Machiavely  Nerli^  Mai- 

70L.  II.  B  B  queftioa 
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BOOK  quefti^o  is»  how  this  teodeiK^  to  cKficttfiim  ma^r 
J^_f  be  fqurefled,  without  deftrojciog  that  degree  rf 
iodependence  or  fecuxity  which  is  effestialr  to* 
bappineft,  or  that  degree  of  power  and  authority^ 
which  is  eflential  to  humanity  itfejf ;  fiace  indof-^ 
pea&bly  neceflary  in  rearing  and  holding  tOo 
gether  the  fabric  of  political  ibciety^  in  which 
all  the  perfections  of  humanity  originate^  and  in 
which  only  their  energies  can  be  imfblded  and 
diiplayed.  ^ 

The  propofed  queftion  Ariftotle  endeavoucr 
to  anfwer.  He  obferves  that  the  evil  moft 
threatening  to  fociety^  may  be  lefiened  by  lkil» 
ful  political  arrangement,  nicdy  adapting  to^ 
each  other  the  principlea  and  iprings  of  goh 
vernfnent ;  but  that  it  never  can  be  eradicated 
unleft  one  portion  of  mankind  are  fo  trained  and 
educated  that  they  will  diidain  to  commit  in* 
juflice,  and  think  themfelvea  mose  degnaded  by 
offering  an  iofult,  than,  even  by  receiving  it  $. 
while  thofe  of  an  inferior  ftamp,  how  much-  in* 
dined  foever  many  of  them  may  be  to  do;  wrongv 
are  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  done  with  im* 
piuuly,  and  that  they  cannot  hart  their.  fujpt&> 
riors,  without  thereby  more  materially  huiting 
their  families,  and  themfelves^  In  an.  ^;e  ex^ 
pofed  like  the  prefent  to  the  confli&  of  oppofite 
and.  unrelenting  fiidtions,  the  iStagirite^  then^- 
fore,  maintained  that  oligarchies^  aciftoctades^ 
and  every  defcription  of  government  vefted  in 
the  few,  can  only  be  upheld,  by  otodenttan  in 
language  as  well  as  in  behaviour;  and  tint  a 


*  Seeabovei  p.»3, It  feq.  «  BookiL  ctu.  j^ 
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fin^lef  ^ord  of  contumely  haid  fometimes  (hakeii  B  6.0  k 
the  pfoudelt  dyna/Ues^.  He  maintained,  that  ^_^^^ 
populair  governments  oh  the  other  ^and,  could 
reft  ibcurely  on  no  other  foundation  than  that  of 
p6liticalju(lice;  which  confifts  in  diftributing- 
to  each  individual  his  due,  and  in  affigning  to 
wealth  and  birth,  as  well  as  to  talents  and  virtues, 
their  legitimate  diftindlions  and  fair  honours. 
While  he  tlius  endeavours  to  moderate  the  hot 
tility  of  contending  extremes,  and  to  fmooth 
their  mutual  afperities,  he  ftrenuoufly  exerts 
himfelf  to  make  the  middle  claffes  of  men  love 
and  cheriih  their  condition  as  the  very  beft  and 
h~a^pi6fi  in  which  they  poffibly  could  be  placed ; 
arid,  therefore,  to  rejefit  and  repel'  every  at- 
tempt that  might  difturb  or  deftroy  it,  as  a  dar- 
ing invafion  of  tlieir  deafeft  interefts.  Goverri- 
iDents  are  gck>d  and  nations  happy,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  preponderancy  of  the  niiddle  ranks, 
and  theii'  al)ility  to  defy  the  pride  and  oppreffion 
of  the  great,  as  well  as  to  refift  the  rapacity  and' 
mjJignity  of  the  vulgar.  Where  this  grand  teft 
of  national  felicity  is  found,  the  citizens  or  fub- 
je£ts  ought  to  regard  as  matters  of  little  moment, 
a;nd  even  to  cohfider  with  diflruft,  any  propofed 
additions  to  their  political  advantages;  which 
it  will  be  always  eafier  for  vice  and  folly  to  de- 
Itiroy  or  diminilh,  than  for  the  xhoft  enlarged 
wifdom  to  meliorate  or  extend/ 

Governments  muft  always  have  their  imper- 
fe6iiotis,   while  cohdu6l:ed  by  fuch  impeife^^ 

. ^  Seeabove^^  p. 3^  ^  ^  abore^  BookW.  cxi. 
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BOOK  creatures  as  men,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  beftow 

^^'    ^  an  undue  preference  on  the  prefent  above   the 
future,  and  on  a  flight  immediate  benefit  refult- 
ing  to  themfelves  above  a  far  greater,  more  ex- 
tenfive,  and  more  permanent  advantage  accru- 
ing to  the  public.     All  governments,  therefore, 
that  ever  were  eftabliftied  or  devifed,  have  con- 
tained, on  the  flighted  examination,  innume- 
rable inconveniences ;  which,  when  deeply  and 
intimately  mingled  in  the  nature  of  the  confti- 
tution  itfelf,  ought  rather  to  be  patiently  en- 
dured  than  violently  corredled^,  becaufe  they 
are  as  much  more  tolerable  than  would  be  the 
evils  of  anarchy  and  fedition,  as  a  ftate  of  ci- 
vilization in  which  men  lie  under  many  oppref- 
five  reftraints,  is  preferable  to  that  of  favage 
ferocity  in  which  they  are  continually  tearing 
to  pieces  each  other;   a  melancholy  fpe6lacle 
which  hiftory  never  fails  to  exhibit,  when  go- 
vernment is  for  a  moment  fufpended,  or  its 
powers  to  a  certain  degree  enfeebled.     The  in- 
herent vices  of  man,  his  pride,  avarice,  ambi- 
tion,  and  felfiflinefs,  render  it  neceflary  that 
power  fliould  fomewhere  be  exercifed,  left  in- 
jury fliould  every  where  be  committed ;  and  tbe 
fewer  and  feebler  thofe  vices  are,  the  govern- 
ment will  naturally  be  the  milder  and  more  mo- 
derate.    All  plans  of  policy  which  fuppofe  a 
complete  reformation  in  the  manners  of  man- 
kind, are  chimerical ;  but  reformation  to  a  cer- 
tain  point,  falutary  difcipline  will  gradually  pro« 

'  See  abovei  Book  u.  c.vi.  p.  xzo»  &  ft^ 
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duce ;  and  exadlly  in  proportion  to  the  effeft  of  b  o  o  K 
this  difcipline,  governments  may  be  meliorated,  ._^^  > 
and  one  lyftem  of  policy  be  rendered  more 
gentle  and  more  defirable  than  another*.  For 
this  reafon  our  author  obferves,  that  the  more 
fociety  is  improved  and  education  perfected, 
the  more  equality  will  prevail,  and  the  farther 
will  liberty  be  extended. 

But  even  this  political  equality  or  liberty,  has, 
according  to  the  Stagirite,  its  fixed  and  unal- 
terable limits ;  fince  no  political  advantage,  ex- 
cept the  equal  prote6lion  of  juft  laws,  can  be 
carried  to  its  utmoft  height,  without  becoming 
inconfiilent  with  other  advantages,  coUefitively 
more  important.  Men  in  one  fenfe  are  born 
equal ;  they  are  all  equal  as  to  their  vifible 
powers  or  energies^  becaufe  they  are  all  at  their 
birth  devoid  of  ani/  that  can  be  of  the  leaft  pub- 
lic utility;  but  they  are  even  then,  extremely 
unequal  as  to  their  latent  endowments  or  cap(u 
cities ;  fince,  with  precifely  the  fame  treatment 
and  the  fame  education,  different  individuals 
will  attain  very  different  meafures  of  courage 
and  wifdom,  as  well  as  of  ilrength  and  agility. 
This  original  inequality  is  confirmed  and 
flrengthened  by  the  exigencies  and  neceflities 
of  fociety,  under  all  its  poffible  forms ;  which, 
the  more  perfeft  it  is,  the  more  perfectly  it  will 
concur  with  the  views  and  intentions  of  nature 
in  promoting  the  benefit  and  happinefs  of  the 
human  race;^  purpofes  that  can  only  be  pro* 

<  cuu  )i  TO  Cl^Tl^M  lAii,  C1XT4090;  atTiot  xoktruat.  PoKt* 
L  yiiL  C.J. 
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BOOS  moted  by  the  fubordination  of  paffioa  and  '^IfUh 
^^  _^  ranee  to  reafon  and  wifdom.  This  is  the  gre^ 
and  paramount  law  of  political  ibciety  by  wbi^(i 
all  meq  are  bound  from  infancy  to  old  9ge,  anil 
fiom  their  birth  to  their  death \  Society  thpn 
is  a  fyftem,  having  the  good  and  perfedtioq  pf 
humanity  for  its  end,  and  requiring  for  the  ipe* 
cific  purpofes  for  which  the  lyflem  is  ordaine45 
an  interchange  of  a£tion,  a  reciprocity  of  aid, 
a  diftinSbion  and  fubordination  of  parts }  he^ds 
to  contrive,  and  hands  to  execute*  Fpr  tbjg 
reafon,  the  inferior  ranks  of  men,  thpfp  habi^* 
tually  employed  in  perfonal  fervice  or  prodi|6tive 
induilry,  were  debarred  in  moil  GrecisiB  repub^ 
lies  from  high  political  functions;  fpndtipos 
deemed  incompatible  with  thofe  mean  and  mer- 
cenary employments,  that  have  a  tendency  to 
narrow  or  debafe  the  faculties ;  to  ob(lru6fc  libe* 
ral  thought,  and  reftrain  manly  exertion*  Wb^^ 
is  properly  called  the  populace  in  contradiftinc? 
tion  to  the  people  at  large,  then  confided  al- 
moft  entirely  of  flaves ;  a  palpable  and  odious 
deformity  in  the  ancient  republics ;  fince  a  great 
proportion  of  mankind  was  thus  fubjeSted  to  a 
government,  not  of  law,  but  of  arbitrary  will*. 
Yet  perfect  equality  and  univerfal  fuffrage  are 

^  ^  A  natural  ariftocracy  ia  difitifed  hj  God  through  the  whole 
body  of  mankind.'*  Ha^gton'i  Oceana,»  pu  S4.  edit  z6;6.  ^.  An 
army  may  as  well  confift  of  foldiers  without  officer^  %$  a  '^'^^n^f^ 
wealth  confift  of  a  people  without  a  gentry^"  Ibid.  Yet  Harnng- 
tony  furely,  waa  9ot  a  man  of  a  ikvifli  mind.  How  iu  have  tiie 
proffefled  followers  of  Locke,  the  Roileaas^  t^  Turgot8»  t^  Fri^ 
Sec  oiutdone  the  enlightened  friends  of  \jberty  in  former  ages ! 

'  See  aboye^  b.  i.  c.  iy.  p.  36.  The  Grecian  inftitutions^  as  I  hafc 
Aece  ihewn»  tended  to  palUate^  but  certainly  did  n&t  cure  the  e?iL 

arrange* 
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mntaigexMias  not  lt&  blanaeable  or  left  iimg^iv  S  b  o  k 
wm  J    fince,  ^  our  author  perpetually  intiul-  ,^J^ 
toatee,  thefe  wild  projects  would  totally  fubvert 
the  principles  on  whidi  fodety  is  built,  and 
overturn  the  great  fundamental  law  on  which 
only  it  can  reft« 

Innumerable  examples  might  be  given  of  th^ 
fame  kind,  all  confpiring  to  prove  that  an  am*- 
bttion  to  reach  perfe£tion  in  one  point  of  adv 
Tantage^  is  deftru^ive  of  other  advantages  not 
lefs  eflbntial.    An  experiment  has  been  made 
in  our  own  times  of  forming  a  iimple  legifla* 
ture ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  confiding  what  is 
icidled  by  Greek  writers  the  deliberative  powet 
of  government  to  one  fingle  aflembly.    This 
HBxperiment  ftands  in  dife6);  opppfition  to  the 
recorded  wiidom  of  antiquity,  which  maintained 
that  two  deliba-ative  aflemblies  were  eflentially 
neoeflaryin  every  welUr^ulated  ftate,  becaufb 
abfurd  and  ruinous  refolutions  were  much  left 
likely  to  be  taken  by  two  difierent  bodies  of  • 
men  ddtberating  concerning  the  fame  objeiSt, 
than  by  one  body  <^  men  only ;  whether  a  fe«> 
Bate  of  the  nobles,  or  an  aflembly  of  the  people* 
If  we  fuppi^e  it  to  be  ten  to  one,  that  fuch  an 
extraordinary   combination    of   circumftances 
ihould  occur,  as  might  extort  from  one  of  thofb 
courts  or  aflemblies  a  decree  ruinous  to  the 
ftate,  or  to  any  part  of  it,  the  rules  of  calcu- 
lation will  teach  us,  that  it>  is  not  twenty^  but 
aa  hundred  to  one,  that  the  fame  decree  ihould 
at  the  fame  time  be  confirmed  by  the  fecond 
eourt  or  aflembly,  difierently  compofed,  and 
B  B  4^  difier- 
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BOOK  differently  conftifuted.    For  the  fiifety  of  tbr 
^^'      public^  therefore,  two  deliberative  bodiea  arc 
always  better  than  one ;  and  according  to  the 
fame  principle  of  reafotaing,  three  would  be -ftill 
better  than  two,  and  four  better  than  three. 
But  it  is  ealy  to  perceive,  that  though  the  pur- 
pofe  of  mature  deliberation  would  thus  be  more 
perfefitly  fecured  by  the  multiplication  of  courts 
and  afTemblies,  the  great  end  of  feafonabk  and 
wife  decifion  would  not  thereby  the  more  pro- 
bably  be  attained  j  but  on  the  contrary,  through 
delays  and  diiTenfions,  would  commonly  be  en- 
tirely defeated.     From  this  plain  and  palpable 
example,  we  may  learn  to  perceive  with  our 
author  that,  in  matters  of  far  more  difficulty 
and  delicacy,  political  wifdom  conQfts  in  avoid* 
ing  extremes.     He  continually  inculcates  and 
repeats,  that  the  propriety  of  practical  things 
lies  not  in  an  indiviiible  point,  but  in  a  broad 
middle ;  that  in  them  nice  accuracy  is  not  to 
.  be  aimed  at ;  but  that  we  muil  be  contented  in 
politics  with  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection  as  fuits 
the  coarfenefs  of  the  fubje£t ;  nor  prepofteroufly 
forego,  by  over-refinement  in  one  point  of  ad« 
vantage,  other  advantages  ftill  more  folid ;  re* 
linquiih  certainty  for  hope ;  or  incur  the  dan* 
ger  of  real  evil  for  the  fake  .of  imaginary  im- 
provement. 

Of  all  political  errors  (an  error  long  preva* 
lent  in  the  pradtice  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of 
the  Greek  republics)  the  greateft  is  that  of 
thinking  that  the  inflitutions  of  one  people  may 
he  fafely  communicated  to  another,  differently 

lo  endowed 
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etKlowed  and  differently  circumftanced.     Men  BOOK 
are  no  where  to  be  found  unwritten  tablets.  .    ^^ 
Their  minds  are  deeply  impreffed  by  education 
and  habit,  as  well  as  by  the  events  of  time  and 
chance,  which  giving  to  each  nation  its  diftino- 
live  chara€ter,  peculiarly  afdapt  it  to  that  form 
of  political  arrangement  into  which  it  has  been 
gradually  moulded.      The  eftabliihing  of  go- 
vernments is  the  work  of  time ;    and  to  new- 
model  them  fuccefsfully  and  happily,  requires 
ilill  more  time  than  originally  to  eftablifh  them  ; 
becaufe  laws  operate  as  pra6lical  principles  of 
moral  conduct,  and  old  principles  mud  be  obli- 
terated by  time  and  cuftom,  before  the  new  can 
by  the  fame  means  be  communicated  and  im- 
prefled.     Men  deftitute  of  principles  are  the 
mod  odious  and  mod  abominable  of  favages ; 
and  pra6iical  principles  are  to  be  acquired  by 
pra^ice  only  j  they  are  the  refult  of  repeated 
a€ls,  fortified  by  time  and  familiarifed  by  cuf- 
tom.   Yet  in  direft  oppofition  to  thefe  maxims 
of  reafbn,   confirmed  by  univerial  experience, 
we  have  feen  the  revolutionary  do6lrines  which 
prevailed  in  the  worft  times  of  Greece,  revived 
in  the  prefent  age;    and  a  fingle  nation  pro- 
pofing  in  a  tone  of  authority  the  inftitutions, 
which  (he  herfelf  has  thought  fit  to  adopt,  to  all 
the  countries  around  her;  and,  in  her  eager- 
nefs  not  only  to  diffufe  her  political  principles 
as  extenfively  as  the  world,  but  to  reduce  them 
every  where  to  pra£lice,  driving,  with  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  Procrudes,  to  fit  the  body  of  each 

captive 
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9  00K  captive  traveller  to  her  mHrderous  and  toituiiBg 

When  AriftoUe  oppofes  innovation,  however^ 
it  is  not  on  coarfe  popular  arguments :  he  does 
not  appeal  merely  to  our  feelings ;  he  does  not 
addrefs  our  preftuUces ;  he  does  not  attenapt  to 
excite  a  fuperflitious  veneration  for  antiqui^* 
To  prefer  what  is  ancient,  merely  becaufe  it  u 
ancient,  and  to  deduce  the  expediency  of  our 
laws  and  cufloms  merely  from  the  practice  of 
our  remote  anceftors,  he  well  knew,  was  to  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  and  paffions,  in  a  cafe 
that  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  Ible  authority 
of  reafon.     In  various  parts  of  his  works,  and 
not  leail  in  his  book  on  political  revolutions,  he 
powerfully  interefts  the  heart}  but  he  always 
endeavours  to  reach  it  by  the  road  of  the  under* 
(landing :  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  his  difcern- 
ment,  that  any  thing  could  be  prudently  laid  to 
the  feelings  of  the  former,  which  might  not 
bear  to  be  examined  by  the  light  of  the  latter. 
With  him,  mere  feeling  was  but  a  part  of  the 
How  animal  nature,  a  part  which  in  brutes  is  di- 
rected to  its  proper  ends  by  an  intelligence  not 
their  own  ;  but  which  in  man  mufl,  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  Deity  itfelf,  be  dire6ted  and 
difciplined  by  reafon  and  cuftom,  that  it  may 
thus  be  ftreogthened  into  habit  and  exalted  into 
virtue ;  for,  in  the  language  of  ancient  philo- 
fopbyl  virtue,  as  the  attribute  of  a  man,  is  iy- 
nonymous  with  habit*    In  every  well*regulated 
ftate,  early  inftitution  is  the  great  forming  and 

vivify- 
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vivifying  power  of  goverooient  j  und  that  which  9  o  Q  .K 
education  begins,  the  law  carries  on  and  per-     ^P^ 
fe6ls^    They  are  both  pra^ical  pripciples,  and 

^  Ariftode  placet  the  fiatnlity  of  goTemment  chiefly  m  the  thret 
iDUowing   pomu;    firft,   the  n^pe^  due  to  age  and  expenence; 
Ibcondlyy  the  diltribution  ijf  honoiirt  ^nd  officer  according  to  tmdmt 
and  approved  merit ;  thirdly*  an  education  accurately  adapted  to  the 
pattern  of  the  commonvealdi.     Were  we  to  exunine  the  hiftory  of 
^  the  governments  on  earth,  we  ihould  perceive  that  they  have  betn . 
upheld  Iby  an  adherence  to  thofe  grand  principlet,  and  fubverted  by  ^ 
departure  from  them.     I  fhall  feleA»  for  the  fake  of  illuftration»  tht 
txainplet  of  China  au4  France ;  the  former  of  which  i»  rendered  fami* 
liar  to  the  reader's  mind  by  a  recent  publication,  and  the  Utter  is 
imprefled  by  the  momentous  events  and  unexampled  calamities  which 
|i^rk  the  prtfent  times.     In  Chin^,  the  paternal  authority  is  tht  main 
pillar  of  the  political  edifice  1  all  offices  are  bellowed,  according  t9 
the  proficiency  of  the  candidates  in  ufeftil  knowledge,  by  compara- 
tive trials,  fiinilar  to  thofe  by  which  academic  honours  were  formerly 
conferred  in  Europe ;  and  the  educatipn  of  yoMth  it  fo  accurately 
fitted  to  the  plan  of  the  government,  that  the  education  in  China 
exa^lly  fuits  that  country,  and  it  only*     The  confequence  of  aU  tlaa 
11  plainly  attefted  In  hiftory :  the  conftitution  of  China  hM  beta  and 
~  continues,  the  moft  invariably  ftable  of  any  knpwn  in  the  world. 
The  conftitutbn  of  France,  on  the  other  han^*  has  been  completely 
fubverted  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  yfars*    What  are  the  cavfes }    Thf 
veneration  for  aged  experience  had  ceafed;   intrigue  fupplied  the 
place  of  merit ;  and  the  principles  inftilled  into  youth,  and  into  the 
public  at  large,  direQly  counteraAed  the  fpirit  of  the  gaveramen|« 
The  mlqifiers  of  Xxniis  XV.  are  known  to  have  fet  the  Brft  example 
in  France  of  beftowing  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  church  on  younc 
gentlemen  of  f^inily ;  tfcuf  ^egn^ding  ik^f  Acred  heoom  iii^«£ 
Ariftotle  maintfuns  ought  to  be  the  exclufive  reward  of  venerihie  age  | 
fix>m  which  chiefly  they  derive  their  awful  influence  over  the  nsindt 
of  men.    Their  s^nhition|  vi4  th^t  of  their  fueeelfars  under  a  new 
reign,  rendered  them  the  armed  abettors  of  American  independence. 
Reafons  were  to  be  found  for  juftifying  a  meafure  in  diredl  oppofition 
to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  faith  of  treaties.    Thefe  realbns  were 
onlv  to  be  deduced  firom  that  principle,  fhtitful  in  monflers,  the 
unsuien^le  Ibvereignty  of  the  people ;   which  wa^  therefore,  now 
firft  adopted  in  France ;  cheriflied,  invigorated,  amd  propagated  with 
a  degree  of  zeal  and  activity  which  eiiabUflied  n  deniocraqr  in  the 
puUic  mind,   even  during  the  exiflence  of  the  ni<viar(hy.     The 
diforders  of  the  finances  were  the  immediate  occafion,  not  the  prii 
^(nary  caufe,  of  the  revolution.    The  notables,  and  afWwardt  the 
ftates  general,  had  only  to  aflemble  in  order  to  proTC  by  Aeir 
conduct  that  opinion  governs  the  world* 

right 
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BOOK  right  only,  when  originating  in  a  right  pra6lice  ; 
^^  by  means  of  which,  combined  with  example 
and  exercife,  they  operate  an  early  and  won- 
derful change  on  the  paflions  and  appetites ;  (b 
that  as  reafon  fortifies  and  improves,  thefe  fub- 
ordinate  powers  of  our  nature  are  continually 
more  difpofed  to  acknowledge  her  authority, 
and  to  mingle  with  her,  in  due  time,  in  the 
fweetefl  harmony.  To  alter  laws  and  political 
inilitutiofis  without  the  moft  evident  neceffity, 
is,  therefore,  wantonly  to  tamper  with  the 
fpring  of  moral  a6lion  ;  to  weaken  or  deftroy 
that  principle  in  man,  on  which  the  perfuafive 
efficacy  of  all  laws  is  founded  ;  from  which  go- 
vernments  derive  their  ftrengthj  and  indivi« 
duals,  their  fecurity. 

In  oppofition  to  the  tenets  which  have  been 
fo  induilrioufly  propagated  in  fome  modern  na- 
tions, Ariftotle,  while  he  inhabited  the  freed 
and  moft  democratical  republic  of  all  antiquity, 
maintained  that,  from  a  due  mixture  of  arifto- 
cratic  elements,  the  fabric  of  political  fociety 
derives  both  its  folidity  and  its  fplendoun  The 
very  popular  dodlrine,  therefore,  which  main, 
tains  that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people  ^ 

>  According  to  Dr.  Price,  liberty  is  **  The  power  of  a  ci?il 
fociety  to  govern  itfelf  by  its  own  difcretion,  or  by  laws  of  its  own 
making,  by  the  majority^  in  a  coUedlive  body,  or  by  fair  reprefenta* 
tion.  In  every  free  ftate  every  man  is  his  own  legiflator."  Price 
on  Civil  Liberty.  This  definition  contains  the  elfence  of  Locke  on 
Government,  and  of  its  French  tranfcript,  Roufleau's  Contrat 
Social/'  Locke,  I  firmly  believe,  was  a  religious  man,  and  a  good 
fubje^l ;  yet  by  a  ftrange  combination  of  clrcumftances,  the  philolb- 
phical  opinions  of  this  great  adverfary  of  Ariftotle,  have  had  no  final! 
tendency  to  promote  icepticifiD>  and  hi«  political  principles  to  en* 
courage  rebdlioD. 

to 
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to  the  majority  of  whom  it  unalienably  belongs,  book 
and  by  whom  it  may  always  lawfully  be  refuraed,  vn. 
mud  have  appeared  to  him  not  lefs  wicked  than 
it  is  weak,  not  lefs  deteftable  than  it  is  extra- 
vagant ;  efpecially,  could  he  have  forefeen  that 
many  of  the  authors  who  fupported  this  wild 
aiTertion,  fhould  have  exerted  themfelves  moft 
ftrenuoufly  to  deftroy  all  reverence  for  thofe 
inftitutions,  which,  while  they  enlarge  the  wif- 
dom  and  exalt  the  affeftions  of  the  few,  have 
the  moft  dire6l  tendency  to  reftrain  the  vices 
and  to  moderate  the  paflions  of  the  multitude. 
What  renders  RouiTeau  of  Geneva,  and  other 
writers  of  that  ftamp,  fo  hoftile  to  Chriftianity? 
They  tell  us  that  it  commands  fubraiflion  to  the 
higher  powers ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  religion  .fit 
only  for  flaves*.  But  an  author,  not  inferior  to 
RouiTeau  in  vigour  of  fancy,  incomparably  his 
fuperior  in  point  of  learning  and  judgment,  and 
a  far  better  advocate  in  the  caufe  of  true  liberty, 
had  long  before  proved  that  the  pretended  fla- 
vilhnefs  of  Chriftianity  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  that  its  awful  fan6tion  may  be  em- 
ployed to  fupport  eftabliflied  magiftracy,  and 
uphold  lawful  authority'.  In  this  particular, 
Chriftianity  commands  what  philofophy  had 
uniformly  prefcribed;  maintaining  that  obedi- 
ence to  authority  is  eftential  to  humanity "",  fince 
the  powers  of  human  nature  cannot  be  unfolded 

^  Contrat  SociaI,  l.iv.  CTiiL 

'  Bttchaimanus  de  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  c.  Ixiii.  Ixlv.  &  Ixr. 
•  ^  ThM  feodment  ifr  well  exprefled  by  Jofep]iiu>  in  defcribing  the 
pfiociplet  of  the  moft-  philofoirfiical  ftd  among  his  country-men: 
ar  yof  iix*  0<v  ri^iyfyfa^iTin  70  et^tif.    De  Beflo  Judaic,  ii.  8. 

but 
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BOOK  hut  in  H  ^te  6f  fociefy ;  and  ^Miy  Without 
J^^  goverrlment,  fociety  could  not  fot  a  moment  be 
fecnrely  preferved,  afty  more  than  it  could, 
>^ithout  governrrtent,  have  beeii  origirtally  e(ta- 
bitihed.  Upon  thiiJ  foundation,  the  Stagirite 
averts  that  birth  and  wealth,  a^  well  as  talents, 
morals,  and  e^^p^rience,  6ijght  t6  have  their 
due  weight  in  every  comnKinity  which  has  the 
good  of  the  whole  for  its  mam  obje6t,  and  that 
every  principle  which  tends  to  maintaiA  a 
reafonable  and  moderate  ariftocracy,  ougtit 
to  be  improved  and  cheriflied,  in  order  to  <ioun- 
teraft  that  dangerous  propenfity  to  fedition  and 
anarchy,  which,  wherever  they  prevail,  render 
the  habitations  of  men  more  bloody  and  more 
abominable  than  the  dens  of  Wild  beafts^ 

As  a  due  proportion  of  ariftocratic  elements 
is  eflential  to  the  very  exiltence  of  a  common- 
wealth, it  is  a  queftion  of  the  utm'oii  import* 
ance  how  this  neceflary  atiftodracy  ought  to  be 
conftituted  ?  When  lliperiority  in  wealth  is  ac* 
companied  by  fuperiority  in  worth,  which  will 
naturally  happen  when  the  higher  ranks  are 
more  watchfully  and  mdre  liberally  educated, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  fortuned, 
the  plain  and  palpable  diftin^ion  of  opulence 
will  then,  doubtlefs,  be  entitled  to  a  certain 
degree^  of  political  pre-eminence.    The  evil  is, 

itm.  How  is  ihU  univer&l  evil»  the  fenfeleft  defires  aad  dngttobt 
propenfitiBs  of  the  multitude,  to  be  controlled  ?  m  nrna  n  «^  i^ 
^m  a^ftirrai.  ^  Bj  the  weight  of  anthflrityy  and  tbo  t^akf  mik- 
wluch  i|  i»  adovnifteKd*    Polit.  L  ii.  c  vii*  p.  3^4, 

when 
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Wh^»  the  Te€pe&  either  for  wealth,  or  for  birth,  book: 

^bich  is  recommended  chiefly  as   hereditary  .    ^^  ^ 

iKreahh,  gives  to  fuch  diftinftions,  independently 

of  the  education  and  manners  with  which  they 

ought  to  be  accompanied,  too  decided  and  tod 

overbearing  a  fuperiority ;  and  when  the  arifto* 

cracy  is  thereby  fo  much  narrowed,  that  its  in* 

terefts  are  detached  and  feparated  from  thofe  of 

lite  community  at  large.    The  word  fpecies  of 

ariftocracy  degenerates  into  what  Ariftotle  calls 

a  dgnqfty;  the  abiblute  power  of  fierce  and  ar* 

bttrary  chieftains  over  timid  and  fervile  vaiTals, 

\?h'en  power  is  not  an  appendage  of  the  perfbn 

or  the  individual^  but  belongs  to  the  whole  body 

of  nobles,  who  ferve  mutually  to  check  and 

controul  each  other,  the  government,  by  a  pro« 

per  degree  of  moderation  in  the  magiftrate^ 

may  be  rendered  fafe  and  falutary,  and  the  o\^ 

je6fc  even  of  affe£tion  to  the  governed".     But  tha 

heft  adjuftme&t  of  thofe  ariftocratical  elements 

is  that  by  which  they  are  rendered  fubfervient 

to  the  interefts  of  the  community  at  large ;  pro- 

diiflive  of  its  proiperity,  and  conducive  to  its 

(lability.    Ariftotle  has  endeavoured  to  fhew 

how  thefe  defirable  ends  were  attained  in  fome 

governments  of  antiquity.    But  the  moft  illu£- 

^  This  ohfervation  is  firongly  confirmed  by  the-  hifbry  of  the 
two  ariftocrades  of  Venice  and  Bem>  the  former  (till  its  late  deilnic- 
tipn)'  comprehending  the  moft  beautiful  and  beft  cultivated  terrxtmy 
in  the '^  north  of  Italy*  and  the  latter  extending  oyer  the  third  part 
of  Switzerland.  Under  both  thofe  governments  the  fubje^  kire 
long  enjoyed  an  enviable  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  happy 
in  then^vesy  and  therefore  contented  with  their  maflerk  But  it 
would  be  an  error  to  believe  that  thofe  republican  infiitatlons  which 
fok  a  certain  mediocrity  of  ctrcumftancesf  might  be  lafely  adopted 
by  grpit  nations. 

trious 
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BOOK  .trious  example  of  this  kind  which  the  hiftoiy  of 
^  V^l^  tlie  world  ever  exhibited,  is  the  ariftocratical 
arrangement  in  the  conftitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  nobles  of  this  country  are  not  in- 
veited  individually  with  any  degree  of  pre-emi- 
nence or  authority  that  can  be  at  all  dangerous 
to  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  (inceall  executive 
power  flows  folely  from  the  crown,  and  is  exer- 
cifed  by  refponfible  minifters ;  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  being  conftitutionally,  in  the  words  c€ 
the  Stagirite,  "  a  public  guardian  ;"  and  his  high 
ojSice,  <<  a  pledge  and  fecurity  that  the  nobles 
Iball  not  be  fubje£ted  to  injuflice,  nor  the  people 
to  infult"."    The  peers,  taJcen  coUedlively,  form 

a  fecond 

"  Polit.  l.v,  c.  X.  p.  403.     That  the  majefty  of  the  throne  is  tlie 
heft  fafeguard  of  equal  laws  and  public  libert/>  is  a  truth  perpetually 
attefted  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe.    The  people  at  Urgt, 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  £entinient&  freely 
I  and  fiiUyy  uniformly  maintained  the  authority  of  their  kings  againft 

the  arrogant  pretentions  of  priefts  and  nobln»  and  the  daring  inra- 
fion  of  upilart  fa^ons.  The  nations  of  the  north  and  of  the  ibuth 
on  every  occafion  difcovered  the  fame  difpofition,  and  preferred  even 
the  abfolute  power  of  a  prince  to  the  more  dreaded  exertions  of  a 
divided  authority.  To  the  deputies  of  the  people  at  lai-ge»  afiemfafed 
nbt  as  ufual  at  Odenfee,  but  in  the  midft  of  the  populace  of  Copen- 
hj^n^  the  kbgs  of  Dennuirk  owe  the  prerogatives  which  they  have 
ei]joyed  fince  x66o.  The  crown  of  Sweden»  which  bad  beta 
trampled  on  by  the  nobles  in  17569  was  reflored  to  its  ancient  Iplen* 
dour  by  the  co-operation  of  the  burghers  and  peafatits  m  ijft*  If 
we  examine  the  hiftory  of  the  cortes  of  Spain,  the  ftates  general  of 
France,  the  diets  of  Germany,  we  (hall  fee  in  all  thofe  aflemblies 
alike,  that  the  Tiers  Etaty  the  deputies  of  the  people,  were  the 
moll  iiedfaft  adherents  to  the  fovereignty  of  kings  *  ;  and  in  England, 
when  monarchy  was  overthrown  by  a  combination  of  knavery  and 

*  In  the  tumultuary  ftates  of  1614*  the  deputies  of  the  people  defended 
■gainftthe  nobles  sud  cUrgy  the  awhority  of  au  undivided  executive.  *'  Qve 
Vaotorite  du  roi  foit  et  demeure  abfolue  fur  tous  fes  fiijets  lie  queh|Qe  profeC> 
fi^n  quils  foient ;  &  foit  <  e  teau  pour  loi  fondamentale  du  royaume  que  ii 
perfonne  du  roi  ell  fatnte  et  inviolable,  auquel  eft  due  touts  obei0aace  et  fideliti, 
fans  qu'il  fok  loilible  ^  aucun  de  fes  fujets,  de  quelaue  qualiie  et  coadiooa 
^u*ii  loic,  fecUriafticius  ou  {ecuUsr,  de  s*«n  sxempter.' 
I.  £uiaticifn^ 
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a^  feeond  deliberative  aflfembly,  which  was  for-B  00  K 
merly  ^proved  to  be   an  inftitution  effentially      ^^* 
requifite  in  every  well-regulated  ftate.     They 
conftitute  alfo  the  prcpereft*  tribunal  that  could 
poiHbly  be  devifed  for  trying  perfons  impeached 
by  the  Commons.     A  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
is  naturally  and  not  unfrequently  the  reward  of 
important  fervices  and  illuftrious  merit  j   and 
mufty   therefore,    continue  to   operate  in   the 
commonwealth  as  a  perpetual  incentive  to  emu- 
hLtion,  and  an  unceafing  fpring  of  energy.    With 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  peculiar  to  that 
order,  the  peers  are  entitled  even  to  refpedl, 
only  when  they  exhibit  characters  fuitable  to 
their  rank.     They  dare  not  opprefs ;   they  dare 
not  injure ;  they  cannot  infult  with  impunity  the 
meaneft  of  their  feUow-fubje6ts.     They  are  in- 
timately united  in  their  moft  efiential  interefts 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  conftitution. 
They  cannot,  confiftently  with  their  own  fafety, 
co-operate  with  thofe  leaders  of  the  people  who 
might  be  inclined  to  inftitute  a  republic ;   be- 
caufe  their  own  honours  and  pre-eminences  ori- 
ginating in  the  monarchy,  can  only  be  upheld 
by  its  ftability ;  they  could  not  abet  the  mea- 
fures  of  thofe  courtiers  or  minifters   (were  it 
poffible  to  find  any  of  fuch  confummate  folly) 
who  might'be  inclined  to  render  the  crown  ab- 


fanatkiim>  it  was  re-eftabliilied  with  more  general  confent  than  was^ 
perhaps,  ever  j^ven  to  any  pablk  a6t  by  fo  great  and  populous  ». 


voi^  II.  c  c  Iblute  j 
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BOOK.folut^;  becaufe  they  would  thereby  not  only 
furrender  the  birthrights  of  their  own  children, 
but  totally  degrade  and  debafe  themfelves. 
Their  lives,  and  liberties,  and  properties,  are 
maintained  by  the  fame  falutary  inftitutions, 
which  guard  thofe  of  the  people  at  large.  Com- 
pared with  this  ineftimable  benefit  of  jufl  aod 
equal  laws,  how  light  in  the  balance  are  their 
pre-eminences,  their  diftin^ions,  and  their 
titles  ?  The  conftitution  of  England  has  taken 
for  its  model  Nature  herfelf ;  and  in  alTerting 
the  exclufive  privileges  of  the  few,  offers  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all,  great  and  abfolute  benefits, 
before  whofe  fleady  luftre  and  intrinfic  worth, 
perfonal  and  relative  advantages  fade  away  and 
vanifh. 
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ARGUMENT. 

» 

Ct^ci  offtdiUmi. — InfoUnce  and  rapacity  of  men  in 
ptmer. — Secret  combination  of  cibfcurefaSHons,  fy:.  — 
Partictdar  caufes  in  each  form  rf  gaoemment  refpec^ 
tivefy.  — flbw  gooemmenis  are  to  be  preferoed.  —  B^f 
JbrengjAening  the  middle  ranksy  S^c.  —-  Of  laws  relative 
to  Democracy  —  Oligardy  —  Monarchy  —  Tyranny • 

U AVING  confidered  almoft  all  the  other  quef-  BOOK 
tions  that  formed  the  obje£);  of  this  in-  ,  T°!^ 
quiry,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  important    Oiap-i. 
fubjefifc  of  political  revolutions ;    their  nature  ^rT^ . 
and  number,    their    caufes    and  their  confe-  mrj    ^ 
quences:  an  examination  which  will  enable  us  ^a^or 
to  determine  by  what  regulations  and  expe-  of  ftditioL 
dients,  government  in  general,  as  well  as  each 
form  of  government   in    particular,    may  be 
ftrengthened  and  upheld*    Juftice,  the  great 
law  of  the  moral  world,  is  acknowledged  in  all 
communities ;  but  diflentions,  and  thence  revo* 
lutions,  take  place,  becaufe  the  rules  of  juftice, 
are  often  eftimated  by  very  different  ftandards. 
The  citizens  at  large,  becaufe  they  are  all  equal 
in  freedom,  think  themfelves  entitled  equally  to 
participate  in  all  other  advantages;  the  diil 
tinguiflied  portion  of  the  community,  becaufe 
fhey^  are  fuperior  in  fbme  particulars,   think 
tbemjQslves^  entitled  to  claim  pre»eminence  in  all 
c  c  2  other 
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BOOK  Other  refpefls ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  for  any  fyC- 
^^1^'  .  tem  of  government  to  gratify  the  expeftations 
of  the  rich  or  noble,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
thofe  of  the  people  at  large  on  the  other ;  the 
feeds  of  difcontent  lurk  in  the  boibm  of  every 
community,  and  require  but  a  favourable  feafbn 
to  ferment  into  fedition.  Births  wealth,  firength, 
and  every  fnch  political  element,  ftrives  to  ex- 
tend its  influence,  and  to  enlarge  its  dominion ; 
and  when  checked  in  its  ambitious  purpofes,  is 
prepared  to  convulfe  the  Hate.  Virtue  alone 
remains  contented  with  the  place  albtted  to  it 
in  the  general  arrangement,  and  though  contri- 
buting more  to  the  happinefs  of  civil  life  than 
dll  its  other  elements  united,  yet  virtue  never 
emblazons  its  titles,  nor  exaggerates  its  prero- 
gatives; it  neither  plans  confpiracies,  nor  fo- 
,ments  factions;  and  in  this  forbearance,  it 
"ihews  as  much  wifdom  as  goodnefs,  for  the  vir- 
tuous are  comparatively  fo  few  in  j^iumber^  that 
ibould  they  imprudently  enter  the  political  lifts, 
their  party  would  be  foiled  in  every  conflidl. 
The  gene-  Such  •then  are  tlie  principles,  and,  as  it  were, 
rai  obje<a  t^c  fountains  of  fedition ;  of  which  the  obje£l 
woiutTont.  "'^y  ^^9  either  to  fubvert  eftabliftied  govern- 
ment, or  to  acquire  the  principal  (hare  in  ad- 
miniilration ;  to  change  monarchy  or  arifto- 
cracy,  into  a  republic  or  a  democracy ;  or  to 
incline  the  balance  of  power,  more  than  the 
conflitution  wairants,  to  the  iide  of  the  princes 
iof  the  nobles,  or  of  the  people ;  to  alter  or 
abolifh  fome  particular  ,magiilracy,  as  Lyiander, 
.^t  Sparta,  endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  oflSce  of 
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king;    and   Paufanias,   in  the  fame  repiibliii,  B  CO  K 
.ftrove  to  abolifli  the  authority  of  the  Ephori.      v*^- 
At  Epidatnnus'',  the  power  belonging  to  the 
heads  of  tribes  was  transferred  to  a  fenate.     The 
government  was  thus  partially  altered.'' 

In  all  political  confli6l&,  the  contending  fac-  The  heft 
tions  alternately  appeal  to  juftice ;  but  the  one  pr^^en°i„g 
party,  as  we  obferved  before,  meafures  juftice  them. 
by  an  arithmetical,  and  the  other  by  a  geome- 
tiical  ftandard^;   whereas,  in  fa6l,  it  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  both;  and  fuch  governments 
as  equitably  combine  arithmetical  and  geometri- 
cal proportion  into  one  compound  political  ra- 
tio,  can  alone  expe6l  to  be  profperous  or  ftable. 
Regard  ought,  therefore,    to  be   had  to  pre- 
eminent advantages  peculiar  to  the  few;   re- 
gard ought,  alfo,  to  be  had  to  ordinary  but  ufe* 
ful  qualities,   common  to  all ;  yet,  in  the  great 
partnerfliip  of  a  commonwealth,  if  men's  (hares 
are  to  be  apportioned  by  one  iingle  ratio  only, 
that  of  equality,  in  point  of  fafety,   is  prefer- 
able**;   for  in  democracies,  there  is  but  one    ^ 
principle  of  difcord,  the  jarring  interefts^of  the 
many  and  of  the  few ;  but  in  oligarchies,  the 

'^  Epidamnua  an  lUyrian  city,  and  one  of  the  moft  coofiderabl^ 
fea-ports  on  the  coaft  of  the  Hadriatic.  See  Hifloiy  of  Ancient 
Greece,  vol  li.  p.  1S5. 

""  The  next  fentences  have  a  reference  to  fimiiar  changes  in  Athens ; 
but  the  text  is  imperfe^l  and  corrupt. 

P  See  what  is  above  faid  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  propor- 
tion, vol*  i.  b.  V.  c.  iii.  p*  370* 

^  The  author  here  prefers  democracy  to  an  oligarchic  dynaHy,  as 
explained  above,  b.vi.  c.vii.  p.  330.  But  every  people  are  not  fit 
for  living  under  the  former  government,,  *^  fince,  wherein  fome  lavage 
multitudes  differ  from  wild  bealb,  is  not  eafjr  to  point  out.''  See 
a^ore,  b.iii.  c.vii.  p.  2x6. 

c  c  3  few 
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BOOK  few  not  only  maintain  a  perpetual  confliA  widi 
^,^'^  the  many,  but  frequently  quarrel  with  each 
other ;  whereas,  the  diflenfions  of  the  people, 
among  themfelves,  are  comparatively  flight  and 
inconfiderable.    Befides,  a  democracy  is  nearer 
to  what  we  have  called  a  republic,  or  govern- 
ment refiding  chiefly  in  men  of  the  middle  rank ; 
which,  of  all  popular  conilitutions,  is  the  beft 
and  fafeft. 
ciup.fl.       In  examining  the  nature  of  political  revoln- 
inpdidcai  *^^^^»  ^^  ^^^^  *^  confider  the  fituation  of  mind 
reroiationt  OT  difpofitiou  of  thofc  who  are  diflatisfiedwith 
^^M-*  the  exilling  government ;  the  caufes  which  ex- 
fiderecL      cite  this  diflatisfa6tion ;  and  the  various  lelfifli 
paflions  of  which  the  meaneft,  when  fully  roofed, 
is  fufiicient  to  inflame  difconteut  into  (edition. 
Men  who  think  themfelves  worthy  of  being 
treated  as  equals,  will  not  contentedly  fabmit 
to  be  treated  as  inferiors ;  and  men  who  think 
themfelves  entitled  to  pre-eminence,  will  not 
contentedly  brook  equality.     The  fituation  of 
men^s  minds,  therefore,  which  fits  them  for  at- 
tempting  revolutions,  is  a  conception,  well  or 
ill  founded,  that  Uiey  are  deprived  of  their  due 
rank  in   the   commonwealth.     This  rank  is  a 
complex  objeS;,  and  reiblves  itfelf  into  profit 
and  honour.     Men,  therefore,  are  tempted  to 
fedition  by  a  defire  to  increafe  thefe  obje£ls,and 
to  diminilh  their  contraries ;  to  increafe  their 
profits  and  honours ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  to 
Of  the       prevent  lofs    and    avoid  difgrace.    They  are 
^et  of    tempted  to  fedition,  not  merely  that  they  may 
iaddmtui  enrich  or  aggrandtfe  themfelves,  bat  becaufe 

they 
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they  fee  other  men  unjuftly  enriched,  and  un-  Book 
juftly  ftggrhndifed ;   and,  oftentimes,  the  mod  s.J!^!l^ 
Iblid  merit  offends  by  the  glare  of  too  confpi-  aiigovern* 
cuous  a  prpfperity.     The  ordinary  fources  of  "^^ 
iedition  then  are,  infolence,  coiltempt,  fear,  di& 
proportionate  or  too  rapid  increafe,  and  immode- 
rate elevation.   Impelled  by  fuch  caufes,  men  fly 
to  arms,  and  fuddenly  fubvert  the  government. 
The  fame  event  happens  as  furely,  but  more 
llowly,  through  the  combination  of  obfcure  fac- 
tions' ;  through  negligence  in  the  magi(lrates» 
pacrticularly  in  difregarding  the  effe6l  of  fmall 
alterations ;  and  through  a  variety  of  differences 
and  incongruities,  particularly  a  moral  diffimi- 
litude  in  the  citizens. 

That  the  inlblence,  the  rapacity,  and  the  in-    chip.s. 
vidious  honours  of  men  in  power,  are,  all  of  _ 

'^  The  info- 

knee  and 

'  Of  tills  there  Is  a  ftriklng  example  in  the  following  paflkge  of  ^P^]^  ^ 
Livy,  Lix.  C.46.  «  Eodem  anno  (fcil.  U.C. 449)  Cn.  Flavius  On.  "*'*  "* 
filiusy  fcribay  patre  libertino»  humili  fortuna  ortusy  ceteriim  callidos  P^**^« 
vir  et  facundusy  sedilis  airulis  fuit.  Ceteri^m  Flavium  dixerat  sedilem 
forenfis  faAio»  Appii  Claodii  cenfura  vires  naAa ;  qui  fenatum  piimut» 
libertinorum  filiis  le£Ah  inquinaverat :  et  poftquam  earn  ledUonetti 
nemo  ratam  habuit»  nee  in  euria  adeptus  erat  quas  petieraty  opes 
urbanasy  hurailibus  per  omnes  trH)us  divifis,  forum  et  campum  cor- 
rupit.  £x  eo  tempore  in  duas  partes  difcefllt  ciritas :  aliud»  intc^ger 
populusy  fautor  et  euUor  bonorum,  aliudy  forenfis  fa^io  tenebat.'* 
This  unfortunate  diviiion  of  the  city»  fomented  by  Appiusy  a  proud 
ariftocrat*  and  by  Flaviusy  a  plebeian  notary*  gave  to  the  rat>ble  of 
the  Forum  a  decided  advantage  over  the  found  and  relpeAable  part 
of  the  community.  The  former  party  fupplied  by  experience  and 
.  tricky  their  grofs  defe^  in  point  of  fortuoe*  moralsy  and  liberal  edu- 
cation. Their  triumph^  however,  was  not  lafting.  The  itluftrious 
Q*  Fabiusy  who  from  this  atchievementy  acquired  the  name  of  Maxic 
musf  purged  the  commonwealth  from  this  excrementy  which  he  threw 
into  «<  four  city  tribes.'^  Omnem  forenfem  turbam  excretam  in 
quatuor  tribus  conjecity  urbanafque   eas   apellavit.      Tit.  Lly,  ubi 


fupra. 
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them,  caufes  of  fedition,  is  too  obvious  to  re^ 
quire  illuftration.  Refentraent  is  eafily  trauf- 
ferred  from  perfons  to  things.  In  odious  bands, 
authority  itfelf  becomes  hateful :  and  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind  confpire  with  their  reafon,  to 
deftroy  a  government  pregnant  only  with  mif- 
chief,  difgraced  by  private  injuftice,  or  de- 
formed by  public  peculation.  The  undue  in- 
fluence of  one  man,  or  of  a  few,  and  their  ele- 
vation towering  too  high  above  the  level  of  the 
community,  converts  free  governments  fbme- 
times  into  monarchies,  and  fometimes  into  dy^ 
nqftieSj  the  worft  fpecies  of  oligarchy.  To  pre- 
vent fuch  fatal  revolutions,  the  Argives  and 
Athenians  have  recouife  to  the  oflracifm.  But 
it  is  better  to  reprefs  the  firft  iymptoms  of  im- 
moderate elevation,  than  to  counteract  its  tra- 
dency  by  a  remedy  as  cruel  as  it  is  violent;  a 
political  amputation,  which  fevers  from  the 
commonwealth  thofe  qualified  to  form  its  beil 
defence  and  higheft  ornament. 

Fear  operates  in  two  ways  as  a  caufe  of  fedi- 
tion ;  lince  thofe  who  dread  to  fufier  wrong,  will 
attempt  to  difarm  the  oppreflbr ;  and  thofe  who 
have  committed  wrong,  will  attempt  to  antici- 
pate the  hand  of  vengeance.  Contempt  con- 
verts oligarchies  into  democracies,  when  the 
ftrength  of  the  many  is  brought  into  coropari- 
fon  with  the  weaknefs  of  the  few ;  and  the 
fame  paiTion  fubverts  democracies,  when  the 
cx>ncerted  wifdom  of  the  few  is  contraited  with 
the  folly  and  anarchy  of  the  multitude.  Tlie 
tumultuous  democracy  of  Megara  was  deftroyed 
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by  its  own  violence.  The  fame  caufe  over- 
turned the  popular  government  of  Thebes,  after 
the  famous  battle  in  the  vineyards.  Anarchy 
fubjed^d  Syracufe  to  the  tyranny  of  Gelon ; 
and  the  diforderly  behaviour  of  the  Rhodians 
enabled  an  ariftocratical  confpiracy  to  feize  the 
government. 

The  difproportionate  increafe  of  any  of  the  Thcdifpro- 
conftituent  parts,  is  not  left  fatal  to  the  political,  ^^e**^ 
than  to  the  natural  body ;  and  when  any  of  thefe  any  of  the 
parts  is  changed,  not  only  in  quantity  or  bulk,  !^of^th« 
but  in  organization  or  form,  .new  governments  common- 
muft  refult,  fpecifically  different  from  the  old.  ""^^^^ 
Such   alterations  happen   fometimes  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  J    at  other  times,  fuddenly 
and  palpably.     Soon  after  the  Perfian  invaiion 
of  Greece,  the  flower  of  the  Tarentine  nobility 
was  cut  off  in  a  battle  againll  the  barbarous 
lapygians ;  and  this  difailer,  diminifhing,  by  a 
fudden  jerk,  the  weight  of  the  arifl;ocracy,  en- 
abled the  people  to  change  the  mijcl  polity  o£ 
Tarentum  into  a  Ample  democracy.     The  over- 
throw of  the  Argives  by  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  compelled  them  to  affociate  their  pea- 
fants  to  the  honours  of  government.     In  the 
Lacedaemonian  war,  the  Athenians  were  fum- 
moned  to  take  the  field  in  the  order  of  the 
muller-roll ;  and  the  mod  diflinguiflied  portion 
of  the  citizens  thus  fuffered  a  great  and  fpeedy 
diminution ;  which  operated  the  fame  effe6b  on 
the  form  of  government,  as  would  have  been 
produced  by  a  fudden  and  difproportionate  in« 
creafe  of  the  populace. 

Govern* 
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Book      Goveriimeiits  change  gradoitlly  through  ibe 
^^J^;      fecret  combination  of  obfcure  individuals.     At 
Th«fecTet  Heraea^  the  ariftocratical  mode  of  appointment 
*?**^^  to  oflSce  was  changed  for  one  more  popular,  be- 
icure  fu-    caufe  a  combination  of  mean  mechanics  deter- 
«*<«••        mined  to  vote  for  none  but  perfons  of  their  own 
level.     The  higher  ranks  of  men,  therefore, 
preferred  the  capricious  decifion  by  lot,  to  the 
certain  partiality  of  eIe3;ion. 
Negii-  Govemmentsr  are    changed   through  n^i- 

^^*  gence,  when  high  offices  of  ftate  are  entrufted 
to  perfons  unfriendly  to  the  conftitution.  The 
oligarchy  of  Oreum "  was  thus  fubverted  by 
Heracleodorus,  a  partifan  of  democracy.  Great 
revolutions  fbmetimes  arife  from  flight  n^le^. 
At  Ambracia  %  the  cenfus  requifite  for  a  citizen 
was  fmall.  It  was  imprudently  reduced  to  no- 
thing ;  and  the  country  foon  fell  into  the  hands^ 
of  a  houfelefs  rabble. 
Diffimiii-  Nothing  is  more  unfriendly  to  public  tran- 
tudcof      quillity  than  diffimilitude  of  chara&er  in  the 

manners        *  t^ 

andchanc-  citizeus.    A  hetcrogeueous  aflemblage  of  fnixed 
^^>  tribes  cannot  Ipeedily  coalefce  into  a  nation^ 

and  communities,  which  have  grown  populoixs 
by  fudden  acceflions,  are  generally  torn  by  fcdi- 
itscffea  in  tiou.    The  Achffians  and  Tre&zenians  %  united  in 
rewiutioM  colonifing  Sybaris ;  but  the  Achaeans  reinforced 

*  Formerly,  HSfHsea,  a  city  in  the  ifie  of  Eubaea.  See  Hlftory  of 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.i.  p-389. 

^  A  Corinthian  colony  in  the  Ambracian  gulph,  which  derived  its 
name  from  Ambrax,  the  grandfon  of  Lacaon.  The  capital  was 
fituate  on  the  doubtful  confines  of  Thefprotia.and  Moloffia.  Conip. 
Stephan.  Byzant.  Paulan.  Eliac.  p.  437-  &Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxvlii.  c.  4- 

^  Tnezen^t  i  city  m  tl^e  terntory  of  Ar;^. 
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by  new  colonies  fhnn  home,  repelled  the  Trsze-  book 
Yiians.  The  Sybarites  who  colontfed  Thurii,  ex-  ,  ^^i'^ 
perienced  a  fimilartnisibrtune ;  and  claiming fti-.aiufirated 
periorily  over  their  fellow-planters^  in  virtue  of  ^^ 
their  prior  pofleffion  of  the  country,  they  were 
driven  into  banifliinent.  The  new  inhabitants  of 
Byzantium  were  difcovered  confpiring  againftthe 
old ;  attacked,  defeated,  and  expelled.  The  Aii« 
tiilaeans  firft  received  with  hofpitality,  but  after* 
wards  ejected  by  arms,  the  Chian  exiles ;  and  the 
exiles  of  Samos  ejected  the  Zanclasans"^,  by  whom 
•they  had  been  hofpitably  received.  Apollonia,  on 
the  Euxine,  was  deformed  by  domeftic  difcord, 
from  the  moment  that  its  populoufnefs  was 
increafed  by  a  new  colony.  After  the  expuU 
fion  of  their  tyrants,  the  Syracufans  enrolled  as 
citizens,  mercenaries  and  foreigners.  Diflen- 
fions  and  battles  enfued.  Amphipolis  admitted 
a  colony  from  Chalcis ' :  mod  of  the  original  in- 
habitants were  driven  into  banifhment.  So  true 
it  is,  that  every  promifcuous  multitude  cannot 
foe  fafliioned  into  a  commonwealth,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  requires  materials  fkilfuUy  pre- 
pared, and  muil  be  the  work  of  time  ;  for  the 

*  Zande,  die  andent  name  of  Meilanay  now  Meffinat  derived 
from  the  Sicilian  word  ^aty)cXoy»  a  fcythe  or  fickle.    Steph.  Byzant. 

y  The  Chalci<  in  Thrace,  which  gave  name  to  the  Chaletdice.. 
Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.ii.  cxr.  p.  196.  The  Thracian 
Chalcis  wai  fo  called  from  it$  metropolis,  the  principal  city  in  the  iile 
of  £ubaea,  fituate  ai  the  narroweft  part  of  the  Euripus,  where  Eubaea 
b  fuppofed  by  Pliny  to  have  joined  the  continent  of  Bceotia. 
P]in.Liv.  c.  X9.  This  city  colonifed  the  eaftern  ihore  of  Sicily,  and 
waa  the  mother  of  a  new  Chakisy  of,  Naxot,  Catana,  Leontiumi 
and  other  Sicilian  republics.  See  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Oreecet  vol.  iL 
pp.xa9  &req. 
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BOOK  caufe^  of  diflenfion  are  innumerable.    Even  thcf 
^  ,  diverfities  of  local  fituations  engender  parties, 
and  foment  fa6lion.     At  Athens,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Piraeus  are  diflinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
the   upper  city,  by  their  fond  admiration  for 
democracy.      In   the  city  of  Clazomene,    the 
inhabitants  of  the  main  land  were  commonly 
at  variance  with  thofe  in  the  ifland.     Localities, 
equally  unimportant,  diftra6led  into  parties  the 
citizens  of  Colophon  and  of  Notium  *. 
Chap.  4.        In  war,  the  fmalleft  ditch  or  rivulet  diforders 
T     the  ranks,  and  breaks  the  phalanx.     In  politics, 
fnvoious     every  diftih6lion  forms  a  ground  of  feparation, 
quarrels  of  ^nd  opcus  a  fource  of  hoftility  }  and  the  flighteft 
differences  may  occafion  the  moll  important  re- 
volutions, when   they  happen   to  arife   among 
Their        perfons  of  weight  in  the  ftate.^    Syracufe  was 
f^^'iiiuf"  anciently  divided  into  two  exafperated  fa6lions, 
tratedby'   in  coiifequeuce  of  a  frivolous  love-quarrel  be- 
exampie.     tweeu  two  young  men,  who  happened  to  be 
both  in  the  magiftracy.    In  the  abfence  of  the 
one,  the  other  corrupted  his  miftrefs*;  the  in- 
jured man  retaliated,  by  feducing  his  colleague's 
wife;  and  the  whole  date  took  part  with  one  fide 
or  the  other.    The  difference,  flight  in  itfelf,  had 
this  extenfive  confequence,  becaufe  it  arofe  be- 
tween perfons  in  the  magifl:racy,  and  thus  affefil- 
ed  the  fource  and  principle  of  the  government  it- 
felf ;  and  the  principle,  or  beginning,  by  the  trite 

*  Notimn  derived  its  name  from  wrc?,  the  fouth,  being  iituate  2 
few  miles  to  tlie  fouth  of  polophon.     Hiilor^  of  Ancient  Gncoc^ 

yol.i.  P'292. 
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but  jull  proverb,  is  counted  "  the  half  of  every  book 
thing ;"  fo  that  a  fmall  deviation  from  reiEkitude  ^^^J^^L 
at  the  firil  outfet,  diverges  into  a  great  and 
even  indefinite  diftance  at  the  further  extremity. 
Shortly  after  the  Perfian  invafion  of  Greece, 
the  difpute  of  two  brothers,  men  of  note,  con- 
cerning their  father's  inheritance,  involved  Hef-  • 
tiaea  in  a  civil  war.  The  rich  fided  with  the 
fortunate  brother;  and  the  poor  took  party 
with  him  who  complained  of  being  deprived  ' 
of  his  patrimony ;  and  of  the  concealment  of 
a  large  treafure  which,  he  faid,  had  been  found 
by  his  father.  An  ancient  quarrel  about  a  mar« 
riage  occafioned  all  the  feditions  that  have 
happened  at  Delphi  to  the  prefent  hour.  A 
bridegroom,  terrified  by  forae  unlucky  omen, 
rejected  the  bride ;  whofe  relations,  enraged  at 
this  injury,  conveyed  into  his  pocket,  while  he 
was  facrificing,  a  quantity  of  the  facH&d  money, 
and  then  flew  him  as  guilty  of  facrilege.  At 
Mityleh^,  two  young  women,  heirelTes,  occa- 
iioned  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  republic,  and 
the  war  with  the  Athenians,  in  which  Paches 
took  the  city.  The  young  women  were  the 
daughters  of  Timophanes;  Doxander  fought 
them  in  marriage  for  his  two  fons ;  his  demand . 
was  flighted ;  he  ^meditated  vengeance,  began 
to  cabal  at  home,  and  applied  to  the  Athenians, 
with  whom  he  was  allied  by  hoipitality,  and 
ftiniulated  them  to  a  war,  which  proved  ruinous 
to  ,his  country.  An  incident  nearly  fimitar  oc- : 
cafioned  the  fiicred  war  at  Phocis.  An  heirefs 
was  concerned;   the  authors  of  the  fedition 
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BOOK  were  ]ifoftilii9,  tlie  fiitber  of  Mnefoiit  ftQ<l  IRnthy* 
^^  ^  crates,  the  fon  of  Onoiriarchus.    A  contra^  of 
marriage  changed  the  goverament  of  Epidam^ 
DU8.    The  father  of  a  young  woman  betrodied, 
happening  to  be  archon,  had  occafion  to  exer- 
cife  his  authority  as  a  magtftrate^  in  fining  his 
intended  ibn«in-la.w ;  the  latter,  thinking  him- 
felf  not  only  injured  but  afiixmted,  confpired 
with  thofe  difiatisfied  with  the  government,  and 
effeAed  a  revolution* 
Ooveni*        Crovernmenta  are  changed,  when  the  relative 
u^^^A^  importance  of  their  conftituent  parts  is  altered. 
an  altera^    During  the  Perfian  war,  the  council  of  the  Areo- 
wutiikt  P*g"*»  *^y  <^^«  wifdom  and  firmneft  rf  its  mea- 
poitance  of  fures,  acquired  jufl  renown ;  and  the  merit  of 
^eir  con-   ()|jg  tribunal,  coropoied  of  the  principal  citizens, 
pvtf,        tended  to  invigorate  the  ariftocracy ;  but  (boa 
afterwards,  the  Athenian  feamen,  confifting  oi 
tbe  loweft  rabble  ^,  having  gained  the  battle  cf 
Salami^,  toA  thereby  raifed  their  country  to  the 
Ibvereignty  of  the  fea,  increafed  the  weight  of 
Sximpki    democracy  in  a  &r 'greater  proportion.    Tlie 
credit  gained  by  tbe  Argive  nobles  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Mantinea,  and.  the  defeat  of  the  Lace- 
dtomoniaos^  occafibned  the  attempt  to  deftn^ 
the  popular  government  at-Argos.    The  Syra- 
cufim  mariners  having  conquered  the  Athenians, 
chaoged,  on  the  other  band,  the  mixed  republic 
df  Syracuie  into  a  fim^  democracy.     The 
merit  of  tke  peojde^of.  Cfaalcis,  inaiBfttngihe 
ndbility  of  that  city  to  deftroy  Phoxea,  the  ty« 
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rantt  procured  for  them  a  (hare  in  the  govern^  book 
ment.     A  ciccumftance  exa6Uy  fimilar   coo- .  -|^ 
verted  the  oligarchy  of  Ambracia^  after    the 
expuiiion  of  the  tyrant  Peri^nder,  into  a  demo- 
cracy.   And  the  obfervation  univerialfy  holds,  Oeneni 
that  whenever  any  portion  6f  the  ftate,  magif*  J^!]|^^^ 
trates,  nobles,  or  people^  has  procured  for  th^ 
public  fome  fignsd  advantage^  a  fouHdatioo,  will 
be  thereby  laid  for  political  commotions,  which 
often  terounate  in  revolutions.   For  the  honours 
beftowed  on  thqfe   public  beoe&^lors  excite 
jealoufy,  and  embitter  envy ;  and  the  benefac* 
tors  themielves,  elated  by  their  newly-acquived^ 
importance,  difdain  to  reft  iktisfied  with  their 
hereditary  rank  and  prefcriptive  advantages. 

Governments,  alfo,  are  univerially  liable  to  Oowm. 
be  ihaken,  when  parties,  animated  by  P^^i^^^l^^ 
pies  of  mutual  hoftility%  are  nearly  equal  in  conie- 
ilrength;  when  the  natural  influence  of  wealth,  ^^^^ 
or  of  nobility,  is  refifted,  for  inftance,  by  the  equaUtjrof 
weight  of  numbers  and  the  independence  of  ^^^'^'^ 
induftry }  for  fhould  either  the  rich  or  the  poor 
be  incomparably  more  powerful  than  their  ad* 
verikries,  the  weaker  party  abapdons  the  ilrug. 
gle  in  deipair.    For  this  reaibn,  virtue^  thoHgh 
the  principal  element  in  public  happinefi,  and 
therefore  juftly  entitled  to  political  pre^esv* 
nence,  feldom,  however,  cpmes  forward  toi  aA 
fert  its  pretenfion^,  and  to  claim  its  well*eanied< 
reward.    Virtuous  nien  know  hojiv;  inco^dtr«, 

^  Parties  are  thui  animited  when  there  is  not  a  middling  clafs 
bctwtta  the  great  and  the  vulgar  to  hold  the  bshttct  betwaw  them. 
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BOOK  able  their  own  party  is ;  they  feel  and  acknow^- 
yj^^^i^  ledge  the  irrettftible   ftrength  of  their  oppc 

nents. 
All  revoiu-       Such  then  is  the  general  nature  of  political 
f^^     revolutions.     They  are  produced  either  by  vio- 
fofcc,  or     lence,  or  by  fraud,  or  by  the  union  of  both ; 
byfraud,or  fyy^  fometimes,  what  is  begun  by  fraud  is  ended 
Jrerf"     by  force.     It  was  thus  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
*<^-         four  hundred  was  eftabliflied  at  Athens.     The 
people  were  firft  cheated  out  of  their  liberties,  by 
the  delufive  hope  of  Perfian  fubfidies ;  and  when 
the  deceit  was  difcovered,  the  four  hundred 
had  recourfe  to  arms.     In  this  cafe,  force  was 
employed  as  an  auxiliary  to'  fraud  ;  but  fraud 
is  often  fufficient  to  do  the  work  alone. 
Chap.  5.        The  caufes  of  fedition,  hitherto  enumerated 
Q^^     and  explained,  apply  univerfally  to  all  govern- 
caufesof    ments ;  but  thefe  general  caufes  are  varioufly 
m^S"  f"l>divided  and  modified  by  the  nature  and  form 
bythena-  of  cach  government  in  particular.     The  impu- 
^A**^       dence  of  <lemagogues  is  the  ordinary  bane  of 
yemnient    democracies.     By  private  calumny,  and  public 
in  partky-  impeachment,  thefe  incendiaries  exafperate  the 
poor  againft  the  rich ;  and   compel  the  rich, 
through  their  common  fears,  to  unite  into  an 
exaiperated  fadiion,  a6tuated  by  oppofite  in- 
terefts'to  thofe  of    the  community  at  large. 
Democra-   The  refentment  of  men  of  property,  provoked 
byAcTm-  hy  the  wickednefs  of  demagogues,  overturned 
pudence     the  dcmocracy  of  Cos.     In  Rhodes,  the  dema- 
gogues profecuted  and  defrauded  the  Tri^rarch^ 
in  order  to  corrupt  the  foldiery ;  the  tr^opa^ 
raifed  from  the  promifcuous  multitude,  were 
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thus  fedaced  and  bribed  at  the  expence  of  thofe  BOOK 
who  generoufly  equipped  and  maintained  the  ^^^1^ 
guardian  navy  of  that  maritime  republic*  But 
the  indignation  of  the  Trierarchs  mutinied 
againft  this  complication  of  ingratitude  and  in- 
juftice,  dellroyed  the  demagogues,  and  over- 
turned the  democracy.  Heraclsa,  foon  after 
its  populouihels  was  augmented  by  an  Athenian 
colony,  fell  a  prey  to  fedition.  The  perfecu- 
tion  of  demagogues  drove  mod  families  of  dif- 
tinflion  from  the  place }  but  the  emigrants  re- 
turned with  an  armed  force,  and  eftabliilied  an 
oligarchy.  Revolutions,  proceeding  from  iimi- 
lar  caufes,  and  exadly  firoilar  in  their  iflue, 
happened  at  Cumae  and  at  Megara :  And  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  general  theorem  in  poli- 
tics, that  demagogues  are  the  pefts  of  democra- 
cies, ruin  liberty  under  pretence  of  preferving  or 
augmenting  it,  corrupting  the  multitude  by  in- 
dulgence, and  exafperating  the  rich  by  agrarian 
laws  and  the  weight  of  public  burdens,  till  ne- 
ceflity  compels  the  latter  to  refift  oppreffion  by 
force,  and  to  fight  in  their  own  defence  with 
courage  heightened  by  defpain 

In  ancient  times,  when  the  talents  of  the  Why  de- 
ftatefman  and  the  general  were  often  cultivated  f^^^^^'^f** 
by  the  fame  man,  democracies  often  ended  in  times  ler- 
tyrannies.  The  demagogues^  equally  ikilled  in  ^^ 
war  and  in  eloquence,  fupported  their  argu*  hom  aJ 
mentr  by  arms,  and  eked  out  fraud  by  force«  "^jf^jj* 
Bat  fince  rhetoric  has  become  a  fcience  of  fuch  tmiiiM 
extent,  that  none  can  acquire  it  in  diflinguifhed  ^  i 
perfection,  but  tfiofe  who  cultivate  it  with  un- 

TOL.ii..  DB  divided 
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B  o^  K  divided  attention,  demagogues  have  been  ccm-* 
tented  with  deceiving  die   people,  and  have 
feldom  attempted  to  enflave  them.    Tyrannies^ 
befides,  were  of  old  more  frequent  than  now, 
becaufe  it  was  then  ufual  to  entruft  particular 
magiftrates  with   more  extenfive  difcretionary 
powers,  (witnefs  the  Prytanes  of  Miletus,)  and 
hepaufe,  while  men  lived*  fcattered  in  the  coun« 
try,  diligently  employed  in  their  hufbandry,  ci« 
ties  were  lefs  populous  than  at  prefent,  and 
therefore  lefs  capable  of  refilling  widi  concert 
and  activity,  the  eloquence  and  artifices  of  their 
demagogues,  efpecially  when  reinforced  by  mili- 
tary  (kill  and  martial  fpirit 
How  de-        The  confidence  of  the  multitude,  however^ 
magoguw   y^j^g  |.|,g  great  engine  by  which  thefe  military 
people,  and  politicians  and  politic  generals  aflkiled  the  free^ 
by  what     j^jjn  ^f  jj^^jy  couutry ;  and  the  pledge  of  this 
machina-    Confidence  was  their  hatred  and  perfecution  of 
timu  might  opulence  and  nobility.    It  was  by  perfecuting 
^      the  wealthy  Pediaci  that  Pififtratus  enflaved 
Athens :  Theogenes  purfued  the  fame  plan  at 
Megara,   and  there  met  with  fimilar  fuccefe. 
Dionyfius,  by  tlie  impeachment  of  Daphnaeua 
and  other  rich  men,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  throne 
of  Syracufe.    Democracies  fink  into  the  loweft 
degeneracy,  when  the  national  aflembly  is  per« 
fuaded  to  fupplant  the  authority  of  laws  by  the 
caprice  of  occafional  decrees :   This  generaUy 
happens  through  the  feduduon  of  thofe,  who& 
ambition  to  obtain  office  is  too  extravagant  la 
regard  any  civil  duty,  and  too  violent  to  be, 
checked  by  any  moral  obftacle  i  and  who  nivatl 
10.  tfaem- 
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themfelves  of  the  confuiion  and  tumult  inddtelrt,  B  O  O  t: 
to  crowded  affemblies,  to  prefcipftAte  thie  heedl^  ^^^;.^ 
multitude  into  the  moft  tuinous  tn^afuree.  To 
prevent  or  diminifh  thid  evil,  it  will  b^e  e^- 
dient  to  alter  the  mode  of  eie3:ion  to  magis- 
tracy, and  to  entruft  this  power  not  to  the  peo- 
ple colle6hvely,  but  to  the  various  parts  Ot 
tribes  into  which  the  community  happens  to  be 
divided/ 

There  are  two  raoft  manifeft  caufed  of  revoluw    chip.  6. 
tions  in  oligarchies.  When  the  people  at  large  ar6  caufaof 
grofely  injured  by  men  in  power,  they  willingly  the  revoiu- 
hearken  to  and  follow  any  leader  of  fedition:  tion»i«^oM- 

^  '  garchies. 

but  this  leader  is  more  efpecially  dangerous,  i^*  infoience 
he  happens  to  be  one  of  the  magiftrates.    This  orinjuflice 

»  #.    .     *-r  «  -r        »       *      •      1  ofthema- 

was  the  cafe  m  NaxoS,  where  Lygdumfe,  jealous  ^featcs. 
of  his  colleagues,  overturned  the  oligarchy,  and 
afterwards  made  himfelf  king^.    Wh^  an  oli-  Oligarchies 
garchy,  the  name  of  which  denotes  that  the  ^^'•"^ra^* 

^  •'  by  narrow* 

few  govern  the  many,  is  ftill  further  narrQwed,  ing  their ' 
fo  that  magiftracy,  inftead  of  extending  by  ro*  *^' 
tation  Among  the  general  mais  of  wealthy  and 
eminent  citizens,  is  confined  within  the  circle  - 
of  a  iew  &milies,  opulence  and  eminence  will 
not  patiently  brook  an  abfblute  excluflon  from 
authority,  but  will  rather  oonvulfe  the  ftate  thafi 
fiibmit  to  be  debarred  from  dvil  honours.    In  Ex&mpi^ 
tlie  concentrated  oligarchies  of  Marfeilles,  Ifter,  ^^«*^- 
and  Hersvclea,  the  political  edifice  was  over- 
diroWD.  ipi  confequence  of  the  narrownefs  of  its 
bftfe«    The  wealthy  citizens  of  Mu^eilles  never 

*  8fee  abo«e»  hM,  ^.Tf.  p. ^57. 
^  Atbamoh  l«viii.  p.  348. 

D  D  a  ceafed 
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BOOK  ceafed  plotting  againil  the  gov^mmeDt,  till  all 
y°:  .  men  of  a  certain  cenfus  were  declared  capable 
of  holding  offices^  not  indeed  fimaltaneoafly, 
but,  as  in  fome  other  countries,  alternately  or 
fucceffively  }  that  is,  firft,  the  eldefl  brother  of 
a  fitmily^  and  then  the  younger,  or  if  more  io 
number,  each  in  his  order.  The  rigour  of 
oligarchy  was  thus  mitigated  at  MarfeiUes.  la 
Ifter,  the  oligarchy  was  changed  into  a  demo- 
cracy !  And  at  Heraclea,  the  power  which  bad 
formerly  been  lodged  in  few  hands,  was  com^ 
municated  to  fix  hundred  citizens^  The  dif- 
fenfions  of  the  Cnidion  nobles,  refpe£ting  the 
limitation  of  candidates  for  office,  encouraged 
the  people^  headed  by  one  of  the  better  fort,  to 
attack  and  overthrow  the  oligarchy.  In  imcient 
times  Erythra^  ^  was  well  and  wifely  governed  by 
the  family  of  Bafilides,  of  which  the  individuals 
lived  in  perfe^  harmony  with  each  other :  yet 
the  people  difdained  to  remain  fubje6t  to  their 
authority,  and  to  permit  thofe  honours  and 
offices,  which  they  confidered  as  the  public 
ftock,  to  continue  the  patrimony  of  a  family^ 
oiigarchiei  Oligarchies  not  only  perifll  by  external  vio- 
^  h^  lence,  but  fuffer,  and  fometimes fink,  under  in- 
Jcf  ^  fy.  temal  diforders ;  they  are  n^t  exempted  fron  the 
cophapti.  peft  of  demagogues,  flattering  partiians  of  tyran- 
ny,  as  the  demagogues  in  democracies  areoflic^i- 
tioufnefs,  and  who,  to  promote  their  own  view8» 

^  There  were  cHiet  of  thk  name  in  BeeotUf  Locrity  LjVu^  «nd 
Ionia.  That  in  Ionia  was  one  of  the  twelvt  Ionic  citietf  and  fbowU 
hy  Neleniy  ion  of  Codina.  It  b  now  icdnced  to  a  niftnhie  vSfaM 
but  ftOl  caned  fiictfari.  Sopliia.  of  AMcntOmce^  lotL^c^ 
pp.  iox>  &  leq.  .     , 

ieducty 
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ieduce,  inflame,  and  betray  that  party  in  the  BOOK 
ftate  to  whofe  interefts  they  affeft  to  be  moll  ;  ^^ 
entirely  devoted.     At  Athens,  Charicles  was  EumpiM 
the  demagogue    of  the    thirty  tyrants ;    and  ***««*f* 
Phrynichus  was  the   demagogue  of  the  arbi^ 
traty  fa6tion  of  the  four- hundred.    When  pef- 
ibns  by  their  cenfus  capable  of  office  are  de« 
pendent  on  the  people  for  their  elections,  like 
the  ftate  gardens  of  Larifla  and  Abydus,  thofe 
who  covet  preferment  frequently  have  recourie 
to  Ihe^dilboneft  arts  of  fedu6);ion  and  flattery. 
The  &me  confequence  happens,  when  the  judi- 
ciary power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at 
large:  the  nobles  are  ruined  in  the  courts  of 
juftice,  and  the  oligarchy  is  thus  overturned: 
this  was  the  fate  of  the  government  of  Hera- 
clea^  on  the  Euxine.    Sometimes  an  oligarchy 
is  narrowed  into  a  junto ;  and  the  party,  ille- 
gally excluded  from  office,  is  compelled  in  its 
own  defence  to  appeal  to  the  people. 

Spendthrifts  are  always  promoters  of  innova-  oiigirchin 
tion :  in  oligarchies  they  ftrive  to  ufurp  tyranny  ^^^ 
for  themfelves,  or  to  procure  it  for  one  who  will  thrifts,  by 
reward  their  labours.     At  Syracufe  the  fpend-  J?^*^ 
thrift  Hipparinus  warmly  feconded  the  views  of  bytheano- 
Dionyfius.    The  profligate  Cleotimus,  by  the  ^^^. 
affiftance  of  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  raifed  an  tntet. 
iiifiirre3:ion  in  Amphipolis.    In  iEgina,  a  man 
of  ruined  fortune,    diftinguiflied  by  his  well- 
known  tranfa6fcion  with  Chares,  attempted  to 

^  <  One  of  the  Greek  citioa  <mthe  ibuthem  coaft  of  the  Euzme,  of 
wkkh  Sinope  wtm  the  mother  and  die  queen.  See  Hift.  of  Ancient 
Oftecf,  Td.iiL  capcri.  ^•%%a* 
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BOOK  change  the  government    Ambition  and  lapa^ 
^y^  ^  city  often  fet  the  members  of  oligarchies  at 
variance  vith  each  other;  anc)  when  divided 
among  themfelvea,  they  are  eafily  fubdued  by 
the  people*     This  hi4>pened  at  ApoUMvia  on 
the  Euxine :  but  where  perfeft  harmony  pre- 
vails,  an  oligarchy  is  not  eafily  fubverted  ;  wit^ 
nefs  that  of  Pharlalus.    The  oligarchy  of  £li» 
was  narrowed  into  a  cabal  of  ninety  feaatory^ 
wfaofe  authority  was  arbitrary,  and  who(#  ofiee 
was  perpetual  *.    In  war,  oligarchies  are  ruined 
for  want  of  confidence  between  the  iioUes  apd 
the  people :  the  former  hive  merc^uuriea  fw 
the  public  defence,  and  Uie  leader  of  the  oier- 
cenaries  often  becomes  mafl;er  of  Ihe  ftate.     It 
was  thus  that  Timophanea  made  himfelf  tyrant 
of  Corinth.    When  there  are  different  bodiea  m£ 
mercenaries  under  difierent  leaders^  theft  will 
£»netime8  combine  their  ftrength,   aod.fisraa 
themfelves  into  what  is  called  a  dynafty»  Ibe 
worft  fpeciea  of  oligarchy.    To  prevent  thefe 
evils,  the  nobles,  when  they  have  oocafion  lo 
uie  the  fervice  of  the  people  in  war,  ibmetunea 
voluntarily  admit  them  to  a  (tiare  of  tbe.gDvem» 
ment.    In  peace,  oligarchies  are  fnbverted  wlieu^ 
the  nobles  and  the  people  are  mutually  ib  diC- 
truftful  of  each  other  that  they  coosmit  ti^ 
iafety  of  the  ftate  to  a.  garrifon  of  fore^ 
penaries,  whofe  comoMnder,  infte^i   of 
tinning  the  mediator  betwean  the  two  parties 

*  AnAoUe  (ky  tbdr  dcAion  reftniUiid  tfhil  iHiish  pievitei  m 
dedting  faunon  in  SparU.  Tk«  l9«t  m  €OBnipl»  $m  Avft,  b^m 
c  m  p.  i»7. 

.  makes 
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Mikes  bimfelf  the  mailer  of  both:  this  hap- book 
pened  both  at  Lanffit  and  at  Abydus.  The  yj^  ^ 
oveibeariag  infolence  of  individuals,  quarrels 
about  marriages  and  law-fuita,  fometimea  occa* 
fion  public  commotions  which  terminate  in  re* 
solutions.  Diagoras's  difappointment  in  mar* 
riage  overturned  the  oligarchy  of  the  knights 
or  hcurfemen  of  £retria^  Seditions  arofe  in 
Thebes  and  in  Heraclaoa  in  coniequence  of  the 
degrading  fentences  pafled  on  Archias  and 
on  Eurytion,  that  they  fliould  ftand  (the  for- 
mer for  adulteiy)  in  the  pillory  in  the  market- 
place. The  de^tic  arrogance  of  the  magtf* 
trates  fubveited  the  oligarchies  of  Chios  and 
Cnidos. 

Revolutions  alfo  happen  in  confequence  of  inconfe- 
the  events  pf  time  and  chance,  independently  ^^^^^1^ 
of  human  defign  or  human  forefight    In  oligar-  of  time  and 
chies,  and  in  what  we  have  called  republics  in  ^^^^'^^ 
oppofition  to  wild  democracies,  a  certain  cenfus 
is  reqnifite  for  holding  civil  oflSces ;  all  whofe 
fortunes  fall  fliort  of  this  ftandard  are  excluded ; 
fi>  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  excluded 
in  oligardiies,  and  thofe  who  in  point  of  fortune 
are  confiderabfy  below  the  middling  clafs^  are 
exduded  in  republics  :  but  in  confequence  of  a 
krng  peace,  or  other  fortunate  events,  the  value 
of  lands  may  be  fo  greatly  enhanced,  that  the 
pcffeffions  of  die  pooreft  man  fiiall  exceed  the 

'  A  fliNrifting  in^port  •£  Bnbca  before  die  TVc^  w«r,  oppo- 
fite  to  Delpliiiiiam  in  Atdou  Stnbo»  p.  687*  It  was  dcm^liihed 
liy  the  Ferfians  in  their  inyafiooy  but  its  ruins  were  to  be  ieen  in  the 
tiflM  of  tlie  abtf  mentMBid  geegra^Mr.    Ibid* 

D  D  4  regu- 
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BOOK  regulated  ceofus :  and  this,  whether  it  happens 
^^*  ^  flowly  or  fuddenly,  will  occafion  a  political  »• 
Yolutioiu    Governments  diange  not  onlj  from 
one  form  into  a  contrary,  but  irom  one  fort  d 
democracy  or  of  oligarchy  into  another  that  it 
different ;  as  from  governments  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  laws  to  democracies  ruled  by  the 
caprice  of  the  multitude,  or  oligarchies  confift* 
ing  of  a  junto  of  tyrants, 
ciup.  7.       The  fupreme  authority  may  center  in  a  few 
Ctui^f    ^^^  ^^  wealth  and  credit,  or  may  refide  in  a 
the  revoiu-  few  perlous  of  diftinguiihed  virtue ;  in  the  latter 
faciei?  ^^^®  ^^^  government  is  called  an  ariftocracy, 
and  is  expofed  to  revolutions  frocb  the  pauoily 
of  thofe  invelled  with  power*    From  a  coinci-^ 
dence  in  this  circumftance,  an  ariftocsacy.  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  an  oligarchy,  which 
a  high-minded  people  muft  always  be  defiroua 
Their  fimi-  to  overthrow.   The  Partheniae,  fprung  from  the 
^ddtt''^"  beft  blood  of  Sparta,  but  degraded  by  the  ille* 
whichT     gitimacy  of  their  birth,  and  debarred  from  pub* 
high-mind-  |ic  houours,  wcrc  caught  confpiring  againft  their 
tiu^,^      country,  and  fent  to  coloniTe  Tarentum.    The 
i»H)k.       lofty  virtue  of  Lyiander  difdained  to  acknow- 
ledge a  fuperior  even  in  a  king :  the  ilubbora 
audacity  of  Cinadon '  confpired  to  deftroy  every 
Lacedaemonian  of  a  rank  fuperior  to  his  owiu 
Arillocracies  are  alfo  liable  to  convulfions  in 
Gonfequence  of  the  great  inequality  of  private 
fortunes,  efpecially  when,  by  an  invading  ene- 
my, any  confideraA>le  part  of  the  country  has 


s  For  an  UielbefcitticoduU  the  liiftoir  of  Aflckat  GnteAi 

been 
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¥aen  ravaged^  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  B  o  o  k 
beggary:  thig  happened  to  Sparta  in  the  Mef«  ,^',^ 
fenian  war,  when  the  people  infifted  on  an  equal 
dtvifion  of  lands,  as  we  learn  from  a  poem  of 
Tyrtseus,  called  the  Eunomiaj  by  which  he  ap« 
peafed  the  fedition. 

As  the  accumulated  honours  even  of  good  Tbenugif* 
men  are  apt  to  excite  envy  and  jealoufy,  fo  the  *"'^^' 
moderate  and  defined  honours  of  bad  men  prove  their  ho- 
incentives  to  the  luft  of  dominion,  and  encoui^e  >>^^* 
them  to  attempt  rendering  their  power  arbitrary 
and  their  honours  unbounded :  this  fatal  projeft 
was  at  Carthage  adopted  by  Hanno ;  and  in 
Sparta  by  King  Paufanias,  who  repelled  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Medes. 

An  error  in  the  original  ftrufture  of  govern*  Revoiu* 
ment  often  proves  ruinous  to  republics  and  twM'n*^ 
ariftoqracies.  When  the  ingredients  of  virtue;  ^ix^^ 
wealthy  and  numbers  (efpecially  the  two  latter) 
are  unequally  confbined,  or  improperly  blended, 
the  compofition  has  a  tendency  to  feparate  with 
iioiie  and  violence  into  its  conftituent  elements : 
when  the  balance  inclines  to  the  fide  of  numbers, 
a  republic,  that  does  not  degenerate  into  a  fim- 
pie  democracy,  retains  its  original  and  fpecific 
uaine;  but  when  the  balance  inclines  to  the 
fide  of  wealth,  it  is  frequently,  though  impro- 
perly, called  an  ariftocracy.  Of  thofe  two  forts 
of  republics,  that  verging  to  democracy  is  the 
mofl;  fecure  and  the  mod  permanent,  becaufe 
the  majority  are  matters  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
people  at  large,  as  before  obferved,  are  lefs  liable 
to  the  temptafeioas  of  a  felfifli  ambition:  yet 

wherever 
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BOOK  wherever  the  poKtical  forces  {£  wealth  and  «f 

^^*  _f  immbers  are  not  duly  adjofted,  that  is,  when 

when  the    they  are  not  proportioned  to  each  other  with  as 

^A^  much  accuracy  as  matters  of  practice  require  or 

sumben     admit,  the  fabric  of  the  conftitution  is  always 

*^^       liable  to  overfet     Sometimes  it  falls  on  dnit 

fame/:      fide  to  which  it  formerly  inclined.     A  republic 

thus  relaxes  into  a  perfect  democracy ;  and  what 

is  called  an  ariftocratic  government  is  £bnmg 

tinexpeaed  into  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  oligarchy :  but  this 

^^      does  not  invariably  take  place ;  for  when  die 

prevailing  powers  are  guilty  of  grois  injufUoe, 

the  ftrenuous  efforts  of  their  oppreffed  aotago* 

nifls  to  recover  their  due  weight  in  the  flate, 

fometimes    change    the    conftitution   into   its 

dire6i;   contrary )  the  refentment  of  the  poor 

changfng  an  ariftocratic  republic  into  a  demo* 

cracy,  or  the  indignation  of  the  rich  converting 

inmgkf.  a  popular  republic  into  an  oligarchy.    The  £ir* 

mer  event  happened  at  Thurii ;  the  balance  of 

political  power  being  on  the  fide  of  the  noUes, 

oi  rather  on  that  of  property,  they  ]rielded  to  ihe 

temptation  of  injuftice,  and  engroffed,  contrary 

to  law,  almoft  the  whole  lands  of  the  county ; 

provoked  at  their  rapacity,  the  people,  wIki  were 

warlike,  flew  to  arms,  expelled  the  merotnasy 

garrifbn,  and  divefted  the  nobles  of  their  oipcr* 

^own  and  unjuftly  acquired  eftates. 

Canieof        An  ariftocratical  government,  in  pn^ortson 

rr^udon   ^  jt  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  oligarchy,  has 

r^bii^  ^  tendency  to  foment  infelence  on  the  ooe  hand, 

inclining  to  and  to  excitc  refetttmeut  on  the  other.   By  com- 

^.  ^    mttting  too  mock  authority  to  the  noUes,  it 

enables 
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fmkbles  tbem  to  promote  wkat  they  take  to  be  book 
their  private  or  domeftic  ioterefts,  at  the  ex-  ^^^i;^^ 
pence  of  what  is  the  intereft  of  the  community 
at  large.    The  conne6lion  formed  by  marriage,  Example. 
between  a  family  of  diftin£tion  at  Locris  and 
Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  ruined  that  ftate ;  and  fbch 
a  connection  would  not  certainly  have  been 
permitted  either  in  a  democracy,  or  in  ar  wdl-* 
balanced  ariltocratical  republic. 

Hie  negledling  of  little  matters,  as  altoge-  Niq^Wdui 
tber  immaterial,  was  formerly  faid  to  be  a  ge« 
neral  caufe  of  political  misfortune.    Nothing, 
however  little,  fliould  be  regarded  as  unimport- 
ant which  touches  the  Q>rtng  of  the  govern* 
aent ;  fince  by  changing  the  form  of  the  fmalleft 
part,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  iyftem  may  be 
deftroyed.     It  was  the  cii(U»n  at-  Thurii,  that 
thoie  who  had  been  officers  in  the  army  fliould 
not  be  re-elefted  to  military  command  till  after 
an  interval  of  five  years.    Some  ipirited  young  Example. 
jnen,  whofe  martial  ardour  had  acquired  for 
tbem  great  popularity  among  the  troops,  en« 
deavoured  to  procure  a  law  for  enabling  them 
to  retain  their  rank :  a  cMomittee  of  the  fenate 
'  appointed  ibr  examining  this  bufin^,  at  firA 
refifled9  but  iaally  yielded  to  the  projedl  of  in- 
novation ;  thinking,  that  being  gratified  in  this 
oae  point,  the  offCers  would  not  proceed  far- 
ther, but  aUow  the  conftitution  in  general  to 
lemain  unaltered  i  hot  in  this  tiiey  were  miier- 
ahly  diikppointed.    N^w  alterations  were  pro* 
jpefedg  which  the  magiArates,  now  ovwawed  by 
an  armed  feree,  du^  net  ventnre  .to  oppafb^ 

their 
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BOOR  th^ir  authority  was  thus  overtarned ;  and  the 
"^^     government  fell  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
bad  been  gratified  in  their  firft  dangerous  de* 
mand. 
External        Such  are  the  internal  feurces  of  the  diffolu- 
caufes  of    tjQj,  q£  governments.    They  may  aHb  be  de^ 
inrepub-    ftroyed  by  external  violence.     To  this  evil  they 
^<*  are  particularly  expofed,  when  a  neighbouring 

ftate  is  governed  on  principles  dire^ly  oppofite : 
or  when  this  oppofite  fyftem  prevails  in  a  ftate 
more  remote  but  alfb  more  powerful,  with  which 
the  governments  in  queftion  are  connefted  by 
the  ties  of  commerce  and  confanguinity,  or  by 
the  relations  of  war  or  alliance,  of  war  under- 
taken or  meditated,  of  alliance  enjoyed  or  co^ 
Example,  vetcd.  It  was  l^us  that  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians,  as  their  fortune  alternately 
rofe  and  funk  in  the  fcale  of  Greece,  refpec* 
tively  deftroyed,  the  former  oligarchies,  and 
the  latter  democracies ;  becaufe  each  of  thofe 
domineering  republics  afpired  to  mould  the  po- 
litical edifices  of  t^ir  neighbours  or  allies  after 
their  own  model. 
ciiap.8.       We  now  proceed  to  examine  how  govem- 

ments  in  general,  and  each  form  of  governmaot 

g,^^^^  in  particular,  are  to  be  upheld  and  perpetuated. 
mMtsare  Firft  of  all,  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  deaily 
V^^*^'  comprehend  the  caufes  which  deftroy  govern- 
ments, we  may  eafily  difcover  thofe  wiiieh  are 
b^ft  fitted  to  preferve  them ;  for  deftru£Hon  and 
prefervation  being  things  in  their  nature  coa«> 
trary,  contrary  means  will  be  fuccefifiilly.  em^ 
ployed  to  pr<Mlu€e  thofe  contrary  efie&s.    In 

well- 
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vell*balaiiced   republics,    then,   all  deviations  a  o  o  K 
from  ^uiMiihed  l^ws  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  ,   Y^^^ 
efpecially  in  matters,  which  becaufe  they  are  by  aroid- ' 
little,  are  apt  to  appear  infignificant :  it  is  by  i^s  ftn*Ut 
finall  expences  that  the  greateft    ellates  are  sngiy  insg^ 
brought  to  ruin,  becaufe  the  occaiions  of  fuoh  nificantai- 
expences  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  may  be 
confidered  as  countleis  and  infinite;   and  be* 
caufe  men  are  always  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
the  vulgar  fophifm,  that  one  grain  makes  not 
an  heap;  and  therefore  that  a  trifling  expence 
may  faiely  be  incurred^  or  a  trifling  alteration 
may  be  harmlefsly  made. 

Xhe  next  rule  of  importance  for  upholding  bycounter- 
the  (lability  of  well-mixed  governments  is,  that  uticaf  ^ 
the  nobles  and  the  people  be  mutually  on  their  fleightt. 
guard  againfl  the  political  artifices  or  juggling 
Heights,  formerly  enumerated  and  delcribed^ 
by  which  the  one  party  endeavours  to  difguife 
its  ambition,  and  the  other  to  palliate  its  in- 
jufUce. 

Some  r^ublics  have  been  long  prefervjed,  not  Govern- 
by  the  excellence  of  their  ftru^fcure,  but  through  ^^  .^ 
the  folid  virtues  of  thofe  who  governed  them:  thdriimo 
though  appointed  from  men  of  a  privileged  or-^  ^  ?^ 
der,  the  magiftrates,  while  they  lived  with  their  thei 


colleagues  and  equals  in  iratemal  harmony,  of  them 
were  careful  never  to  infult,  never  to  iigure  ^    ^' 
their  inferiors  $  they  wer^  careful  never  to  pn>* 
voke  the  proud  by  contempt,  nor  to  exaiperate 
the,  poor  by  rapacity ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 

'  Set  «bon^  b.TL  c«Jwi»  ^*Z4h  <c  ftq. 

'^  multitude 
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BOOK  multitude  moil  diftinguiihed  for  their  merit; 
^_^^^  whatever  might  be  the  j^ircumftances  of  their 
birth,  were  feafonably  exalted  to  a  higher  clafi» 
and  thus  aflbciated  to  the  honours  of  govern- 
ment'. When  the  nobles  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, they  form  a  fort  of  democracy  atttong 
tbemfelves,  and  ought  therefore,  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  their  own  order,  to  adopt  the  in^* 
ftitutions  beft  calculated  for  preferving  that  form 
of  government  It  will  be  ufeful,  for  inftance, 
to  infift  on  a  frequent  rotation  of  office ;  and  in 
fome  cafes  to  enaft  that  magiftracies  fliall  be 
held  only  for  the  term  of  &t  months ;  for  as 
democracies  have  their  demagogues,  fo  oU* 
garcfaies  and'ariftocracies  have  their  tale-bearers 
and  fycophants,  mean  and  malicious  flatterer^ 
of  men  in  power ;  who,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  duration  of  that  power,  will  be  more 
likely  to  degenerate  into  tyrants, 
by  the  Governments  are  fometimes  preferved,  not 

Fpj^^  by  the  remotenefs,  but  by  the  proximity  of 
^^^'  danger*  The  terror  hanging  over  thenfi  keeps 
mea  continually  OA  their  guard.  This  falutary 
vigilance  may  be  ^xbited  by  imaginary  caufts, 
wheki  real  ones  are  wanting ;  by  approximating 
diftance,  and  anticipating  fliturity.  The  dtfn- 
gerooi  animofities  of  the  great  are  to  be  difi^ 
gently  watched,  and,  if  poffible,  <j[)eedily  ap- 
pcftfed ;  and  much  K^are  is  to  be  appKed  that 

t  l!teiMritr*8  own  (kpLcl^^  51^11  zppfy  tfatife  obfervitf6iii  to  (tb 
cSedU  refultmg  fcom  the  difierent  ccmftitiitioii  oi  the  pMkgtd 
orders*  aithey  have  been  calledi  in  the  difierent  countries  of  modem 
Europe** 

tbofe 
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tho&  who  ftill  remain  dkTpafiojiate  and  impaLV*  book 
tial,  be  not  whirled  within  the  vortex  of  either  ,   ^^ 
of  the  contending  parties:    difcotd  between 
men  diftinguiflied  by  rank,  fortune,  and  office, 
may  produce  the  moil  baneful  effefls,  becaufe 
its  cq^ration  is  exerted  on  the  firft  principle  or 
moving  power  of  government ;  and  to  perceive  by  obviat- 
and  obviate  errors  in  their  principle  or  begin-  J^^if^*^ 
ningy  which  might  fweU  to  much  greater  evils»  principles ; 
is  the  work  of  no  ordinary  ftatefman.    To  pre«- 
vent  iiicfa  revolutions  as  gradually  proceed  from 
the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  private  for- 
tunes, it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  cenfus.    In  fmaUer  dates,  which  are  liable 
to  more  frequent  concuffions,  the  cenfm  may 
be  taken  annually ;  in  larg^  republics,  every 
third  or  fifth  year  ^  and  the  qualifications  for  of* 
fice  muft  be  heightened  or  lowered  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  eftates#  . 

It  is  dangerous  under  every  form  of  govern*  bypweiit. 
ment)  whether  fimple  or  mixed,  whether  demo-  ^po^^I 
cracy,  o%archy,  or  monarchy,  to^aUow  fuch  abieeki^ft^ 
difproportionate  exaltation  of  particular  men,  Siw<^^ 
or  particular  fiunilies,  as  greatly  overtops  that  faumUes: 
of  perfixis  and  fiunUies  of  their  own  order. 
Honours  to  be  lafting  muft  be  moderate ;  and 
there  are  but  few  minds  of  fuch  a  firm,  refili* 
ing  texture  as  to  bear  with  impunity  the  in* 
fedious  afiaults  of  fiidden  and  fignal  profperi^ 
Yet  if  any  honoured  individual  has  been  greatljr 
exalted  by  an  accumulation  of  dignities,  it  is 
oot  adwiable  toreduce  bka  at  once  to  the  ordi« 

nary 
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HOOK  nary  levd ;  his  too  luxuriant  bonoarft  muft  be 
^  ^_r  lopped  gradually  j  and  above  all^  it  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  a  wife  legiflation,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  prevent,  if  poffible,  any  individual  from  at- 
taining too  <K>nfpicuou8  a  fuperiwity  in  power, 
in  wealth,  or  in  tiie  number  and  ftrength  of  bis 
a4herents;  or,  if  the  evil  has  not  been  pre^ 
vented,  to  remove  him  from  his  vantage-ground 
at  hcxne,  under  pretence  of  employment  in  ha« 
nouraUe  commiffions  abroad, 
bytfaecen-  Since  manners  have  fo  powerful  an  influence 
^^.  on  government  that  many  are  found  willing  to 
overfet  the  confiitution  for  no  other  reaiba  but 
that  in  future  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  live  as 
they  lift ;  it  is  ufdul  in  every  commonwealth  to 
have  a  particular  magiftracy  to  fuperintend  the 
manners  of  the  citizens,  and  to  check  or  dil^ 
courage  every  deviation  from  that  mode  of  hfir 
which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  nature  and  prin- 
ciple of  each  form  of  government. 
i^yftrength-  The  events  of  time  and  chance  will  often 
^^?|^  give  to  foiQe  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  a 
Qiikfi  ftate,  or  to  feme  particular  magiftracy,  more 
than  their  due  importanee  and  their  praper 
weight  This  alteitation  muft  be  carefoUf 
watched,  and  wherever,  the  balance  iodines^ 
whether  on  the  fide  of  the  rich,  the  noble,  or 
the  populace,  care  muft  be  taken  to  corred^  the 
preponderancy }  and  by  the.  diftributi<m  of  ho* 
Hours  and  offices  to  equalife  the  contending  &c« 
tions^  and  to  ftrengthen  that  intermediate  por« 
tion  of  the  people  which  is  always  more  fted« 

&ftl/ 
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£giftly  attached  to  the  public  welfare,  than  either  book 
thofe  who  are  elated  by  wealth,  or  thofe  who  .  -^'_f 
are  deprefled  by  poverty  **. 

Every  principle  of  law,  and  every  maxim  of  by  prevent- 
government,  ought  to  be  Ikilfully  and  fteadily  ^0^^"^' 
dired;ed  againfl  the  peculation  of  men  in  office. 
Oligarchies,  efpecially,  ought  never  to  lofe  fight 
of  this  obje£t ;  for  the  people  at  large  will  be    . 
greatly  iocenfed  when  they  are  not  only  ex*^ 
eluded  from  offices  and  honours,  but  robbed  by 
thofe  who  edminifter  the  one  and  engrofs  the 
other;  whereas  the  firft  hardfhip,  taken  fepa- 
rately  by  itfelf,  will  be  greatly  foftened  by  the 
confidera^on  that  an  exclufion  from  public  em* 
ployments  operates  as  an  advantageous  exemp* 
tion ;  and  allows  thofe  who  enjoy  the  immunity, 
to  apply  with  undivided  attention  to  the  im« 
provement  of  their  private  fortunes^ 

A  republic,  in  which  the  various  offices  of  by  paying 
ftate  ihould  be  paid  merely  by  honour,  but  re-  ^*teT^ 
warded  by  no  emolument  whatever,  might  unite  honour,not 
the  advantages  both  of  ariftocracy  and  demo-  ^^f^ 
cracy,  without  incurring  the  inconveniences  of  ries: 
either.    The  people  at  large  might  be  entitled 
to  every  employment ;  but  the  poorer  fort  would 
certainly  wave  their  claim  to  unprofitable  pofts, 

^  See  abovey  b.  vi.  c.  zi«  p.  337* 

*  1  Such  maxims  were  purfued  for  many  centuries  by  the  ariftocracy 
of  Venice*  whtre  att  honourable  offices  were  proportionably  expenflve* 
The  policy  of  the  ariftocracy  of  Bern  was  dtre<5fly  the  reverfe.  A 
man's  fortune  might  be  often  ruined  by  holding  thofe  offices  which 
belonged  exclufively  to  noble  Venetians ;  his  fortune  is  always  be« 
neftted  by  holding  thofe  which  bebi^  exdiifively  to  the  citixent 
of  Bern. 

yoL.  If.  f:  E  that 
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BOOK  that  they  might    ply  their  profitable  trades. 
^^^\^  They  would  relinquifh  public  concerns  to  thofe 
who  had  more  time  to  fpare  than  themfelves. 
The  better  fort  of  the  citizens,  therefore^  would 
thus  efcape  the  grievance  to  which  they  are  fub- 
je6ied  in  democracies,  of  being  frequently  go- 
verned by  perfons  greatly  their  inferiiH-s ;  and 
.    the  poorer  and  lower  clafles  of  men  would  efcape 
the  grievance,  to  which  they  are  fubjefted  in 
ariftocracies  and  oligarchies,  of  being  legally 
and  perpetually  excluded  from  all  public  pre- 
ferments.     The  abolition   of*  fees  and  ialaries 
will  not,  however,  be  alone  fufficient  to  enfure 
byenaiy  the  benefits  of  this  falutary  regulation.     The 
u^pc^ing    revenues  of  the  ftate  muft  be  publicly  received, 
IkndoBof    and  publicly  depofited ;  and  feparate  accounts 
the  public    ^f  them  muft  be  kept  in  the  halls  of  the  various 
tribes,  wards,  and  fraternities  into  which  the 
republic  may  happen  to  be  divided. 
The  dema-      To  maintain  the  ftability  of  democracies,  the 
gogue«  in    ]ea(Jerg  of  the  populace  muft  ceafe  to  harais  die 

aemocra- 

cies  muft    rich  and  noble  by  agrarian  laws.     The  old  pro* 

T  ^Tb*    P*^^^^^^^  ^^^  "^^  ^°'y  retain  their  hereditary 

a^^an      lands,  but  alfo  enjoy,  unmolefted,  their  annual 

laws,  and    fpuits ;  which,  as  matters  are  now  managed,  are 

mlndof     often  indirectly  and  imperceptibly  wafted  for 

expenfivc    purpofes  the  moft  ufelefs  and  the  moft  frivolous. 

exhibitions,  gj^^j^g^  dances,  vain  illuminations,  and  pompous 

proceffions,  are  unprofitable  to  thofe  who  he- 

^        hold,  and  ruinous  to  thofe  who  exhibit,  them. 

A  reafonable  people,  inftead  of  condemmug 

their  richer  fellow-citizens  to  fuch  grievous  ex- 

pences. 
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pences,  would  turn  with  difdain  from  the  childilh  book 
gratifications  for  which  they  are  incurred \  ,   ^j-*^ 

To  maintain  the  (lability  of  ariftocracies  or  in  oiigar- 
oligarchies,  great  regard  muft  be  had  to  thofe  ^^^  p*^"- 
claffes  of  the  people  who  are  excluded  from  a  gende*  ' 
(hare  in  the  fovereignty.     Iniuries  committed  ^ouid  be 

•  •        ffraiited  to 

againft  them,  efpecially  when  accompanied  with  ^ofecMer 
infult,  muft  be  puni(hed  with  more  feverity  by  of  the  peo- 
the  magiftrafe  than  thofe  committed  againft  eJ^^b^d^ 
peHbns  of  his  own  rank  or  his  own  order.    Such  from  a 
fubordinate  employments  as  are  attended  with  ^^"^^ 
fees  or  perquifites  (hould  be  granted  in  prefer-  rdgnty. 
ence  to  the  poorer  fort  of  citizens;  and  to  pro- 
mote equality,  as  much  as  is  confiftent  with  the 
nature  of  the  government,  it  will  be  prober  to 
reftrain  the  freedom  of  donations  and  marriage 
contrafts,  and  thereby  to  limit  or  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  too  many  eftates  in  one  family. 
It  is  of  effential  ufe  in  preferving  all  govern-  A  fimiiar 
ments,  that  thofe  who  are  the  leaft  (harers  in  ™?^  *?P^; 

^  cable  in  aw 

the  fovereignty,  be  treated  with  great  equity,'goveni- 
and  even  peculiar  indulgeitce,  in  all  other  re-  ^^^* 
Ipefts.  In  oligarchies,  the  people,  in  demo- 
cracies,  the  wealthy,  ought  refpedlively  to  en- 
joy every  advantage  and  every  preference  that 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment.   The  fuperiority  given  to  them  in 

*  It  appean  from  the  mftory  of  Greece^  that  thu  was'  indeed 
moft  falutaiy*  but  with  refpedl  to  him  who  propofed  it,  very  dan* 
£^erout  advice*  By  a  kw  of  the  demagogue  Eubulusy  it  was  made 
capital^at  Athensy  to  t^opoie  diverting  the  theatric  funds  to  any  other 
^ttrpofe  than  tlot  of  the  public  amuiement*  Hiftory  of  Aneient 
Oreecei  vol.iiL  c.  xzxii*  p*473« 

£  £  3  matters 
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BOOK  matters  of  little  monient,  will  difpde  them  pa- 
^  ^^_f  tiently  to  brook  their  inferiority  in  folid  power. 
Chap.  9,       To  partake  of  this  power,  or  of  what  in  every 

.  ftate  forms  the  fovereignty,  three  qualifications 

fitJ^^'  are  effentially  requifite.    The  fupreme  magif- 
holding  fu-  trates  muft  be  animated  with  the  warmefl  love 
gSSarioT"  for  that  conftitution,  the  government  of  which 
—Patriot-  tliey  are  called  to  adminiiler.    They  muft  be 
^ty^  endowed  with  the  capacities  and  powers  necet 
Virtue.      fary  to  the  difcharge  of  their  high  funftions. 
They  muft,  in  the  third  place,  poflefs  that  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  virtue,  and  efpecially  of  jut 
tice,  which,  in  each  form  of  government,  is 
beft  fitted  to  enfure  the  ftability  of  that  particu- 
lar conftitution ;  for  as  juftice  is  meafured  by 
different  ftandards  in  oligarchies  and  democra- 
cies, it  is  plain  that,  in  a  political  fenfe,  the  vir^ 
tue  of  juftice  is  itfelf  variable,  and  that  what  is 
right  in  one  government,^  may  be  wrong  in  an- 
Wheiitfaeie  other.     When  the  three  requifites  above  meo- 
d^^*S    tioned  do  not  concur  in  the  fame  perfon,  an 
concur,  by  important  queftion  v^U  arife,  to  which  of  them 
?^*™^^    is  the  preference  due?  In  the  appointment,  for 
ference      inftaucc,  of  a  general,  a  man  prefents  himfelf 
"J^       poffeffed  indeed  of  great  military  talents,  but 
be<kcided.  not  remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  his  juftice  or 
his  patriotifm.    Another  is  eminent  for  thofe 
virtues,  but  has  never  exhibited  any  fignal  proof 
of  his  genius  for  war,  and  his  capacity  for 
command.     By  what  rule  ought  the  preference 
to  be  decided?  We  anfwer,  there  is  a  middle 
portion  of  talent,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  that  is 
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the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity.    Whatever  ex- 
ceeds this  middle  portion  can  fall  to  the  (hare  of , 
a  few  only.     Many  men  poflefs  enough  of  juf-  Appika- 
tice  and  enough  of  patriotifm  to  make  good  J*?*  ^*^* 
generals ;  but  there  are  few  endowed  with  that  ticuiar 
degree  of  flcill  and  experience  which  is  requifite  ^^^^ 
for  the  honourable  difcharge  of  high  military 
truft.     This  degree  of  Ikill  and  experience  is, 
therefore,  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  the  choice 
of  a  general.     Were  we  to  appoint  a  public 
treafurer,  we  mufl  ftill  reafon  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, and  becaufe  we  reafon  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, we  mull  in  this  cafe  vary  our  decifion ; 
and  give  the  preference  to  moral,  rather  than 
to  intelle6tual,  accomplifhments.    The  fkill,  ex- 
perience, and  capacity,  requifite  in  a  magiftrate 
of  this  defcription,  are  fuch  as  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  may  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs.    But 
his  juflice  and  integrity  ought  to  rife  above  the 
common  level ;  and  it  will  be  the  befl;  recom- 
mendation to  his  oflSce,  that  thofe  virtues  fliine 
in  his  character  with  more  than  ordinary  lufl;re. 

But  as  to  a  proper  difcharge  of  public  oflices  iw  th^s 
in  general,  it  may  be  aflced,  why  I  have  faid  ^^^^ 
that  there  are  three  eflential  requiiites  ?  Let  us  city  m  not 
fuppofe  a  man  endowed  with  ^  fufiicient  capa-  g^^^^^" 
city  for  his  employment,  and  animated  by  a  form  the 
warm  love  for  his  country ;  will^  not  thofe  qua-  ^^^^y*^^^ 
lifications  alone  render  him  an  upright  and  ufe-  magifinte. 
ful  fervant  of  the  public  ?   I  anfwer,  they  will 
not;  and  affirm  that,  in  addition  to  them,  and 
in  order  to  complete  the  chara6);er  of  a  good 
magiftrate  or  minifl;er,  a  third  ingredient  muft 
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BOOK  neceflarily  enter  into  the  coiiipofitioD«   He  muil 
,   ^1^'^^  poflefsy  at  Jeaft  in  a  certain  degree,  the  pra&i- 
cal  habit  of  all  the  virtues,  without  which,  how 
much  foever  he  may  love  his  country,  and  how 
well  foever  he  may  underftand  its  interefts,  he 
will  often  be  hindered  by  floth,  diflipation,  in- 
temperance, or  cowardice,  from  rendering  it 
any  eflential  fervice ;  nay,  he  maybe  tempted 
by  thofe,  though  oflener  by  contrary  vices,  to 
do  his  country  much  pofitive  mifchief.     M^A 
are  generally  clearfighted  enough  in  perceiving 
their  own  intereft;   and  they  cannot  be  fuf- 
pe6ted  of  not  loving  themfelves  with  an  afie6tion 
fufficiently  fincere ;  yet  how  many,  through  a 
defeS;  of  moral  attainment,  daily  plunge  them- 
felves into  inextricable  diftrefi  ?  Can  it  be  ex- 
pedled  that  they  ifaould  treat  their  country  bet- 
ter than  they  treat  themfelves  i 
in  what         Laws,  we  have  faid,  are  things  relative,  and 
mjmet      therefore  variable;  and  in  order  to  be  good^ 
rehd^to   ^^y  ™^^  ^^  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of 
^MSgent     the  people  for  whom  they  are  promulgated. 
^^"      Whatever  law  is  well  adapted  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  will  facilitate  its  motions,,  invigorate  its 
health,  and  thereby  confirm  its  ftability;  and 
efpecially  if  the  law,  pregnant  with  that  whicli 
we  have  often  mentioned  as  the  great  and  prin- 
cipal element  of  political  fafety,  confpires  to  con- 
vince the  people  at  large,  or  at  leaft  that  portion 
of  the  community  which  is  mod  numerous  or 
mod  powerful,  that  their  intereft  and  happineft 
are  intimately  conne6led  with  the  prefervation 
and  permanence  of  the  coniUtuted  authorities. 
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Befides  this,  the  fiifety  of  ftates  reqaires  that  boos 
the  kgiflature  fliould  never  lofc  fight  of  that  ^   ^-^ 
golden  mean,  which  is  univeriklly  overlooked  or 
deipifed  in  corrupt  republics^    Many  inftttu*  jMurdculiriy 
tions,  feemingly  favourable  to  democracy,  have  ^J^^^^ 
proved  its  ruin ;  and  many  inftitutions,  feem-  oi%aiduet» 
ingly  favourable  to  oligarchy,  have  totally  de- 
ftroyed  that  form  of  government.    Demagogues 
and  iycophants,  the  partiians  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  flatterers  of  the  great,  regard  that  plan 
of  policy  which  they  refjpedtively  efpoufe,  as 
the  confiimmate  pattern  of  perfect  excellence, 
and  therefore  think,  or  affe&  to  think,  that  they 
cannot  poffibly  do  too  .much  for  promoting  the 
interefts  of  demodracy  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
oligarchy  on  the  other.    In  this,  however,  they 
err  egregiouflyj  and  fet  themielves  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  firfl  principles  of  fbciety,  and  to  the 
whole  analogy  of  nature*    The  limb  of  an  ani-  niufintios. 
mal  may  be  elegant  without  being  ftraight ;  and 
the  nofe,  that  chara6teriftic  feature,  may  de-* 
£erve  in  a  certain  degree  the  epithets  of  de- 
prefled  or  aquiline,  and  yet  this  fmall  deviation 
from  ftraightnefs  into  curvature  may  heighten 
and  end>ellifh  beauty*    But  if  you  increafe  too 
much  its  fwell  or  its  depreifion,  you  will  thereby 
disfigure  the  whole  countenance.    There  is  not 
any  reafon  whatever,  why  the  fame  obfervation 
fliould  not  apply  to  fiorms  of  government.    The 
popular  and  ariftocratical  powers,    afting  in 
nearly  oppofite  directions,  will,  if  nicely  ad- 
jufted,  keep  the  motion  of  government  ftraight 
and  unifprw*    This  light  liae,  however,  may, 
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B  o  o  K  by  a  fmall  variation  in  the  rel^tve  force  of  the 
^^i*  ,  generating  powers,  deviate  a  little  into  either 
of  the  oppoOte  curvatures,  without  affedling  the 
beauty  of  the  lyftem.  But  if  you  vary  this 
force  or  celerity  too  much,  if  you  render  the 
democracy  toodemocratical,  or  the  ariilocracy 
too  ariilocratical,  you  will  firll  of  all  enfeebje, 
then  (bake,  and  finally  fubvert  the  government. 
The  nature  of  democracy  requires  that  the  fo- 
preme  authority  of  government  fliould  refide, 
not  in  the  diftinguifhed  few,  but  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people  i  the  nature  of  oligarchy  or 
ariilocracy,  requires  that  the  fupreme  authority 
of  government  Ihould  refide,  not  in  the  people 
at  large,  but  in  the  few  difliiiguiihed  by  wealth 
or  virtue.  Both  oligarchies  and  democracies, 
therefore,  imply  the  exiitence  of  thole  oppoGte 
defcriptions  of  perfons,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  few  and  the  many.  Theie  defcriptions  are 
the  elements  of  which  fuch  governments  are 
compofed ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  diminilh  or 
deftroy  either  of  the  conilituent  elements,  you 
mufl  impair  or  demoliih  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Th«crrors  couftitutlon.  How  abfurdly,  therefore^  do  thofe 
of  dema-  demagogues  and  thofe  fycophants  reafon,  who, 
fy^^^^^  the  former  in  democracies,  would  plunder  and 
(>hantf.  harafs  the  nobility ;  and  the  latter,  in  oligarchies, 
would  oppi  efs  and  perfecute  the  people  ?  How 
weak  as  well  as  wicked  are  thofe  oaths  which 
are  taken  in  fome  oligarchical  govern  meats; 
^^  I  will  reiifl  the  populace  with  all  my  might ; 
1  will  bear  them  eternal  ill-will,  and  never  ceafe 
to  inflia  on  them  every  injury  in  my. power??. 
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Bid  thefe  haughty  but  contemptible  nobles  con-  book 
fnlt  their  own  intereit  and  honour,  they  would  ,   ^'_f 
fwear  the  direft  contrary ;  "  I  will  never  injure 
the  people,  I  will  always  treat  them  with  Idnd- 
nefs/* 

But  the  main  fource  of  political  fafety  coniifts  Thecitf- 
ki  an  expedient  now  univerfally  negledled  by  b^^^* 
dates,  though  it  has  more  efficacy  alone,  than  toflupe 
all  other  contrivances  combined.     How  wifely  j^j]^^'!^, 
ibever  laws  may  be  framed,  and  with  whatever  tem  of  the 
preci£on  they  may  be  penned,  they  will  prove  ^**"^^ 
impotent  and  ufelefs,  unlefs  thofe  who  are  def^ 
tined  to  adminifter  them,  be  carefully  trained  to 
fiiape  their  lives  agreeably  to  the  pattern  of  the 
commonwealth.     The  conllitution  of  a  date, 
as  well  as  that  of  an  individual,  may  be  ruined 
by  intemperance ;  and  the  danger  of  intemper- 
ance can  only  be  prevented  by  early  and  affi- 
diious  culture.    If  the  government,  therefore,  of  demo* 
h  a  democracy,  the  education  muft  be  demo-  craticaiand 
cratical ;   if  it  is  an  oligarchy,  the  education  cj?SSic*. 
muft  be  oligarchical.     But   an   education  pro-  t>on* 
perly  adapted  to  either  of  thefe  forms  of  govern- 
ment, muft  not  be  fuch  as  will  excite  their  re- 
fpedtive  magiftrates  to  indulge  their  political 
propenfities,  and  to  gratify  their  felfifh  or  fac- 
tious paffions,  l)ut  fuch  as  will  give  to  their  pub» 
lie  condu£l  that  firmnefs  and  moderation,  which 
the  fafety  of  the  ftate  requires,  and  without 
which  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the  popular  party 
long  to  defend  the  democracy  againft  the  nobles; 
or  for  the  partifans  of  the  Few,  long  to  defend 
the  oligarchy  againft  the  people.    Education^ 
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jl  o  o  K  when  properly  dire&ed,  is  the  preferving  and 
^^  ,  vivifying  principle  of  all  good  policy  j  but  as  it 
is  now  conduced,  it  becomes  the  caufe  of  in- 
ilability^  and  produces  frequent  revolutions. 
Under  every  fpecies  of  oligarchy,  the  children 
of  the  great  are  brought  up  delicately,  and  often 
indulged  criminally.  The  children  of  the  poor 
are  hardened  in  their  bodies  by  exercife,  and 
fortified  in  their  minds  by  difcipline.  Can  it  be 
exped:ed  that  weakne&  fhould  long  continue  to 
prevail  over  ftrength ;  or  that  men  foflened  by 
floth,  fliould  long  continue  to  command  men 
invigorated  by  exertion?  In  democracies,  on 
the  contrary,  where  juftice  is  defined  by  equa- 
lity<,  and  where  it  is  thought  fufficient,  that  all 
be  treated  alike,  without  confidering  whether 
each  will  thus  have  his  due,  liberty  too  natu- 
rally degenerates  into  licentioufnefi,  and  the 
citizens,,  inftead  of  fubmitting  cheerfully  to  the 
falutary  rellraints  of  difcipline,  think  themfelves 
entitled^  «s  Euripides  iays, 

«<  Each  man  to  live  as  perveife  will  direds :'' 

becauie  otherwife,  forfooth,  their  liberty  would 
be  abridged.  But  this  is  abfurd  in  the  extreme. 
To  be  obliged  to  ihape  our  lives  to  the  pattern 
ef  the  commonwealth,  is  not  flavery  but  lafety. 
Such  then  are  the  caufes  and  contingencies 
which,  in  republics,  promote  or  prevent  revo- 
lutions :  We  now  proceed  to  explain  thofe  caufes 
and  contingencies  which  have  been  found  to 
overturn  or  to  uphold  monarchies. 
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Monarchies,  whether  limited  or  abfolute,  are  book 
liable  to  nearly  the  lame  changes  and  accidents  .^', 
vhich  befal  republics  j  for  royalty  is  analogous  chap,  10. 

to  ariftocracy ;  and  tyranny  is  compofed  of  rigid     

oligarchy  and  the  worft  fpecies  of  democracy,  tiowia  "* 
and  is,  therefore,  mod  ruinous  to  its  fubjeds,  motors 
as  containing  the  evils  aYid  deformities  of  two 
peftilent  mifchiefb.    The  two  kinds  of  monarchy  The  ongiii 
are  difierent  in  their  origin.     Royalty  is  pro-  <^«>yaky. 
duced  from  the  weight  and  influence  of  the 
nobles  concentrated  in  one  diftinguifhed  and  iU 
luftrious  charaSfcer,  in  order  the  more  firmly  to 
refift  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  po* 
pulace.     Tyranny,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gene-  of  tyna- 
rated  by  the  combined  ftrength  of  the  populace,  ^7* 
who  think  they  can  never  enough  exalt  the 
leader  who  undertakes  to  defend  the  popular 
caufe,  and  to  repel  oligarchic  oppreiHon.    Mod 
tyrants,  therefore,  have  fprung  out  of  dema- 
gogues,  who  had  captivated  the  afie6tions  of  the 
people,  by  traducing  and  perfecuting  their  fu<« 
periors.     This,   I  fay,  has  happened  in  large 
ftates ;  for  in  ancient  times,  and  before  the  ag*- 
grandizement  of  cities,  kings  would  often  tranll 
grefs  the  limits  of  tiieir  lawful  power ;  and  ma- 
giftrates,  availing  themfelves  of  the  duration  and 
importance  of  their  civil  and  religious  offices, 
whkh  thra  laded  much  longer  than  they  do 
BOW,  would  often  by  theft  or  robbery  ufurp  a 
throne.     The  tyranny  of  Fheidon  of  Argos  was 
nothiiig  but  an  undue  extenfion  of  his  royal 
authority.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  other 
tyrannies  whidi  about  that  time  prevailed  in 
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BOOK  Greece.     Phalaris  of  Agrigentutn,  and  the  ty- 
^   ^^'      rants  of  Ionia,  were  originally  republican  ma- 
giftrates,   who  abufed  the   authority  of  their 
e!e6live  fun6tions  for  obtaining  unlimited  power. 
But  PanjBtius  of  Leontium,  Cypfelus  of  Corinth, 
Pififtratus  of  Athens,  and  Dionyfius  of  Syra- 
cufe,  all  thefe,  and  many  others,  acquired  ty- 
_      ranny  by  flattery ;  they  firft  captivated  the  qf^ 
fe&ions  of  the  people,  before  they  enflaved  their 
perfons. 
Royalty         Royalty,  we  iaid,  is  analogous  to  ariftocracy. 
^^^    It  may,  in  fa6l,  be  analyfed  into  the  feme  de-. 
cncy.        ments;  fince  kings  are  created  for  their  per- 
fonal  or  hereditary  worth,  and  for  the  benefits 
which  they  feem  capable  of  conferring,  or  which 
they  have  a6tually  conferred  on  their  nation. 
Codrus,  who  defended  the  Athenians  in  war  ; 
Cyrus,  who  delivered  Perfia  from  bondage ;  the 
^     martial  leaders  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Macedo- 
nians, and  Moloffians,  whofe  fuccefiful  valour 
acquired  lands  for  their  reipediive  followers, 
and  maintained  them  in  quiet  poffeiBon  of  their 
important  conquefls ;  thefe  and  fuch  illuftrious 
men  received  the  honours  of  royalty  from  the 
admiring  gratitude  of  the  public,  and  adorned 
the  throne  by  the  fame  virtues  through  which 
they  were  enabled  to  afcend  it. 
Definition       A  king,  in  his  nature  and  end,  is  a  public 
and  c^  *  guardian.     His  office  is  a  pledge,  that  the  nobles 
traft  be-     fliali  not  be  fubjedted  to  injuflice,  nor  the  people 
k^and    *^  iofult.     A  tyrant,  as  we  have  laid  and  re- 
tyranu.      peated,  is  not  eflentially  governed  by  any  public* 
ipirited  motive }  and  if  ever  he  confulta  the  in- 
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terei^  of  his  country,  it  is  merely  as  that  intereft  book 
happens  accidentally  to  afFe6b  his  own.  To  en-  ,  ^"'  ^ 
joy  pleafure,  the  meaneft  pleafure,  is  the  only 
reafonable  aim  of  a  tyrant ;  to  acquire  glory,  the 
brighteft  glory,  is  the  aim  of  a  king.  A  tyrant, 
therefore,  delights  in  wealth,  as  furnifhing  means 
to  his  end  ;  a  king  delights  in  honour,  juilly  ob- 
tained and  hardly  earned.  A  tyrant  is  guarded  by 
mercenary  foreigners  j  a  king,  by  the  affection 
of  his  peoplei. 

The  mifchief  of  that  complex  thing  a  tyran-  Anaiyfu  of 
ny,  will  manifeftly  appear  by  confidering  the  ^^^ 
inherent  evils  of  its  conftituent  elements.     It  is  rent  evils 
compofed,  we  laid,  of  rigid  oligarchy  and  of  ^tiieiu^"" 
lawlefs  democracy.     From  the  former  it  bor-  deinentii 
rows  that  rapacity  for  wealth,  (the  proper  end 
of  oligarchy,)   without  which  the  tyrant  can 
neither  purchafe  criminal  pleafure,  nor  pay  his 
mercenary  attendants.     In  imitation  of  oligar* 
chic  magillrates,  the  tyrant  will  diftrufl  and  dif< 
arm  his  fubjedts,  plunder  and  banifli  them,  as 
fear  or  avarice  dire6ts ;  and,  difregarding  every 
domeftic  and  every  focial  tie,  tranlplant  them, 
as  fuits  his  conveniency,  from  one  diftri6l  to 
another,  and  thus  tear  afunder  their  affections, 
and  render  them  llrangers  in  their  native  coun- 
try.    From  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  ty- 
rants will  borrow  their  animofity  to  the  nobles, 
and  lofe  no  opportunity  of  deftroying  them^ 
fecretly  or  openly  j    of  banifliing  them  from 
their  country,  and  of  inflidting  on  them  every 
calamity,  that  either  vengeance  can  dictate,  or 
that  fear  may  fuggeft.    For  tyrants  never  for* 
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BOOK  get  that  the  moft  diflinguifhed  portion  of  tlie* 
^^-      community  muft  ever  be  the   moft  hoftile  to 
their  government,  and  the  moft  able  as  well  as 
the  moft  willing  to  fubvert  it ;  becaufe  of  fuch 
men,  fome  will  be  ambitious  of  dominion^  and 
all  of  them  muft  be  impatient    of  fubje6l;ion. 
Tyrants,    therefore,    regarding'  them    as  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  their  power,  and  obftacles 
to  the  unbounded  gratification  of  their  paflions, 
will  never  lofe  fight  of  the  advice  of  Periander  to 
Thrafybulus,  **  that  in  order  to  reap  the  full  bar- 
veft  of  their  government,  it  is  neceffary  to  cut  off 
the  talleft  ftalks,  and  to  level  the  political  field.*' 
iiaufttof        From  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  plain  that  both 
tjM  mda.  ijjg  caufes  which  precede,  and  the  confequences 
tynmoiet.    which  follow  revolutions,   muft  be  nearly  the 
fame  in  monarchies  and  in  republics.     The  im- 
mediate and  impelling  caufes  of  innovation,  are 
injuftice,   fuffered    or  apprehended,  fear,  con- 
tempt, and  efpecially  fuch  a6l9  of  injuftice  aS 
inAiit.       *^€  accompanied  with  infult.    The  ends  in  view 
are  to  ftrip  the  tyrant  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth, 
and  to  diveft  him  of  his  ufurped  power,  in  ordei^ 
to  apply  tbe  former  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
community,  and  to  divide  the  latter  among 
lawful  magiftrates.  Confpirators  foraetimes  ftrike 
at  the  tyranny,  fometimes  at  the  perfon  of  the 
tyrant.     The  latter  takes  place  in  the  cafe  of 
infult ;  for  perfons  infulted  commonly  feek  not 
Sumpiei.  advantage,  but  vengeance.     It  was  thus  that 
Harmodius  and  Ariftogeiton  overturned  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Peififtratidae.     The  infult  offered 
to  his  fifter,  animated  the  hand  of  Harmodius ; 
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the  tnfult  offered  to  his  beloved  Harmodius,  book 
Iharpened  the  fteel  of  Ariftogeiton.  Periander  ^_^ 
of  Ambracia  provoked  the  vengeance  even  of 
his  pathics  by  the  infolent  obfcenity  of  his  lan- 
guage. Philip  of  Macedon  was  flain  by  Paufa- 
niaSy  becaufe  he  made  light  of  the  difgrace 
which  that  young  nobleman  had  fuffered  from 
the  audacious  impurity  of  Attalus.  The  indig- 
nant manhood  of  Derdas  puniihed  by  death 
the  brutal  ailaults  of  Amyntas,  furnamed  the 
Little  ^  The  refentment  of  blows  and  ftripes 
has  often  threatened  the  fafety  of  men  in  power, 
and  often  proved  fatal  to  them  :  witnefs  the 
Fenthalidae  at  Mitylen^,  and  alfo  Penthilus  him- 
felf,  the  former  of  whom  were  deftroyed  by 
Megacles,  the  latter  by  Smerdes ;  witnefs  alfb, 
the  affaffination  of  Archelaus  King  of  Macedon^ 
>e{Fe6led  at  the  iniligation  of  Decamnichus, 
whom  that  prince  had  caufed  to  be  whipped,  i^ 
compliance  with  the  defire  of  Euripides  the 
poet  *  J  who  was  provoked  at  being  taunted  by 
Decamnichus  for  his  llinking  breath  ^  Innu- 
merable inftances  might  be  given  of  kings  and 
tyrants  who,  through  fuch  caufes,  have  been  at 
once  deprived  of  their  power  and  of  their  lives  j 
ef|>ecialty  when  the  indulgence  of  their  un- 
bridled pailions  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
open  defiance  of  the  fentiments*of  mankind,  and 

'  A  few  fentences  are  omitted}  the  fubjeA  being  u  impure  as  the 
text  is  Corrupt. 

^  Hiflxny  of  Ancient  Greece)  yoU  iv.  c.  xxxiii.  p.  6. 

'  This  paflageis  fomewhat  abridged.  Compare  Diodorus  Sicului^ 
l>*iuv*  fedl*  37*  ''^ 

when 
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BOOK  when  injury  has  been  heightened  by  mockery 
V":    .  and  infult. 

The  fear  or  the  contempt  of  fubje6ts  often 
proves  ruinous  to  kings.     Xerxes  commanded 
Artabanus,  the  captain   of  his  guard,  to  kill 
Darius.      Artabanus  did  not  obey  the  order, 
thinking  the  King  himfelf  might  forget,  or  be 
willing  to  revoke  it,  as  the  command  was  given 
in  his  cups.     But  the  oflScious  envy  of  courtiers 
failed  not  to  refrefli  the  King's  memory ;  and  Ar- 
tabanus,  alarmed  for  his  own  fafety,  confpired 
and  flew  his  mailer.     The  mean  effeminacy  of 
Sardanapalus,  who,  if  the  flory  told  of  him  may 
be  credited,  was  found  weaving  and  ipinning 
with  his  women,  excited  that  contemptuous  in- 
dignation* which  tumbled  him  from  the  throne. 
The  drunkennefs    of   the  younger  Dionyfios, 
which  rendered  him  defpicable  to  his  fubjeSts, 
animated  the  republican  patriotifm  of  Dion,  and 
enabled  him  to  rid  Syracufe  of  a  tyrant.    This 
pailion  of  contempt  is  moil  likely  to  operate  on 
two  claflTes  of  men  ;  on  the  friends  of  the  mo- 
narch, who,  becaufe  they  enjoy  his  confidence, 
think  it  will  be  eaiy  for  them  to  deceive  and 
to  deilroy  him  ;    and  on  the   miniilers  of  his 
power,  becaufe  they  think  it  will   not  be  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  ufurp  his  dominion.    Cyrus 
was  only  the  general  of  a  provincial  army  ;  but 
he    became    mailer  of  tlie    Bail,   becaufe   he 
defpifed  the  luxury  of  Ailyages,  and  the  floth- 
ful  effeminacy  of    his  guards.     Seuthes,    the 
Thracian  general,  confpired  againil  his  mafler 
Amadocus,  and  featcd  himfelf  on  his  throne. 

Some- 
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Sometimes  avarice,  and  fometimes  ambition,  book 
combines  with  contempt,  and  accelerates  revo-  ^7"* 
lutions.  The'love  of  money  made  Mithridates 
dethrone  Ariobarzanes.  Ambition  often  fprings 
up  in  men  of  courageous  natures  invefted  by 
monarchs  with  high  military  command;  for 
courage  becomes  enterprife,  when  armed  with 
power.  Ambition  alfo,  in  another  view„  is  pro- 
dudtive  of  revolutions ;  an  ambition  not  to  gain 
power,  but  to  obtain  glory,  Confpirators,  ani« 
mated  by  this  principle,  are  few  in  number; 
for  they  mud  difregard  what  mod  men  highly 
value,  perfonal  fafety ;  and  like  the  high-minded 
Dion,  mud  be  carelefs  how  far  they  proceed  in 
their  enterprife,  but  think,  that  while  invading 
the  power  of  a  tyrant,  the  firil  ground  they  gain 
will  be  an  honourable  grave. 

Monarchies,  like  other  forms  of  government,  External 
perilh  through   external  violence.     An  inter-  Seh!!tred 
ference  of  interells  renders  them  obnoxious  to  of  repub- 
democracies:  for  as  potters,  according  to  He-  ^•' 
fiod,  envy  potters,  fo  is  a  jQngle  tyrant  expofed 
to  'the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  a  tyrannical 
populace.     An  oppoiition  of  principle  and  fyt 
tern     renders    tyrannies    odious    to    royalties 
and  ariftocracies.     The  ariftocracy  of  Sparta, 
therefore,  deftroyed  many  tyrannies  j    as  did 
alfo  the  republic  of  Syracufe,  while  wifely  go- 
verned.    In  deftroying   monarchies,   external  ?ffift«dby 
violence  is  often  affifted  by  domeftic  difcord.  difeord. 
This  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Gelon;  and  re- 
cently in  that  of  the  younger  Dionyfius.    Thra- 
fybulus,   Hieron's  brother,  playing  the  dema- 
gogue, corrupted  by  pleafures  and  profligacy 

VOL.U.  FF  the 
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BOOK  the  heir-apparent  of  Grelon's  monarchy,  that  h« 
^^  ,  himfelf  might  be  king.  A  confpiracy  waa 
formed  to  deftroy  the  perfon  of  Thrafybulus  while 
his  tyranny  remained  fafe,  but  a  part  of  the  con- 
fpirators  feized  the  opportunity  of  divelling  the 
whole  family,  at  once,  of  honours  which  no  indi- 
vidual of  it  feemed  worthy  to  wear.  The  family 
of  Dionyfius  was  divided  againil  itfelf ;  for  Dion 
was  his  kinfman.  By  the  affiftance  of  the  people 
he  expelled  the  tyrant ;  but  through  the  unjuft 
fufpicions  of  the  fame  people^  he  was  afterwards 
himfelf  mod  unworthily  (lain.  ^ 
DiSeKQt  Of  the  two  caufes  which  deftroy  tyrannies, 
rfSS^,  hatred  and  contempt,  the  firft  is  inherent  in  the 
contempt.  Very  Qature  of  tyranny^  fince  that  man  cannot 
aadai^ger.  f^  ^^  y^^  odious,  who  is  invefted  with  arbitrary 
power.  Contempt,  though  not  efTential  to  ty- 
rany  itfelf,  is,  however,  a  more  frequent  caufe  of 
ita  deftru£tion.  Experience  juftifies  this  remark. 
Thofe  who  were  the  firft  to  mount  a  deipotic 
throne,  hav^  for  the  moft  part  been  able  to  pre- 
serve it}  they  were  odious,  but  not  c<mi- 
^  temptible ;  but  their  fucceftbrs,  naturally  becom- 
ing contemptible  as  well  as  odious,  have  univer- 
ially  been  divefted  of  their  unlawful  power  ;  and 
as  ftiamefuUy  diigraced  as  they  were  unworthily 
estalted.  Anger  may  be  regarded  as  a  ipedes 
of  hatred }  it  diners  however  in  this,  that  as  its 
jproceedings  are  deftitute  of  reflection,  it  is  al- 
ways more  prompt,  and  fometimes  more  effica- 
cious; but  hatred,  as  it  a6ts  under  the  direSion 
of  reafon„  though  more  flow,  is  commonly  more 
dangerous  and  more  fatal*  The  arbitrary  go- 
vernment of  the  individual  perilhes  (to  Ipeak  io 
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general)  through  the  fame  caufes  which  deftroy  book 


rigid  oligarchies  and  lawlefs  democracies  ;  both  ^        \_f 


of  which  are  nothing  elfe  but  complex  tyran- 
nies. 

Royalty  is  not  eafily  demoliflied  by  external  Of  revoiu- 
violence  j  and  this  form  of  government  often  Ij^^^'j^lj^ 
lads  long,  fince  honours  are  naturally  durable  narchiei« 
in  proportion  as  they  are  moderate*     Royalty 
perilhes,  however,  through  the  internal  difcord 
of   men  in   office,    and  through  the  prepdf- 
terous  ambition   of  kings  to  make  themfelves 
abfolute.     At  prefent,  Hates  are  feldom  erected 
into  royalties ;  for  amidft  the  great  equality  of 
mankind,  few  are  thought  worthy  of  unrivalled 
pre-eminence,  or  deemed  capable  of  fuftaining 
with  dignity  a  lawful  and  voluntary  fceptre; 
and  a  king,  whofe  authority  mufl  be  fupported 
by  force  or  byiraud,  immediately  degenerates 
into  a  tyrant.     To  the  caufes,  therefore,  already  Thcwoith* 
mentioned  of  the  de(tru6tion  of  monarchy,  we  y^^^ 
mud  add  one  peculiar  to  hereditary  monarchy ;  in  the 
the  contemptible  charafters  of  youths  born  in  ^^^* 
the  purple,  and  their  pronenefs  to  offenfive  infb- 
lence.     The  authority  of  fuch  youths  cannot  be 
voltmtarih/  endured ;  and  thus,  the  government, 
if  a  royalty,  is  effectually  deftroyed,  and  a  tj- 
ranny,  probably  of  ihort  duration,  fabftituted  in 
its  Head.    ThdTe  and  other  fuch  caufes  produce 
revolutions  in  monarchies. 

The  means  of  their  prefervation^  it  is  plain,  chap,  tu 
mufl  in  general   be  direftly  contrary  to  the  jj^^ 
caufes  of  their  deflru6tion«    As  to  limited  mo-  monarchy 
narchy,  or  royalty,  the  more  it  is  limited,  the  ^^^ 
FV  2  longer 
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BOOK  longer  it  is  likely  to  laft.  Modentioo,  there* 
,  ^°'  .  fore,  is  the  great  prefervative  of  this  form  of 
government.  Princes,  the  fiurther  they  recede 
from  defpotifm,  and  the  nearer  they  approxi- 
mate to  equality  of  right  with  their  fubjefts, 
are  the  lefs  expofed  to  hatred,  envy,  and  all  that 
train,  or  all  thofe  complications  of  paffions,  which 
fo  often  prove  ruinous  to  their  power.  Mode- 
ration long  upheld  the  monarchy  of  the  M0I0& 
iians*  The  royalty  of  Lacedsdmon,  which  has 
proved  fo  permanent^  was,  from  the  b^nnii^, 
moderated  by  divifion  between  two  kings  ;  and 
finther  attempered,  under  Theopompus,  by  a 
due  mixture  of  popular  and  democratic  powers* 
'  When  that  wife  prince  inftituted  the  office  of 
the  Ephori,  he  abridged  the  power  of  royallf, 
but  increafed  its  ftabiiity.  The  Ihort-fighted 
pride  of  his  queen  aiked  him,  whether  he  was 
not  aChamed  to  tranfmit  to  his  pofterity  a  foeptre 
letk  fplendid  than  that  which  he  had  received 
from  his  anceftors  ?  ^<  No,  furdy,^'  he  replied ; 
*^  I  ihall  tranfmit  to  them  a  throne  more  fted&ft 
and  more  durable/' 
lUtAaie  Ab&lute  monarchy,  or  tj^anny,  is  prei^ved 
Aoomiiy  by  the  two  contrary  modes  of  intention  and  re- 
l^f^J^  miffion*  The  firft  mode  confifts  in  tightening 
the  reigns  of  power^  by  vigilance  and  ieveritj ; 
it  is  ufual  and  hereditary  among  tyrants*  Tlie 
fufpicious  and  ftern  Periander  exercifed  it  in  all 
its  bittemefi  ait  Corinth.  The  cruel  inftitutions 
of  the  Perfian  monarchs  are  ftamped  with  the 
lame  charaAer;  and  the  maxims  which  we  for* 
rly  mentionedt  of  mowing  the  taUeil  ftdks; 

of 
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of  prohibiting,  under  fevere  penalties,  convivial  BOOK 
meetings  of  clubs  and  affembiies  ;  of  deftroying  ,    ^   ^ 
public  fchools }   and  of  fubverting  every  efta-  Theformer 
blUhnaent  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  en-  °J^*!*" 
gender  mutual  confidence,  or  to  create  a  national  with  an 
Ipirit ;  all  thefe  precautions,  and  others  of  the  «»"«»«- 
fame  kind,  would,  if  any  thing  could,   render  „^"nic    ^' 
tyranny  fecure.  It  will  tend  to  the  fame  purpofe,  muam». 
that  perfons  of  diilindtion  frequent  the  halls,  or 
crowd  the  gates,  of  the  palace ;  their  machina- 
tions againil  the  government  will  thus  be  eafiiy 
difcovered  and  fpeedily  fupprefled;  and  their 
minds,  degraded  and  debafed  by  the  fervili^  of 
court  attendanc '  will  finally  become  incapable 
of  forming  any  generous  *  refolution,     Thele, 
and  fuch  like,  are  Perfian,  Barbarian,  and  ty- 
rannic maxims,  directly  tending  to  deftroy  that 
freedom  of  communication  "whidi  is  as  eflential 
to  mutual  confidence,  as  mutual  confidence  is 
eflential  to*  boldnefi  of  enterprife.    Spies,  ac« 
cufers,  infidious  liileners,  like  the  Syracu&n 
tale-bearers,  are  inftruments  ufeful  to  tyrants, 
whofe  interefi;  it  is  to  fet  their  fubje&s  at  va* 
riance,  inftigating  the  people  againfi:  the  nobles, 
and  the   rich  and  noble  againft  each  other. 
Above  all,  the  poverty  of  the  fiibjedls  is  the 
befl^  pledge  of  the  permanence  of  tyranny ;  for 
people  impoveriflied  have  neither  the  leifure  to 
contrive,  nor  the  means  to  efieS;,  revolutions. 
The  pyramids  of  Eg}rpt,  the  magnificent  dedi-  Bxamplct, 
cations  of  the  Cypfelidae,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Olympian  temple  by  the  fons  of  Pififtratus,  the 
fumptuous  works  of  Polycratesof  Samos^  thiefe 

F  F  3  were 
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BOOK  were  the  productions  of  toil  and  mtfery,  menu- 
^'    ,  ments  as  ufefnl  for  the  power  of  monarchs,  as 
ruinous  to  the  profperity  of  their  fubjefits.   Enor- 
mous contributions  in   money,  and  enormous 
contributions  in  labour,  have  precifely  the  fame 
tendency.     By  both  alike  the  people   are  re- 
duced  to  poverty  and  wretchednefs  ;  their  time 
is  enllaved ;  they  muft  be  beggars  or  drudges  ; 
and  men  robbed  of  ieifure  are  not  likely  to  re- 
cover liberty.     Under  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  Dionyfius,  the  fubjefits   of  Syracufe 
returned,  in  the  fpace  of  every  five  years,   the 
amount  of  their  whole  property  into  the  exche- 
quer.    Still  faithful  to  his  principle,  the  tyrant 
delights  in  war ;  extorting  not  only  the  wealth, 
but  the  blood  of  his  people,,  efpecially  finctf 
military  expeditions*'  are  calculated  to  engrofi 
iheir  whole  attention,  and  to  confirm  their  ha- 
bitual fubmiffion.     The  fafety  of  a  king  lies  in 
his  friends ;  but  a  tyrant  diftrufts  his  friends 
beyond  all  others ;  knowing  that  all  others  are 
willing,  but  that  his  friends  only  are  always  able 
to  deftroy  him.   The  inftitutions  adapted  to  law- 
lefs  democracy,  equally  fuit  tyranny.     The  un- 
bridled licence  of  flaves  and  of  women,  forms 
the  reproach  of  both  thefe  governments.     The 
order  of  fociety  is  inverted  ;  in  families,  ilaves 
are   difobedient,    and  women   are  imperious  ; 
they  are  fpies  and  accufers  of  their  mailers  and 
huibands  ;  and  cherilhed  by  the  fingle,  as  well 
as  the  complex  tyrant,  for  thofe  odious  pur- 
pofes,   they  become  abettors  of  unjuft  domi- 
nation,  which  they  drive  to  perpetuate   and 

extend. 
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extend.    None  but  the  word  or  meaneft  of  B  o  o  K 
mankind  can  have  credit  in  democracies  and  .^J^*  _. 
tyrannies.    The  furious  fanguinary  demagogue 
is  all-powerful  in  the  firft ;  the  cruel  unfeeling  . 
courtier  is  alone  regarded  in  the  fecond;  for 
the  licentious  multitude  and  the  tyrant  are  go* 
verned  by  their  pafBons  ;  and  as  their  pai&ons 
are  criminal^  wicked  inftruments  alone  are  qua- 
lified to  gratify  them.      Tyrants,    fenfible  of 
their  own  worthlefsnefs,  (land  in  perpetual  need 
of  flattery,  without  which  anodyne,  the  internal 
fmart  of  their  crimes  would  render  them  intoler* 
able  to  themfelves.     But  men  of  elevated  minds 
are  totally  incapable  of  every  fpecies  of  adula^ 
tion.     Tyrants,  therefore,  cannot  endure  any 
fiich  men  ;  their  liberal  fpirit  and  confcious  dig* 
nity  are  regarded  as  infolent  ufurpations  of  the 
imperial   prerogative.      None,    therefore,    can 
aflbciate  with  tyrants,  but  thofe  who  will  comply 
with  their  humours ;  and  in  admiffion  to  their 
table  and  familiarity,  foreigners,  as  leis  danger- 
ous, will  always  be  preferred  to  their  native  fub* 
je£ts.     Such  are  the  expedients  by  which  tyran«  Tyranofe 
ny  is  upheld  ;  expedients  wicked  in  the  extreme,  «»«"«» 
and  indefinite  in  number,  but  which  are  all  con*  tothm. 
trived  for  the  three  following  purpofes  :  Firft,  to 
debafe  the  (buls  of  their  people  ;  for  it^is  not  the 
part  of  low-minded  perfons  to  become  political 
reformers.   Secondly,  to  deftroy  all  mutual  con- 
fidence, for  without  confidence  in  each  other,  it 
is  impoflfible  for  any  fet  of  men  to  effect  a  revo- 
lution ;  tyrants,  therefore,  are  neceffarily  ene- 
mies to  honefty,  not  only  becaufe  men  of  inte- 
f  F  4  grity 
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BOOK  grity  are  naturally  hoilile  to  their  govermnenty 
t   -^~_?  but  becauie  fuch  men  alone,  by  the  confideoce 
which  their  characters  inijpire,  are  capable  of 
fubverting  it.     Thirdly,  tyrants  will  ftrive  to 
reduce  their  people  to  indigence  and  debility ; 
and  thus  deter  them  from  all  thoughts  of  fedi- 
tion,  by  making  them  fenfible  of  their  total  ina- 
bility to  efiedl  any  falutary  revolution. 
The  mode       This,  then,  is  the  firfl  mode  of  preferring  a 
ofprefcrv-  tyranny;   the  fecond  is  direftly  the  reverie. 

mgtyranny     J  J  ^  J 

byremif-    We  may  perceive  wherein  it  confifts,  by  refleft- 
fion,  with    jpj-  QQ  what  was  above  laid  concerning  the  de* 

xnaxitnt  by  , 

which  a  ty-  ftru6tion  of  royalty.     As  royalty  is  deftroyed  by 
rant  may    rendering  it  tyrannical  or  ablblute,  fo  tyranny 

obtam  po-  Li»jv  J.         .^,  ^ 

puiarity,  oiay  be  preferred  by  rendering  it  royal  or  mo- 
aDd  appear  derate  J  with  this  condition,  however,  that  the 
d^b^I  monarch,  while  he  flackens  the  reins  of  his 
proteaor.  power,  ftill  continues  to  hold  and  to  guide  them : 
for  Ihould  he  once  abandon  his  power,  and  be- 
gin to  reign  merely  by  the  voluntary  fubmif- 
fion  of  his  fubjedls,  he  would  from  that  moment 
ceafe  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  rife  into  a  lawful  prince. 
His  power,  therefore,  muft  be  preferved,  as  the 
only  foundation  of  his  authority ;  but  while  he 
keeps  hold  of  tyrannic  power,  he  may  feafon- 
ably  decline  to  exercife  it,  and  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  own  fecurity,  begin  to  play  the 
part  of  a  king.  In  afiuming  this  borrowed  cha- 
ra^r,  he  will  firft  of  all  pretend  to  be  mightily 
concerned  for  the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  coun- 
try. He  will  not  incenfe  the  people  by  laviih- 
ing  the  hard  earnings  of  their  fweat  and  toil, 
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on  harlots,  flatterers,  and  fiddlers.  Some  ty- 
rants have  been  fuch  admirable  a£tors  of  roy* 
alty,  as  even  to  give  their  fubje£ts  a  faith- 
ful account  of  their  receipt  and  expenditure. 
The  deluded  multitude  coniidered  them  as 
fl;ewards,  not  as  mailers.  Tbofe,  however,  who 
have  power,  can  never  be  in  want  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  an  ambitious  monarch,  frequently 
engaged  in  foreign  enterpriles,  a£ts  wifely  in  not 
leaving  at  home  a  rich  treafury  behind  him, 
fince  thofe  whom  he  appointed  to  guard  it,  would' 
prove  his  mod  formidable  adveriaries.  Gene* 
rous  in  his  own  perfon,  he  views  with  compla- 
cence inexhauitible  treafures,  always  at  his  com- 
mand, in  the  purfes  of  his  fufaje^ts ;  yet,  he 
never  demands  their  money  or  their  fervices  but 
under  pretence  of  the  public  exigency.  It  is 
the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  country,  not  the 
ambition  of  the  prince,  that  fummons  them  to 
war.  They  follow  his  ftandard  readily,  regard- 
ing him,  not  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  a  prote£tor.  If 
he  proceeds  in  other  inftances  to  a£t  his  part 
well,  he  will  endeavour  to  infpire,  not  fear,  but 
refpeft :  this,  indeed,  is  not  eaiy,if  his  chara3:er 
at  bottom  be  really  contemptible ;  yet,  much 
may  be  done  by  pretending  a  fincere  love  for 
his  country,  and  exhibiting  himfelf  to  the 
multitude  as  the  guardian  and  champion  of 
the  flate.  An  abfolute  monarch,  who  would 
preferve  his  power,  muft,  in  public  at  leafl;, 
keep  a  watch  over  his  voluptuoufnefs,  and 
take  care  that  none  of  his  minifters  or  favour- 
ites infult   the  youth  and    beauty  of  either 
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BOOK  fex.  His  wives  and  miftrefles  muft  alfo  be 
^'*  taught  to  correS:  that  fupercilious  and  oflfen- 
five  haughtinefs,  and  to  reprefs  thoie  iniblent 
airs,  which  have  already  caufed  the  fubverfion 
of  fo  many  tyrannies.  As  to  fenfaal  pleafures, 
his  condudi  ought  to  be  diredUy  the  reverfe  of 
that  ufual  with  fome  princes,  who  are  not  com- 
pletely gratified  by  the  moft  criminal  indul- 
gence in  lull  and  luxury,  unlefs  they  openly  ex- 
pofe  their  wickednefs  and  emblazon  their  pro- 
fligacy; challenging  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
for  that  drunken  debauchery  and  prodigal  whore- 
dom which  ought  to  cover  them  with  eternal 
infamy.  A  crafty  tyrant  will  avoid  giving  fuch 
caufes  of  offence  ;  knowing,  that  he  who  is 
drunk  or  afleep  is  more  obnoxious  to  a  conipi- 
racy  than  the  man  who  is  vigilant  and  foben 
Inilead  of  diffipating  his  treafures  in  perifliing 
luxury,  he  will  employ  them  in  embelliihing  his 
capital,  and  improving  his  country.  This  will 
exhibit  him  under  the  amiable  charafiler  of  a 
public  guardian  ;  and  above  c^Il,  he  mufl  appear 
to  be  much  addidted  to  religion,  and  anxioufly 
attentive  to  whatever  regards  the  honour  of  the 
gods.  Perfons  of  this  charadler  are  lefs  likely 
to  commit  injuflice,  and  therefore  lefs  the  ob- 
je6ls  of  fear :  they  are,  alfb,  lefs  liable  to  fuf- 
fer  wrong,  becaufe  men  will  be  afraid  of  injur- 
ing thofe  who  reckon  the  gods  themfelves  in  the 
number  of  their  friends.  A  tyrant,  therefore, 
muft  endeavour  to  appear  religious;  but  this 
jpecious  (hew  of  religion  muft  not  be  deformed 
by  abje6t  fuperftition.     It  will  contribute  much 
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to  his  fecurity,  to  be  diligent  in  difcovering  and  BOOK 
rewarding  merit,  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  ^^* 
and  to  be  careful  to  treat  men  of  eminent  ta* 
lents  with  fuch  diftinguiflied  honour,  as  will 
leave  them  little  room  to  regret  that  it  is  not 
their  lot  to  live  under  a  free  republic.  Of  re- 
wards a^d  honours,  he  himfelf  muil  be  the 
difpenfer;  l^at  punifhments  mud  be  infli^led  by 
the  authority  of  his  courts  of  juflice,  or  the 
command  of  his  fubftitutes.'' 

It  is  a  maxim  of  Hate  in  every  kind  of 
monarchy,  never  too  highly  to  exalt  any  indivi- 
dual fubje£t.  When  great  powers  muil  be  dele- 
gated, it  is  better  that  they  fhould  be  lodged 
with  a  commiffion,  confiding  of  feveral  perfons, 
whofe  rivalry  and  jealoufy  will  afford  the  heft 
pledges  of  their  fidelity ;  but  when  the  nature 
of  any  important  function  of  fovereignty  re- 
quires that  it  fhould  be  intruded  to  one  only, 
the  tyrant  fliould  take  care,  that  this  minider 
be  not  of  too  enterprifing  a  fpirit ;  or  if  he  has 
imprudently  aggrandized  fuch  a  perfon  beyond 
the  due  meafure,  he  mud  beware  not  to  curtail 
him  of  his  ample  dignities  at  once,  but  flowly 
and  imperceptibly.  The  fudden  fall  of  an  am- 
bitious miniflter  has  fliaken  the  fl^bility  of  many 
a  government.     All  kinds  of  offenfive  infolence 

^  See  Ubro  del  Pnncipe ;  ^utksuMj  chapters  z^y  19  ■  ax.     Ma* 

chiavel  has  neither  the  merit  nor  the  infamy  of  the  maxims  ufually 
afcribed  to  him^  but  which  he  has  copied  verbatim  from  Ariftotle* 
Yet»  in  defcribing  the  contrivances  for  preferving  tyranny^  whether 
by  the  way  of  intention  or  remiffion^  the  Grecian  philofopher  is  more 
careful  than  the  Florentine  fecretary  to  avoid  faying  any  thing  that  k 
liable  to  miireprefentation  or  reprouh. 
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B  o  o  K  are  to  be  moft  carefully  avoided,  efpecially  fach 
^^  .  infolence  as  vents  itfelf  in  afts  of  violence  or 
lull.  The  crafty  tyrant  mull  perfuade  the  vic- 
tims of  his  outrageous  and  infamous  paffions, 
that  they  are  the  obje6ts  of  his  love,  and  repay 
their  fecret  fubmiffions  by  confpicuous  honours. 
But  when  he  fufpefls  that  his  infolence  has 
really  offended,  he  muft  be  particularly  on  his 
guard  againll  men  jealous  of  their  honour,  inca- 
pable of  reflraining  their  anger,  and  willing,  as 
Heraclitus  fays,  to  purchafe  vengeance  at  the 
price  of  their  lives. 

As  every  ftate  confifts  of  two  principal  clafies, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  tyrant  muft  endea- 
vour to  make  it  appear,  that  his  authority  is  ufe« 
ful  to  both ;  or  if  that  be  impoffible,  he  muft 
diligently  court  and  gain  the  ftrongeft  party.  If 
their  favour  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  needlefs 
for  him  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ordinary  expe- 
dients of  emancipating  his  flaves  and  dii^ming 
his  fubjefls,  fince  the  ftrength  of  his  guards, 
abetted  by  a  powerful  party  among  the  people, 
will  be  fufficient  to  uphold  his  tyranny.  It  is 
needlefs  to  expatiate  on  this  fubjedt ;  for  all  the 
other  maxims  that  might  be  enumerated  muft 
ftill  have  the  lame  end  in  view,  to  gain  popu- 
larity, and  muft  be  calculated  to  make  the  ty- 
rant appear,  not  as  a  mafter,  but  as  a  fteward ; 
not  a  plunderer,  but  a  protestor*.    By  avoiding 

■  Howwell  did  the  late  FiedericIL  of  Phiffim  at  well  af  Ui 
noddy  Philip  XL  of  Macedoa^  pradiie  the  mora  efftntial  |Mut  of 
Aiifiotle's  roaxisial    See  my  Vkw  of  the  Rejpi  of  Frederica  c  ^ 
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blameable  excefs,  and  confining  his  life  within  book 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  he  will  ceafe  to  be  ,  ^|^,^ 
the  obje6i  of  fear  and  hatred ;  his  reign  will  be  ; 

more  illuftrious  and  more  honourable,  in  pro- 
portion  as  his  fubjedts  are  lefs  miferable  and  lefs 
abje^ ;  his  throne  alfo  will  be  the  more  fecure. 
As  to  morals,  therefore,  let  him,  if  it  is  im* 
poffible  to  be  virtuous,  be  at  lead  half  virtu- 
ous, and  not  altogether  wicked,  but  only  half 
wicked.^ 

Of  all  governments,  the  leall  durable  are  oli-  Chap.  la. 
garchies  and  tyrannies.    The  mod  lafling  ty-  .^["JJ, 
ranny  on  record  was  that  of  Orthagoras  and  his  garchies 
fons  in  Sicyon.    It  continued  a  hundred  years,  a^tywa. 
The  caufe  of  its  long  duration  was  the  laud-  leaftdur- 
able  moderation  of  thofe  princes,   and  their  aWe  of  all 
cheerful   fubraiffion   to  the  laws.     Clifthenes,  ^^' 
befides,  was  a  man  of  a  martial  ipirit ;   and,  Exampiei. 
therefore,  by  no  means  an  obje6b  of  contempt, 
which  fo  often  proves  fatal  to  tyrannies;  and 
he,  as  well  as  the  other  princes  of  his  family, 
knew  the  arts  of  government,  and  afliduoully 
cultivated   popularity.      His    impartial  equity 
crowned  the  honeft  boldnefs  of  the  judge  who, 
iu  a  difpute  refpedting  a  gymnailic  victory,  ad* 
judged  the  prize  to  his  competitor.     It  is  laid, 
that  the  ftatue  fitting  in  the  market-place  of  Si- 
cyon, adorned  with  a  crown,  perpetuates  the 

'  Machiavd  faytmore  explicitly^  **  non  partirfe  dal  bene^  potendo ; 
ma  fiipere  entrare  nel  male^  neceffitato*''  The  maxim^  if  it  has  any 
fenfe^  only  fliewt  that  tyransy  bmg  a  InuI  thing  in  itfelf>  can  only 
be  pitfamd  by  bad  laeaM. 
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BOOK  remembrance  of  the  judge's  integrity,  and  of 
"^^      Clifthenes's  magnanimity.  Peififtratusof  Ath«is 
gave  an  ufeful  leflbn  to  tyrants.    When  fum- 
moned  before  the  Areopagus,  he  appeared  in 
perfon  to  plead  his  caufe,  and  re(pe£lfully  heard 
the  decifion  of  that  ancient  tribunal.     The  fe- 
cond  example  of  a  durable  tyranny  is  that  of 
Cypfelus  and  his  family  at  Corinth.    It  lafted 
feventy-feven  years  and  fix  months ;  for  Cyp- 
felus himfelf  reigned  thirty  years;   Periander, 
forty-four;    and  Pfammetichus,    the    fbn    of 
Gondius,  three   years  and  fix  months.     The 
duration  of  this  government  proceeded  from  the 
fame  caufes.    Cypfelus  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
addrefs,  and  knew  how  to  pra6life  every  feduc- 
tive  and^every  popular  art.     He  even  difbanded 
his  guards,  as  ufelefs  for  his  fafety.     His  ion 
Periander  was  indeed  a  tyrant }  but  his  charac- 
ter was  ennobled  by  martial  fpirit,  and  illuf- 
trated  by  military  fuccefs*    The  third  and  laft 
example  of  a  durable  tyranny  was  that  of  the 
Peififlratidae  at  Athens.     It  was  not,  like  thofe 
above  mentioned,  uninterrupted;  forPeififtra- 
tus  twice  abdicated  and  fled;  fo  that  in  the 
courfe  of  thirty-three  years,  he  reigned  only  ie- 
venteen ;  his  fons  reigned  eighteen  years ;  the 
whole  duration  of  their  government,  thereficHre, 
exceeded  not  thirty-five  years.     That  of  Gelon 
and   his  family  in  Syracufe  was  more   (hort- 
lived  ftill.    Gelon  reigned  feven  yeare ;  Hleron 
reigned  ten  ;  but  Thrafybulus  was  baniffied  in 
lefi  than  twelve  months.    The  greater  part  of 
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tyrannies  have  periflied  ftill  more  fuddenly^.  book 
Thus    much    concerning    revolutions   in    mo-  ,  Jl[^ 
narchies,  how  they  are  caufed,  and  how  they 
may  be  prevented." 


^  Wben  Ariilotle  fpeaks  of  tyrannies,  he  here  means  ufarp&tions 
of  arbitrary  power  in  countries  formerly  free ;  whether  under  a  law* 
ful  xnonarchyi  or  under  a  republican  government.  It  is  flri(^ly  con- 
fident with  his  principles,  that  fuch  ufurpations  ihould  be  ihort-Iived» 
becaufe  they  are  incompatible  with  the  fentiments,  principles,  and 
habits  of  thinking,  moil  prevalent  among  the  people  at  large. 

^  The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is  employed  in  refuting  Plato's 
fanciful  notions  concerning  political  revolutions ;  notions  founded  oa 
the  wonderful  powers  afcribed  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  periods  and 
numbers.  This  wild  dodlrine  is  explained  in  the  eighth  book  of 
Plato's  Republic.  Aridotle  proves  by  the  fatSls  above  fiated,  that 
It  is  totally  inconiifient  with  experience.  The  revolutions,  however^ 
which  hiibry  defcribes,  and  which  theory  explains,  it  is  the  bufineia 
of  policy  to  apply,  that  the  experience  of  the  paft  may  thus  ferve 
for  regulating  the  condudl  of  the  future*  While  the  fame  caufet 
produce  the  fame  efie^s,  nations  fimilarly  circumlUnccd  xnuil,  it  U 
thought^  neceflarily  run  the  fame  political  career ;  obtain  by  fimilar 
exertions  the  fame  exalted  profperity ;  conunit>  through  ambition  or 
*  infolencei  nearly  the  &me  errors ;  and,  in  confequence  of  thole 
errort,  be  fiibjedled  to  equally  dreadful  reverfes  of  fortune.  The 
truth  of  thefe  general  obfervations  cannot  be  difputed ;  but  in  making 
particidar  applications  of  them,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  confirm- 
uig  their  own  confidence,  or  of  infpiring  terror  into  their  enemiat* 
men  are  ahnoft  continually  deceived  by  appearances ;  fometimes  mi£> 
taking  even  contrafts  for  parallels.  It  is  not  unufual  with  the  great 
military  republic  of  recent  datey  to  afiume  the  right  of  comparing 
atfelf  with  Rome,  and  its  naval  and  commercial  rival  with  Carthage. 
Yet  it  is  only  under  one  afped,  and  in  particulars  the  ilighteft  and 
moft  ft^perfidal)  that  Cfirtha^  and  England  can  be  brought  to  ex- 
hibit even  a  falle  air  of  refemblance ;  whUe  in  theur  charaAerifing 
properties,  the  two  maritime  commonwealths  form  the  fubjedl  of  a 
oooinft  rather  than  of  a  comparifon.  The  one  continental,  the 
ether  infular ;  the  former  depending  entirely  for  defence  on  foreign 
troops,  the  latter  exulting  in  domeftic  ftrength ;  Carthage  noted  for 
penurioufneft  and  perfidy  t  England  equally  difiinguiihed  for  probity 
and  profufion  s  the  African  republic,  addided  iblely  to  lucrative  pur- 
fpits,  confidering  literature  and  philofophy  as  things  beyond  its  fphere ; 
Great  Britain,  the  feat  of  arts  and  elegance,  of  growing  fame  in 
latenturey  and  of  unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  fcience. 

The  parallel  between  Rome  and  France  is  attended  with  this  fin- 
gviaiitjri  that  the  latter  hat  run  through  the  iameftagei  i&ft  few  jeartf 
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BOOK  wliich  the  fanner  did  ia  as  many  centnriei.  It  bai  expfdled  or  de£» 
YQ.  troyed  its  royal  line ;  aboliihed  privileged  orders ;  laid  all  honoun 
open  to  the  people  at  large;  difpUyed  the  enthuliafin  of  liberty; 
proved  the  connedlion  between  this  princ^  and  military  energy; 
defeated  its  neighbours  on  the  Continent ;  obliged  them  to  fupply  its 
armies  with  pay^  com^  and  dothing;  plundered  their  altars  and 
temples ;  carried  off  their  pidhires  and  fiatues*  I  need  not  (ay  more 
of  what.  France  has  done ;  but  among  the  traniadions  indicating 
what  Ihe  in  future  is  likely  to  doy  the  reader  of  ancient  hiftory  will 
tecoQeA  that  Buonaparte  is  entnifled  with  nearly  the  fame  commiffion 
that  the  Romans  browed  on  CmCur  before  he  became  di&tor^  and 
in  precifely  the  lame  countries  on  both  fides  the  Alps. 

The  above  note  was  firft  printed  in  X797 ;  and  the  predi^on  has 
been  verified  in  the  eftabliflunent  by  Buonaparte^  of  a  military  delpotifin 
commanding  from  his  flaves»  whether  called  fubje^is  or  allies^  every 
particle  of  labour,  every  fous  of  moneyi  and  every  drop  of  blood ;  a 
tremendous  energy,  while  it  hfis,  and  has  materials  to  work  on. 
Yet  as  fingle  years  in  the  French  empire  have  hitherto  correfponded  iK^th 
whole  centuries  in  the  Roman,  it  may  be  conjedbired  that  this  pro- 
portional progrels  applicable  to  its  growth  and  aggrandizement,  w31 
condnue,  alio,  to  apply  to  its  declenfion  and  downfall ;  a  fuppofed 
accelention,  which,  amidft  many  agreeable  and  refpeftable  qualitiest 
is  not  a  little  juftified  by  the  hafty,  impetuous  temper  of  the  French, 
and  their  variable^  unbottomed  dianufler.  From  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  the  empire  of  Rome  wu  a  volcano  requiring  ages  to  ex- 
hauft  it ;  that  of  France  is  a  feu  de  paille,  bright^  glittering,  cracklingt 
aadhaildly  reducing  itfelf  by  its  own  violence  to  duft  and  aihes. 
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BOOK  VIIL* 
INTRODUCTION. 


nPHIS  Book  is  placed  lad  in  order,  becaufeB  OO  K 
^  it  feems  to  have  been  written  to  fupply  the  .  ^^^,^ 
defeats  of  feveral  preceding  parts  of  the  work, 
Ariftotle  had  fufEciently  explained  the  prin- 
ciples and  arrangements  of  the  limple  forms  of 
government;  but  he  thought  it  might  be  ufeful 
further  to  examine  wherein  governments  bear- 
ing the  fame  name,  might  yet  eflentially  differ 
in  their  nature.  This  leads  him  to  enumerate 
and  dcfcribe  the  different  kinds  of  democracies 
and  oligarchies,  and  to  ftiew  how  the  worfl:  kinds  • 
might  be  improved  and  corrected  j  and,  when 
thus  happily  altered,  how  they  ipight  befl^  be 
upheld  and  perpetuated.  In  this  Book  he  alfo 
examines  the  different  kinds  of  military  or  na- 
val force  in  their  relation  to  the  different  forms 
of  government  j  (hewing  which  kinds  of  the 
former  are  refpedtively  beft  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  the  latter.     He  concludes  the 


*  Conunonljr  publiihed  as  Book  VI. 

VOL.  11.  Q  Q  Book 
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BOOK  Book  with  an  accurate  analyfis  of  the  executive 
^^'  I  power ;  enumerating  and  defcribing  the  differ- 
ent fun6lions  of  magiftracy  effentially  requifite 
in  every  well-regulated  commonwealth.  Oa 
this  important  fubjedl,  the  following  remarks 
will  not  appear  unfeafonable. 

When  our  author  firft  analyfed  government 
into  deliberative,  judicial,  andexecutive'  powers, 
he  meant  fomething  more  than  merely  to  expls^in 
the  fubje£t  as  a  matter  of  fpeculation.  For  it  is 
xieceflary,  he  obferves,  not  only  to  know  what, 
and  how  many  are  political  fun£tions,  butac-- 
cording  to  what  fubordination  they  ought  to  be 
arranged  and  diflributed.  That  they  ought  to 
be  as  minutely  fubdivided  as  (late  neceflity  will 
permit,  he  thinks  mod  evident  from  this  fimple 
confideration,  that  each  individual  will  be  likely 
to  a6l  his  part  moft  properly,  when  each  has  his 
affigned  ta(k.  The  military  power  ought  to  de- 
pend on  the  civiP  ;  that  the  army  may  be  for- 
midable only  to  the  enemies  of  the  ftate :  and 
the  executive  power  ought  to  be  clearly  diftinft 
from  the  legiflature ;  left  tyrannical  laws  fhould 
be  enafiled,  and  thefe  executed  tyrannically. 
All  xnagiftrates  ought  to  be  refponfible  for  the 
exerci&  of  their  authority ;  and  their  accounts 
fubjeft  to  the  infpeftion  of  thofe  who  never 
themfelves  handle  the  public  money.    The  of- 

*  The  executive  is  called  by  him  the  appomting  or  electing  power» 
fora  reafoo  above  aiSgnedy  P.3X4. 

^  But  to  reduce  it  to  this  dependence  is  not  an  eafy  mattert  as 
w3l  he  experienced  by  a  grtot  modem  republic.  Yet  unleis  i3m 
be  doney  the  conunonvealth  if  a  campi  and  itt  liberty  an  empty 
boaft. 
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fice  of  colle6ling  and  applying  the  revenue  BOOK 
ought  never,  therefore,  to  belong  to  the  fame  ^™* 
perfons  who  adminifter  juilice,  and  punifh 
crimes;  left  the  financial  adminiftrator  fhould 
abufe  his  authority  to  the  bafe  purpofes  of  ex- 
tortion  or  vengeance.  "  The  law  is  above  the 
judge ;  and  the  judge,  as  organ  of  the  law, 
above  all  other  magiftrates.  But  the  office  of 
judge  is  incompatible  with  every  fundlion,  that 
might  pervert  his  judgment  or  twift  his  deci- 
fions ;  for  a  judge  is  a  ruler,  and  how  can  a  ru- 
ler give  ftraigbtnefs  to  other  things  if  itfelf  be 
crooked?"' 

Thefe  great  political  principles  afford  the 
neareft  approximation  which  the  wifdom  of  an- 
tiquity ever  made  to  that  improvement  and 
perfection  which  the  events  of  time  and  chance, 
co-operating  with  the  virtues  ,of  our  anceftors, 
gradually  introduced  into  the  Britifh  conftitu* 
tion.  But  the  grand  fecret  in  policy,  of  a  go- 
vernment, carried  on  by  kings  who  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  whofe  perfons  are  facred,  through 
the  inftrumentality  of  accountable  advifers  and 
re^onfible  minifters,  was  totally  unknown  to 
the  free  ftates  of  antiquity ;  on  which  account 
chiefly,  none  of  them  could  lay  claim  to  that 
ftability  and  perpetuity  at  which,  Cicero  main- 
tains'',  all  wife  government  ought  ever  to  aim. 
As  this  is  a  point  which  deferves  the  greateft 
attention,  I  fhall  not  be  blamed  for  making  an 
unneceflary  circuit,  when  I  take  the  beft,  or 

*  Riietor.  l.Lp.5ia«  ^  Fragm. 4e Rqpub. L UL 
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B  o  o  K  the  only,  road  to  eftablifh  fo  important  a  tratb 
^^™*  on  authority  which  demands  refpe6l,  and  by  ar- 
guments which  admit  not  of  anfwer. 

The  learned  and  judicious  Polybius,  who  was 
not  merely  ajpeculative  politician,  but  one  con- 
verfant  from  his  youth  with  courts  and  camps, 
and  the  management  of  great  affairs,  of  un- 
bounded curiofity,  and  with  extraordinary  op- 
portunities, explains  as  the  main  refult  of  his 
reading  and  experience,  what  he  calls  the  theory 
of  political  revolutions :  revolutions  fo  neceffary 
in  their  event,  and  fo  immutable  in  their  order, 
that  they  may  be  eafily  forefeen,  and  boldly  pre- 
dicted. The  difcourie  is  contained  in  the  fixth 
book  of  his  Hiilory,  and  applied  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh 
century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the 
firmed  and  moft  flourifhing  period  of  the  re- 
public; when  external  victory  confpired  with 
internal  arrangement  to  render  the  public  fecu- 
rity  as  liable,  as  the  policy  pf  the  date  was  pro- 
found, and  its  renown  was  illudrious. 

In  that  invaluable  fragment,  the  hiftorian 
finds  fault  with  the  ufual  divifion  of  govem- 
ments  into  monarchies,  aridocracies,  and  de- 
mocracies ;  obferving  that  thefe  are  neither  the 
bed,  nor  the  only,  kinds  of  civil  pdity.  Mo- 
narchies are  the  fird  governments  in  their  ori- 
gin, and  the  w^ork  of  Nature  herfelf;  but  they 
have  never  yet  been  fo  fkilfuUy  moulded  by 
art,  that  they  had  not  a  drong  and  palpable, 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  tyrannies.    It  is 

"       the 
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the  nature  of  power  to  corrupt  thofe  invefted  book 
with  the  exercife  of  it ;  and  the  exercife  of  he-  ,  ^'  ^ 
reditary  power  is,  in  this  refpe6l,  ftill  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  of  any  other.  When  princes, 
therefore,  begin  to  abufe  their  prerogatives  and 
authority  for  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  their 
rapacity,  lull,  and  luxury,  their  proceedings 
cannot  fail  to  provoke  indignation  and  anger 
among  the  more  dignified  claffes  of  their  fub- 
je6ls,  whofe  temper  is  the  lead  likely  to  brook 
di%race  tamely.  The  people  at  large  will  fym- 
pathize  with  their  refentment,  and  affift  in  de- 
ftroying  the  monarchy,  which  had  degenerated 
into  a  tyranny.  An  ariftocracy  will  naturally 
rife  on  its  ruins ;  fince  the  gratitude  of  the  pub- 
lic Will  cheerfully  accept  for  rulers  thofe  by 
whom  the  country  was  delivered  from  oppreC 
fion.  The  new  magiftrates  will  continue  for  a 
while  to  condu6l  themfelves  with  propriety  and 
patriotifm  ;  adminiftering  juftly  and  wifely  the 
affairs  both  of  the  citizens  individually,  and  of 
the  public  colIefl;ively.  But  when  the  exercife 
of  their  power  devolves  on  their  defcendants, 
who  have  not  the  merit  of  their  fathers,  nor 
enjoy  like  them  the  advantage  of  having  been 
trained  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  thefe  un- 
worthy fucceflbrs  will  begin  grofsly  to  abufe 
their  pre-eminent  funftions ;  giving  loofe  reins 
to  the  moll  odious  and  moll  difgraceful  paflions. 
The  ariftocracy  is  thus  transformed  into  an  oli- 
garchy; which,  linking  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  inherent  vices,  will  be  Ipeedily  overturned 
o  G  3  by 
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B  o  O  K  by  the  firit  leader  of  the  multitude  who  has 
^^^'  ,  courage  to  affail  it ;  fince  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  exafperated  by  an  accumulation  of  in- 
dignities, will  be  prepared  to  abet  his  meafures 
and  to  fecond  his  efforts.  The  people  at  large, 
now  taking  the  commonwealth  into  their  own 
hands,  will  eilabliih  a  democracy;  and  while 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  continue  to  live,  who 
have  experienced  the  evils  refulting  from  go- 
vernments of  arbitrary  will,  the  community  will 
flourifh  under  the  bleflings  of  law  and  liberty. 
But  when  the  adminiftration  of  the  democracy 
is  delivered  down  from  father  to  fon  through 
fucceflive  generations,  the  reftleflhefs  of  man 
will  begin  to  fpurn  advantages  with  which  he  is 
fatiated;  ambition  wiU  naufeate  equality,  and 
figh  for  pre-eminence;  thofe  who -have  accu- 
mulated great  wealth,  will  covet  a  proportional 
ihare  of  political  power;  and  to  attain  this 
much-envied  obje6l,  will  not  hefitate  to  deftroy 
their  own  fortunes  by  profufion,  and  to  corrupt 
the  public  morals  by  bribery,  until  the  whole 
jnafs  of  the  community  be  fo  deeply  tainted 
with  the  impatience  of  rapacity,  that  the  popu- 
lace will  no  longer  wait  for  thejr  precarious  or 
4:ardy  dole,  but  putting  themfelves  under  the 
command  of  the  firft  daring  and  unprincipled 
chief,  whofe  boldnefs  equals  his  wickednefs,  will 
invade  the  conftitution ;  fubvert  the  govern- 
ment ;  conlSfcate,  baniih,  murder,  and  plunder, 
until  having  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their  fa- 
vage  ferocity,  the  folly  of  their  own  paffions 

delivers 
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delivers  them  enflaved  and  bound,   into  the  b  o  o  K 
hands  of  a  (ingle  defpot/  JI!^ 

Such  is  the  perpetual  round,  'which,  accord- 
ing to  Polybius,  all  unmixed  governments  are 
found  by  experience  to  run ;  from  monarchy  to 
tyranny ;  from  ariftocracy  to  oligarchy ;  from 
democracy  to  the  tyranny  of  the  multitude  j  for 
every  multitude,  he  affirms,  merely  as  fuch,  is 
filled  with  levity  and  inconftancy,  iawlefs  in  its 
purfuits,  headftrong  in  its  paflions,  unjuil  in  its 
proceedings*.  In  none  of  the  fimple  forms  of 
government,  therefore,  is  there  any  con(litu« 
tionat  firmnefs ;  there  (lability  depends  on  opi* 
nions  which  are  tranfient,  and  on  circumftances 
which  are  accidental.  They  may  be  kept  afloat 
by  a  tide  of  external  profperity ;  while  the  at* 
cbievement  and  partition  of  foreign  conquefts 
conceal  the  inherent  evils  of  the  conftitutions 
under  which  they  are  made.  But  the  flame  of 
difcord,  the  longer  it  is  fupprefled  by  the  mere 
accumulation  of  fuel,  will  Anally  break  out  with 
the  greater  violence ;  which  has  always  been  ex* 
perienced  by  (tates  whofe  infl:itutions  were  well 
adapted  to  the  contentious  activity  of  war,  bul 
which  had  never  been  taught  to  enjoy  the  in- 

*  The  fame  do^rine  is  maintained  by  Aridotley  b.  vii.  c.  v. ; 
and  by  Plato  in  the  following  paflage :  n  y»f  oLyctv  tXtv^tfut  tMxn  tnc 
Ui  dXXo  T»  ti  us  ayui  iaXtMH  ^truCctWuv  :  I  :  HKOTVi  ruwi  hk  ■(  oWik 
iroXiTcta;  rt/pam^  xa9trot>tau  n  ex  hifAOK^CLTia^  £|  rvtc  outsat n^  lAci/dc* 
fMii  3WXf»a  vXurn  Kou  aypta/Tam.  "  Exceffive  liberty  is  not  Kkely 
to  change  into  any  thing  elfe  but  exceffive  flavery.  Tyranny*  there- 
fore, more  naturally  refults  from  democracy  than  from  any  other 
form  of  goveniment ;  the  higheft  liberty  being  converted  into  the 
completed  and  cruelleft  fervitude/'     Plato  de  Republ.  i.ix. 

^  PolybiiNy  l.vL  c*56.  p.  594*  edit.  Schweigh. 

004  eftimable 
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BOOK  ellimable  gifls  of  peaceful  leifure  and  anambi- 
^^'      tious  fecurity. 

Having  reje6led  and  reprobated  all  fimple 
forms  of  polity,  Polybius  proceeds  to  examine 
thofe  that  are  complex ;  governments  of  reci- 
procal controul ;  of  which,  he  maintains^  the 
moft  perfect  naodel  was  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  Rome,  as  it  flood  in  the  beginning 
of  the  feventh  century  of  the  republic.  In  that 
conftitution,  monarchic,  ariftocratic,  and  po- 
pular elements  were  lb  fkilfully  co'mbined  and 
fo  equally  balanced,  that  the  Romans  themfelves 
could  not  pofitively  afcertain  with  which  of  the 
three  fpeciea  of  governments  their  own  ought 
to  be  claffed^  When  they  contemplated  the 
fplendid  fun6tions  of  the  confuls,  their  autho- 
rity feemed  equal  to  that  of  kings.  In  the  fe- 
nate  they  beheld  and  felt  the  full  ftrength  of  an 
ariftocracy.  The  people  at  large,  headed  by 
their  tribunes,  appeared  imperioufly  to  exercife 

'  The  whole  of  Polybius's  obfervations  on  thi?  fubje<5l  feems  to 
have  efcaped  the  notice  of  our  great  law-commentator  Blackflone. 
^  Thus  thefe  three  fpecies  of  government  have  all  of  them  their 
federal  perfe^ions  and  imperfe<5lion6.  Democracies  are  nfually  the 
beft  calculated  to  direA  the  ends  of  a  law ;  ariftocracics,  to  invent 
the  means  by  which  that  end  fhall  be  attained ;  and  monarchies*  to 
carry  thofe  means  into  execution.  And  the  ancients,  as  was  ob- 
ferved,  had  in  general  no  idea  of  any  other  permanent  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  thefe  three  ;  for  though  Cicero  *  declares  himfelf  of 
opinion  <*  efle  optimam  conftitutam  rempublicam,  quse  ex  tribus 
generibus  illis,  regali  optimo  &  populari,  fit  modice  confufa  ;*'  yet 
Tacitus  f  treats  this  notion  of  a  mixed  government,  fonned  out  of 
them  all,  and  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  each,  as  a  vifionary 
whim,  and  one  that,  if  effe<Sled,  could  never  be  lafting  or  fecure  J." 

•  I'ragm.de  Repub.  1.  ii.  f  AnnaL  1.  iv.  c.  ;i^. 

I  JBlackftone's  Commeot.  Intro,  fe^.  ii. 

the 
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the  plenitude  of  democratic  power.  The  con-  book 
fuls,  our  author  obferves,  even  before  leading  .^^^'  ^ 
their  refpeftive  armies  into  the  field,  carry  on 
within  Rome  itfelf  the  chief  adminiftration  of 
affairs.  To  them  all  magiftrates,  except  the  tri- 
bunes,  are  fubjedl.  They  aifemble  the  fenate, 
propofe  matters  of  urgency  for  its  deliberation, 
and  carry  its  decrees  into  execution.  They 
likewife  convoke  the  popular  affembly,  report 
to  the  people  the  refolutions  of  the  fenate,  col- 
lect and  declare  the  votes,  and  give  efficacy  to 
the  will  of  the  majority.  When  the  confuls  are 
at  Rome,  the  arabaffadors  of  foreign  flates  can, 
through  them  only,  be  admitted  to  an  audience 
in  the  fenate.  In  military  matters  their  autho- 
rity is  fupreme.  They  appoint  the  military  tri- 
bunes, enrol  the  legions,  fele6l  the  men  fitted 
for  each  kind  of  fervice',  and  impofe  their  un- 
difputed  commands  on  the  allies.  All  who  ferve 
under  their  ftandards,  are  alike  liable  to  their 
coercion  and  chaftifement ;  and  the  queftors  at- 
tend them  in  the  field,  merely  to  difburfe  what- 
ever fums  they  may  think  fit  to  demand.  Such, 
Polybius  obferves,  are  the  royal  and  monarchic 
powers^  of  the  confuls. 

The  fenate  is  not,  however,  deftitute  of  its 
due  weight  in  the  ftate.     Firft  of  all,  this  re- 

8  Compar.  Polyb.  I.vi.  c.  la.  p.  481.  &  l.vi.  c.  ao.  p.  496.  The 
military  inilitutions  of  the  Romans  called  forth  the  whole  energy 
of  the  ftate*  With  them»  the  public  was  every  thing  ;  the  citizens^ 
nothing.  According  to  their  age^  ilrength,  and  ftaturey  they  were 
draughted  into  the  feveral  legions,  and  divifions  of  legions ;  cohorts 
and  manipUs  ;  without  the  fmalleil  regard  to  their  partialities  and 
prejudices.     Vid.  Polyb.  ubi  fupra. 

^  L.vi.  ex  a.  p.  482. 

fpedled*    . 
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BOOK  fpefted  council  governs  the  exchequer,  into 
'^'-  ,  which  no  fums  are  received,  and  from  which 
none  are  iflued,  but  by  the  exprefs  orders  of  the 
fenate.  By  the  fenate's  command  only,  the 
queilors  difburfe  all  monies  for  the  public  fer- 
vice,  except  thofe  fums  with  which  they  fupply 
the  confuls  in  the  field*  Even  that  heavy  ex- 
penditure whicli  is  incurred  by  the  ilate  at  the 
end  of  every  period  of  five  years,  for  the  re- 
pairs or  extenfion  of  public  works)  is  made  by 
the  cenfors  under  the  authority  of  the  fenate ; 
which  body  alio  takes  cognizance  of  all  public 
delinquencies  committed  in  any  part  of  Italy ; 
fuch  as  treafons,  confpiracies,  poifonings,  and 
aflafiinations.  To  the  fenate  it  belongs  to  fettle 
all  difpntes  which  arife  in  Italy,  whether  between 
individuals  or  communities;  as  well  as  to  dif- 
patch  all  embaffies  to  foreign  parts,  either  to 
treat  of  peace,  or  to  denounce  war  j  either  to 
offer  its  advice  and  protedlion,  or  to  interpofe 
with  its  authority  and  commands.  When  fo- 
reign ambafladors  arrive  at  Rome,  the  fenate 
receives  them  in  the  manner  it  may  judge  mofl 
fit ;  and  anfwers  their  demands  as  it  may  deem 
mod  expedient.  Thence,  to  flrangers  who  come 
to  Rome  in  the  abfence  of  the  confuls,  the  com- 
monwealth appears  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  a  fimple  ariftocracy.  * 

It 

'  Polybiusy  I.  VI.  c.  xili.  p.  482.  I  abridge  tlie  author's  namtive 
at  much  as  attention  to  perfpicuity  will  admit ;  yet  I  am  fearful  left 
his  analyfis  of  the  Roman  government  prove  tirefome  to  thofe,  who 
befide  confidering  the  importance  of  the  fubjeA  itfelf,  do  not  con- 
tinually keep  in  view  the  important  confequence  that  I  would  deduce 
»  from 
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It  may  very  naturally  be  inquired,  what  poll-  book 
tical  fundlions,  then,  remain  for  the  exerciie  of  ^  ^' 
the  people  at  large  ?  the  greateft  and  mod  im- 
portant of  all ;  for  the  people  are  the  difpenfers 
of  rewards  and  punifliments.  They  ele^  the 
magiftrates,  they  impofe  fines  on  thofe  guilty 
of  malverfation  in  office ;  they  alone  can  infli^ 
the  puniihment  of  death.  The  laws  propofed 
by  the  fenate  are  either  confirmed  or  rejected 
by  the  people ;  and  the  people  may  either  ratify 
or  annul  all  tranfa£tions  between  the  fenate  and 
foreign  fixates.  *^ 


finom  his  elaborate  difcufliqn.  Of  all  mixed  governineiitsy  IViIybiut 
thinks  the  Romaoy  as  it  flood  in  his  timey  the  befi  model  of  a  well- 
balanced  commonwealth.  lie  obfervesy  howeveri  that  emergencies 
muft  occur,  that  would  infallibly  defiroy  itTequipotle.  His  predic- 
tion was  fulfilled  i  as  all  fimilar  predictions  had  been  fulfilled  con- 
earning  governments  fimilarly  conilituted.  I  prefume  not  to  main- 
tain,  that  he  chofe  for  his  example,  the  beft  model  of  mixed  govem- 
ment  that  could  poffibly  have  been  feledbd  Perhaps  the  ancient 
Ooyemment  of  the  Cretans,  whole  infiitutions,  as  well  as  manners, 
liad  iadly  degenerated  in  his  time,  might  have  anfwered  his  purpofe 
better;  and  the  equipoiie  in  the  conftitutions  both  of  Carthage  and 
of  Sparta  was  maintained  during  a  period  of  longer  duration, 
though  of  lels  iplendour.  But  the  rdfult  of  his  reafoning,  con- 
firmed fay  that  eip  all  the  great  wtiters  of  antiquity,  is,  that  every 
one  of  thofe  mixed  governments,  in  many  of  which  there  was 
a  nice  balance  of  political  powers,  and  in  fome  of  which  the  people 
<as  above  proved)  aCled  by  their  reprefentatives,  yet  I  fay  that  every 
one  of  them  contained  in  itfelf  the  feeds  of  its  diflblution.  Their 
radical  infirmity  originated  not  in  thofe  caufes  to  which  it  u  univer^ 
fally  afcribed,  the  want  of  reprefeotatioa  and  a  balance ;  but  it  eon- 
fified  principally  in  this,  that  their  firft  magifirates,  by  whatever  title 
they  might  be  diAinguiihed,  confuls,  archons,  or  kings,  were  inca- 
pable of  performing  what  Ariftotle  confiders  as  the  main  fun^on  of 
jroyalty,  the  defendmg  the  poor  from  infult  and  the  rich  from  ixijury> 
and  thus  keeping  the  component  parts  of  a  ftate  in  their  proper 
places,  and  thereby  giinng  to  the  conilitution  inalterable  fiability* 
^  Polybiusi  L  ti*  c.  xiy.  p.  4841  d^  feq. 

In 
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BOOK  In  this  complex  form  of  the  Roman  confti- 
^^  tution^  the  moving  powers  are,  according  to 
Polybius,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpofes 
of  harmonious  co-operation,  and  of  feafonable 
countera6tion  ;  fince  the  parts  reciprocally  con- 
trol each  other,  linked  in  a  nice  chain  of  mu- 
tual dependence.  The  confuls,  at  the  head  of 
their  armies,  depend  both  on  the  fenate  and  on 
the  people ;  on  the.  fenate,  without  whofe  au- 
thority their  foldiers  cannot  be  provided  with 
corn,  or  clothing,  or  pay;  which  can  either 
prorogue  their  command,  or  appoint  new  gene- 
rals ;  which  can  aggrandize  and  emblazon  their 
tranfa6lions,  or  depreciate,  vilify,  and  obfcure 
them ;  and  without  whofe  willingnefs  to  furnifii 
the  requifite  expence,  they  cannot  be  gratified 
with  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  The  confuls  are 
dependent,  alfo,  on  the  people,  to  whom,  at 
the  year's  end,  they  are  refponfible  for  their 
behaviour  in  command;  and  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, either  to  ratify  or  to  annul  their  tranfac- 
tionswith  foreign  powers.* 

The  fenate  and  the  people  are  held  in  a  con- 
ne6bion  not  lefs  intimate,  which  compels  them 
mutually  to  refpefil  each  other.  The  people 
alone  can  infli6t  the  mod  tremendous  of  all  pu- 
nifliments.  They  can  diminifti  the  colle6bive 
honours  of  the  fenate ;  they  can  abridge  the 
fortunes  of  its  members ;  and  the  veto  of  a  fingle 
tribune,  who  is  naturally  the  creature  and  the 
organ  of  the  i)eople,  can  flop  all  proceedings  in 


1  Polybius,  L  vi.  c.  zt.  p.  4869  &  feq. 


the 
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the  fenate,  and  even  prevent  the  afiembling  of  b  o  a  k 
that  councih  But  the  people^  in  return,  muft  ^^' 
refpea  the  will  q(  the  fenators,  both  collectively 
and  individually ;  for  the  fenators  are  their  em- 
ployers, paymaflers,  and  judges.  In  every  part 
of  Italy  there  »are  innumerable  works,  confilling 
in  buildings  and  repairs ;  the  culture  of  lands 
and  gardens ;  the  managenient  of  mines,  rivers, 
and  harbours,  all  which  objects  are  let  to  farm 
by  the  cenfors,  and  undertaken  by  the  people. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  Roman  who  is  not  in- 
volved in  thefe  contra6ts ;  fome  farming  under 
the  cenfors  at  a  certain  pricey  others  being 
partners  with  the  farmers ;  a  third  clafs  being 
fureties  for  them ;  and  a  fourth,  in  fupport  of 
thefe  fureties,  pledging  their,  own  fortunes  to 

the  date.      But   in   onforcing   or   xnodiiying   all 

fuch  bargains,  the  power  of  the  fenate  is  fu* 
preme.  This  council  can  extend  the  time  li- 
mited for  performance ;  can  lighten  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contra6l  j  and  when  any  infeparable 
obftacle  occurs,  altogether  releafe  the  contrac- 
tors. Befides  this,  in  mod  other  civil  caufee 
of  magnitude,  judges  are  fele6led  from  the  fe- 
nate. The  people  at  large,  therefore,  will  be 
careful  how  they  provoke  a  body,  from  whofe 
members  they  have  fo  much  to  hope,  as  well  as 
lb  much  to  fear**.  Nor  is  there  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  they  fhould  wantonly  thwart  the 
inclinations  of  the  confuls,  to  whofe  authority 
all  the  citizens  both  collectively  and  individually 

^  Polybluf,  Lyi.  c«  xvi.  &  xvii.  p.  4SS9  A  ieq. 

are 
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B  o  o  K  are  amenable  in  the  field.  From  this  ikilful 
^!^1Lj  adaptation  and  intimate  dependence  of  the 
parts,  that  harmony  of  a6i:ion  refults  by  which 
the  political  machine  is  impelled  regularly  and 
rapidly  towards  its  propofed  goal*";  refifting  all 
attacks,  furmounting  every  ei^my,  and  conti- 
nually extending  the  dominion  of  the  republic. 
When  the  terrors  of  danger  are  exchanged  for 
the  joys  of  victory,    and  the  minds  of  men 


"  There  ii  a  diiference  between  meclumical  and  moral  powers  ob» 
fcurely  hinted  at  by  Polybiiu.  The  former^  acting  neceilarily  and 
inYariably»  willi  when  equal  and  contrary»  deftroy  each  other.  But 
in  politics  two  contrary  powers  may  exift  fimnltaneoufly ;  and  the 
movement  of  government,  inftead  of  being  weakened  or  Bopped^ 
may  be  fometiines  thereby  ftrengthened  and  accelerated.  In  the 
Roman  conftitution,  befides  the  Coitiitia  Curiata^  which  was  chiefly 
ufeful  in  arming  military  commanders  with  the  fandlioos  and  autho- 
rity of  religion,  there  exifted  in  Rome,  finom  the  time  of  the  Publi- 
lian  law  enadled  in  the  4i4t*i  year  of  the  City,  two  legiflativr  powers, 
the  Camitia  Trihuta  and  the  Comitia  Centuriata;  the  former 
founded  on  the  balance  of  numbers ;  and  the  latter  on  the  balance  of 
property.  A  dilator  might  be  legally  named  by  the  confuls,  neither 
controlable  in  his  exercife  of  power,  nor  accountable  for  his  admim* 
ftration  in  office ;  which,  though  limited  to  the  fpace  of  fix  month  §» 
afforded  time  fufficient  for  the  fubverfion  of  a  government.  The 
power  of  the  dilator  was  occafional  and  extraordinary ;  bat  at  all 
times  the  veto  of  a  tribune  was  alike  formidable.  He  might  ftop 
all  meafures  and  all  deliberations ;  and,  as  the  tribunes  were  the 
creatures  of  the  multitude  ^m  which  they  derived  their  authorityg 
they  would  often  be  inclined  through  intereft  and  vanity,  to  flatter 
popular  pafiions,  and  to  blow  up  every  guft  of  difcontent  into  a 
ftorm  of  fedition.  Yet  notwithflanding  thefe  feeming  incongruities, 
the  body  politic  was  held  together  by  the  charms  of  vi^ry  and 
glory9  and  the  n^efiity  of  a^ing  continually  againft  innumerable 
enemies  *,  in  defence  of  a  country  in  vdiich  the  great  enjoyed  pre- 
eminences and  honours,  and  the  people  at  large  more  fiwlom  and 
more  advantages  than  any  other  nation  in  the  ancient  world.  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  Rome  until  that  combination  of  circumftances  was 
produced*  which,  Polybius  fufpedled»  the  commonwealth  would  be 
unable  to  furmountr 

*  fiztenusmetus,  majunvin  couconitv  vineulttm. .  Tit.Lxv. 

might 
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might  be  elated  and  intoxicated  through  excefs  book 
of  profperity,  the  benefit  of  a  government  of  ^^' 
reciprocal  control  is  eminently  confpicuous ; 
lince  tbofe  branches  of  the  (late  thai  would 
tower  too  high,  and  expand  too  widely,  are 
checked  in  their  movements,  and  even  antici- 
pated in  their  tendencies,  by  the  continual 
preffure  of  the  powers  to  which  they  are  ob- 
noxious/ 

This  is  a  glorious  panegyric  of  the  republic,  as 
then  conftituted,  and  then  circumftanced.  But 
Polybius  reluftantly  acknowledges  that  the  com- 
pllment  would  foon  ceafe  to  be  applicable ;  for 
the  component  parts  of  the  (late  would  be  kept 
in  their  propej  places  through  reciprocal  coun- 
teradtion  and  control,  only  while  the  minds  of 
men  were  npith^r  inflamod  by  the  luft  of  power, 
nor  loofened  from  the  reilraint  of  principle; 
and  while  the  commonwealth,  continuing  in 
a  progreffive  date  of  proiperity,  eould  dif- 
charge  in  its  colonizations  and  conquefls  thofe 
noxious  humours  which,  unlels  drained  by  fuch 
outlets,  mufl  prove  deflru£tive  to  its  vitals.  But 
as  the  meafure  of  national  proiperity  was  filled 
up  ^,  the  obje6ts  of  individual  ambition  would 
be  expanded  and  magnified ;  and  while  the  af« 
failing  temptations  augmented  beyond  bounds, 
the  virtues  to  refill  them  would  continually 

*  Pelybtnty  Lvi.  czviiL  p.49i* 

9  ui  vTipoxv  xot  htarwmif  mIh^t^  m^mmh  p.  576*  I  faatne  pa« 
raplinled  tlua  pai&ge  of  Pdlyliiat  by  comparing  it  with  what  Ariiiotlo  ■ 
|i»di<5b  concerning  the  deftiny  of  Carthage.  We  learn  from  the 
Roman  hiftorians  in  general,  that  the  compfete  colonization  of  Italy 
had  the  cieaaloibea  to  it  iii  tfct  fitxt. 

diminiifa. 
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BOOK  dimipilh.  The  extortion  of  rapacity  would  keep 
J^^'  .  pace  with  the  profulioa  of  vanity;  and  the  ui^ 
worthy  proceedings  of  the  Great  would  fiaali^ 
terminate  in  their  own  ruin,  and  that  of  the  jsei- 
public  }  for  the  people,  provoked  by  the  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  of  one  party,  and  intoxicated 
by  the  perfidious  adulation  of  another,  would 
begin  to  defpife  law,  to  fpurn  authority;  and, 
fubje6ling  the  concerns  of  their  country  to  tiieir 
own  furious  paflions,  would  eftahlifh  under  the 
ipecious  names  of  liberty  and  equality,  the 
word  and  cruelleft  of  all  tyrannies.  This  po<> 
litical  prophecy  began  to  be  verified  a  few  yean 
after  it  was  made,  in  the  feditiojis  of  tha.Grac» 
'^hi  i  and  was  completely  accompliflied  in  tbe 
fubfequent  misfortunes  of  the  republic,     Buti| 

is  worthy  of  remark,  that  PnlyhiUS  candudes.  his 

difcourfe,  after  be  has  fhipwrecked  tlie  Romana 
on  detnocracy  ;  leaving  them  to  infer  from  hit 
general  theory  of  political  revolutions,  that^is 
tyrannical  democracy  mud  necefiarily  termioato 
in  the  exaltation  of  a  fiijkgle  defpot."*, 

The 

4  According  to  Ariftotle's  principles^  the  republic  of  Rome  en- 
joyed one  advantage  in  common  with  the  great  republic  of  niodcira 
groifthi  vis,  itsgrcataefs*:  *for  the  parties  which  neceflarHy  prevaif 
u  all  popular  govt mmenu  pendeniig  them  peculiarly  iiible  to  ibt 
pernicious  interference  of  foreign  powers,  the  fiability  of  a  gr^ 
republic  confidereH  in-  relation  to  external  caufes  of  def{ru6Hon» 
whether  by  force  or  frauds  nnift  foe  much  firmer  than  that  of  a  (mall 
OM.  But  the  modem  commfonweaJth  «  defUtute  <j/£'two  advantages 
which  had  a  tendency  4p  prefewe  the  ancient.  '  Firft,  a  permaiknf 
fenate»  which  gave  the  iiate  continuity  of  exifteoce,  and  tranAnitM 
from  ooe  gcnerataoB  to  «a«th«r  the  ianie  ;pbiis  and  purpofe»;  and 
ftcondly,  ^e  di^torial  and  tribunkial  powers,  which,  lioweiF^ 
liable  to  abuie^  tnm  iadifpenfaUif  ndoeftfy  in  every  poflialoiia  com- 

t%  munity 
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The  want  of  conftitutional  firmnefs  in  the  beft  BOOK 
regulated  dates  of  antiquity,  produced  a  very  ^^ 
general  opinion,  that  nations,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals,  had  their  youth  and  old  age  ;  their  ma- 
turity, decline,  and  confequentdifToIution*  This 
opinion  is  warmly  patronized  by  Plato ' ;  it  is 
maintained  likewife  by  Polybius  ;  it  was  lirfl  re- 
futed by  Ariftotle ;  and  it  is  alfo  rejected  by 
Cicero  \  But  it  remained  for  modern  times  to 
ihew,  how  the  vigour  of  monarchy,  a^ing  by 
refponfible  inftruments  only,  could  retain  the 
component  parts  of  a  flate  unalterably  in  their 
proper  fpheres ;  and  how  the  merely  executive 
part  of  government,  though  clearly  di(lin6l  from 
the  ibvereignty,  might  be  armed  with  fufficient 
power  to  uphold  law,  but  without  either  the 
power  or  the  will  to  fubvert  liberty.  Had  this 
political  arrangement  been  eftablifhed  in  the 
free  dates  of  antiquity,  they  would  not  have 
been  liable  to  thoie  perpetual  abufes  of  power, 
which,  as  Polybius  fays,  are  by  a  natural  necej^ 
Jity  %  fubverfive  of  ariftocracies  and  democra- 


fDunity  governed  on  the  republican  p]an>  for  feafonably  fufpending 
the  aidTerfe  exertion  of  exafperated  factions ;  and  thereby  preventing 
contrarieties  of  intereft  fh>ni  continually  degenerating  into  fourcet  ^ 
Sedition. 

'  Plato  de  Republic.  1.  vixL  p>  7xa-  &feq.  edit.  Ficin* 
*  Debit  enim  conftituta  fie  efle  civitas  ut  Ktema  fit.    Itaqne  nuIKif 
faiteritus  eft  reipublicse  naturalise  nt  hominisy  in  qno  mors  non  modo 
neceiTaria  eft,  yerum  etium  optanda  per&epe.     Fragment,  de  Re^ 
pub.  Liiu 

^  The  natural  neceffity  of  politicad  revolittioiM  is  maintained  by 
Jlachiaveli  Uiftory  of  Florence*  !.;•  fub  initio;  whofe  opinions  on 
the  fubje6t»  and  even  turn  of  exprefiion»  are  copied  by  Hume* 
Hiftoryof  England^  voLii.  p«44i*  ^^  i?^?* 

VOL.  IX.  H  H  cies  t 
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BOOK  cies  i  nor  would  there  have  been  room  for  that 
y°^  ,  unbounded  ambition,  which,  in  all  great  and 
profperous  dates,  tends,  by  a  necej[)lity  equaUy 
inevitable^  to  the  deilru6tion  of  mixed  govern- 
ments,  how  nicely  foever  in  other  refpe6ts  their 
texture  may  be  combined,  and  their  elements 
may  be  balanced.  Enterprifing  demagogues  and 
fortunate  generals  would  not  merely  have  been 
refifted  in  their  exertions  by  the  counteraction 
of  equals  and  rivals,  until  the  bloody' conflict 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  public  liberty  j  but  they 
would  have  been  repreffed  in  their  tendencies, 
and  overawed  in  their  hopes,  by  a  power  far 
mightier  to  lave  than  they  were  to  deflxoy  j  but 
a  power,  whofe  ftrength  would  be  changed  into 
weaknefs,  whenever  it  attempted  to  violate 
liberty,  and  infringe  the  laws.'' 

*^  Is  It  neceflary  to  obfervt  ts  a  coroIUtfy  to  dit  difccarfr,  dot  Ik 
neighbouring  satign^  if  (he  confuUed  her  fuppofed  iotereft  And  the 
(afety  of  her  republican  govemixienty  woxild  inilaatly  relinquifli  the 
career  of  ambitioiit  and  difband  her  annies  more  eagerly  and  moR 
cheerfully  than  ever  (he  coUedled  them  ?  The  fiability  of  hcrdemo- 
cratical  conftitution  can  refult  only  from  giving  to  her  national  goardi 
or  militia  a  decided  fuperiority  over  foldierB  by  profeffion.  But  how 
many  ftubbom  difficukieQ  will  prefent  themiblve*  ia  atteia|itiag  to 
realife  this  proje^  I  Should  many  of  the  requifition  men  be  defiKws 
to  return  to  their  fiimilies,  and  (hould  the  numerous  bodies  of 
ibreigneiB  in  the  fervice  be  diichaiged  without  danger,  and  inthMit 
tumult^  yet  who  will  be  aUe  to  perfuade  the  French  yptexaas  to&^Hbr 
their  armsj  their  generals^  and  their  military  habits  of  life ;  and  prevail  ob 
Che  goeater  part  of  diem  to  mix  with  the  peaceful  mafi  dfeitixeos^TfHiile 
the  remainder  is  difperfed  over  aa  exteoiive  frontier  ?  Yet  nnldk  thb 
is  done>  it  is  morally  impolfible  that  France  (hould  long  enjoy  even 
the  name  or  appearance  of  a  lepubfic.—- 1  leave  this  note  as  k 
was  printed  in  1797 ;  the  oonduiion  is  aow  jttftificd  by  u  nlcatM  « 
sniliUry  deQxytiiJn  as  ever  was  eftablilhed. 
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BOOK  VIIX. 

ARGUMENT. 

Of  republics  of  hu/bandmen  —  Of  vtanufa£iurer$  and 
merchants.  —  ImperfeSiions  of  democracy*  —  Oligarchy. 
—  Military  and  naval  force.  —  Branches  of  executive 
magijlracy,  —  Magiftrates  for  proteSiing  commerce  and 
contrasts.  —  Of  police  —  Of  revenue.  —  Courts  of  re^ 
card. ' —  Controllers  of  public  accounts.  —  Different 
orders  (f  priejts. — Superintendants  of  edmaJtion  and 
morals* 

TN  former  books^  we  analyfed  and  examined  book 

the  complex  ftru6lure  of  government,  and  ex-  ,  y^f - 
plained  the  nature  and  the  differences  of  the    chap.  i. 

deliberative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive,     

powers.     The  deliberative  power  properly  con-  menu  of' 
ftitutes  the  fovereignty,  fince  the  proper  office  sorem- 
of  magiftrates  and  judges  confifts  in  obeying  its  SeiV^^ 
will,  and  in  executing  its  orders  *.     We  fhewed  ent  comW- 
idfo,  what  are  the  political  arrangements,  which  *""®"** 
in  the  appointment  of  magiftrates,  and  in  the 
conftitution  of  councils  and  tribunals,  are  beil 
adapted  to  each  form  of  government ;  and  dea. 
fcribed  what  are  the  a6live  powers  by  which 
^very  political  fabric  may  be  ihaken  and  fub- 
verted,  as  well  as  what  are  the  refifting  forces 
by  which  it  maybe  upheld  and  perpetuated. 

'  CtfXftfTix&  KM  KVfut.    Compare  above,  p.  3x9.  &  fe**. 

H  H   2  But 
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BOOK  But  as  governments,  included  under  the  fiune 
^P^  ,  fpecific  name,  differ  from  each  other^  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  different  materials  of  which 
they  are  compofed,  and  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  thefe  materials  are  arranged,  it  is  iiece£- 
iary  further '  to  examine  thefe  materials  and  that 
arrangement ;  to  confider  whether,  for  inftance, 
a  democracy  or  an  oligarchy  contains  all  the 
conftituent    elements,    which    are    commonly 
deemed  effential  to  democracies  or  oligarchies ; 
or  whether  they  contain  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion  of   them    mixed    with    others  of   a 
different  kind' ;  what  is  the  effe€t  of  thts-com- 
pofition  on  good  government  in  general,  dnd 
what  combinations  are  beft  adapted  to  eadi 
country  or  nation  in  particular.    We  begin  by 
treating  of  democracy.* 
ciup.a.       Liberty  is  the  foundation  and  fcope  of  djemo- 
-— ■     cracy ;  and  it  is  not  unufual  to  hear  that  in  this 
ture  and  '  government  alone,  the  charms  of  liberty  are 
endofdc  displayed.  Liberty  itfelf  is  allowed  to  be  founded 
*^'**^^'    on  jtiftice ;  but  the  juftice  of  democracies,  being 
meafured  by  arithmeticaP  equality,  requires  that 

'  Ariftode having  ftatedtKe  conteatsof  tke  pcecediog  BoolBqf  gon 
on  to  coi^iider  the  diiierent  kinds  of  governments  diftinguiflied  bf 
the  iame  fpecific  name^  dfjM  rr  ^rept  ikww  u  ti  Xoin'ovy  <*  and  at  tie 
lame  lime  to  exaasine  xny  remaining  puti^nUn  which-  h9$t  a  .refe- 
rence to  the  &bjta  of  hiapvefent  work;'^  which  is  fufBdenl;  to  Ihew 
that  this  Book,  aa  I  have  obferved  in  the  Introdu^on,  Is  chiefly 
iaj>jnementai* 


'  Ariaotle  lajs  that  t^  r^Mt  of  the  (ruJuoKr/iM,  » the  coo- 
jun^ons  of  elements/'  was  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in  ^  own 
tunes* 

*  I  emit  ibme  parts  of  this  chapter^  becaufe  the  obfiervat&MM  coa- 
lained  m  them  are  afterwards  more  clearly  ezprefled. 

*  SeiToLL  b.v.  c.4.  p.  3^ 


«acli 
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«ach  individual  citizen  (hould  enjoy  the  fame  BOOK 
f>oUtical  advantages  with  every  other  citizen,  ^I™*^ 
and  that  the  will  as  welt  as  the  intereil  of  the 
greater  number  ihduld  always  be  preferred  to  the 
will  and  the  intereil  of  the  leffer.  It  is  the  nature, 
therefore,  of  democracy,  that  offices  of  execu- 
tive magiftracy  (botild  be  held  by  rotation  ;  and 
that  in  the  deliberative  aflembly,  the  poor  fliould 
alwajrs  prevail  over  the  rich,  becaufe  the  clafs 
of  the  poor  is  every  where  the  more  numerous. 
This  laft  circumftance  is  confidered  as  the  befl 
proof,  OT  moll  evident  £gn  of  liberty ;  and  the 
iecond  is,  that  each  individual  may  live  as  he 
lifts ;  for  to  live  agreeably  to  the  will  of  another 
h^  according-  to  the  maxim  of  democrats,  to  be 
a  flave.    On  the  bafis,  therefore,  of  thefe  pria- 
ciples,  the  following  deraocratical  laws  may  be 
ereSredv    That  every  citizen  Ihould  be  capable  Laws 
of  holding  offices ;  and  where  eledlion  prevails,  !^*^" 
that  every  citizen  fliould  be  an  eledlor.   That  the        *"*' 
general  will  (hould  govern  each  individual ;  but 
that  each  individual,  in  his  turn,  ihould  be  ap- 
pointed to  declare  and  execute  this  will.    That 
offices  (hould  bediftributedbylot,  ifnot  all  offices, 
at  leaft  all  fuch  as  do  not  require  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  (kill  and  experience.   That  a  qua- 
lification in  point  of  fortune  be  not  requifite  for 
holding  any  employment  j  at  leaft,  that  this  qua- 
lification be  exceedingly  fmalL    That  the  lame 
office  (military  offices  excepted)  be  not  held 
twice  fucceffively  by  the  (ame  perlbn  ;  and  that 
all  offices  (hould  be  of  as  fliort  duration  as  cir- 
cun^ftances  will  admit.    That  all  the  citizens  be 
.    '  H  H  3  capable 
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BOOK  capable  of  being  appointed  judges  of  the  law 

^^'     as  well  as  of  the  fa6l  in  all  forts  of  caufes,  aad 

refpe6ting  all  forts  of  perfons ;  or,  if  this  be 

thought  too  general,  in  all  important  chafes, 

and  refpe6ting  all  diilinguiAed  perfons;   for 

example,  in  all  political  queftions,  in  impeach* 

ments,  and  even  in  private  contra6ts,  where  the 

Thceviu    objcfik  is  confiderable.     That  the  fovereignty 

refuiring     refide  in  the  national  affembly,  and  be  as  Ijiar- 

foTO  ^\    ^^S^y  imparted  as  poffible  to  particular  m^^iH 

fimpie       trates.  Of  all  magiftracies,  that  lead  repugnant 

J^Sir  *^  t*^  genius  of  democracy  is  the  fenate ;  but 

form  to  be  whcB  falaries  and  fees  are  granted  for  the  diH 

imperf«a.  charge  ^f  public  duties,  the  authority  even  of 

the  lenate  muft  ibon  vanifli ;  for  the  rapacity  of 

the  people  will  fpeedily  bring  all  public  bufioeft 

before  the  national  aflembly,  and  draw  all  law- 

fiiits  and  trials  before  their  own  tribunals  \    Sa^ 

laries  and  fees,  therefore,  are  eilbntial  to  the 

completion  of  democracy  $   magiftrates,  whofe 

uninterrupted  funSnlons  require  that  they  ihould 

mefs  together'',  muft  live  at  the  public  expence ; 

and  fliould  occafional  meetings  pafi  unrewarded^ 

^  Ariftotle  {ubjoinsy  that  this  had  been  obferved  in  the  preceding 
Book ;  an  obferyation  which  might  have  led  his  editors  to  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  his  treatife  of  politico*  than  that  hitherto  given. 

<*  Arifiode  here  enumerates  tm;  ct^xP^  won  ra  itxarn^  x«i  &Xii»i 
that  iBy  magifirates  refpe^vdy  entnified  vith  execotiv^  judidai^ 
and  deliberative  powers ;  whOi  as  well  as  the  okiBaDS  at  lai^  ooie 
▼ened  in  the  ixjOf  tmu  nv^uuf  or  Hated  ailemhlies»  ooghti  according 
to  the  principles  of  fimpie  democracy  to  be  paid  ier  political  laboun^ 
But  if  the  public  revenues  cannot  fuffice  for  diis  prafufion  of  eapence^ 
then  thofe  maglfirates  at  leaft  muft  be  remuneratedt  whole  uninter- 
rupted fundions  require  that  they  ihould  mefs  together;  and  wxtk 
them  it  appears  from  B.  yi.  c.  xiii.  tl^t  he  means  |o  clais»  as  ta  this 
particular*  the  citizens  convened  in  the  .ftated.  mid  pericy^jc^l 
aflemblits.  "    ' 

yet 
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yet  4he  pec^le  at  large  muft  be  paid  for  attends  book 
iBg  thofe  ftated  and  periodical  aflemblies^  the  ^J^^ 
returns  of  which  af  e  regulated  by  law  for.  the 
neceflary  difch«rge  of  public  bufinefs.  Births 
wealthy  education,  morals,  are  the  elements  of 
ariftocracies ;  the  elements  of  democracies 
tiierefof^  mAift  be  of  a  contrar}i  kind }  bafene& 
of  extraction,  grofs  ignorance,  poverty,  and  pro- 
fligacy •.  No  hereditary,  no  perpetual  magif- 
tracy  can  exift  iinder  fuch  a  government ;  and 
if  any  thing  of  that  nature  had  formeily  found 
place  in  the  country,  the  power  of  fuch  a  magif- 
trate  mud  be  aboliftied ;  or  if  his  title*  be  al- 
lowed to  remain,  the  honour  of  bearing  it  muft 
sot  be  conferred  by  eled;ion,  but.  committed  to 
the  blind  decifion  of  chance*  Such  are  the 
common  properties  refulting  from  the  form  of  a 
fimple  democracy,  and  deduoible  £*om  the  de- 
finitions given  by  the  partifans  of  that  govern- 
ment of  juftice,  equality,  and  liberty. 

The. imperfection  of  thefe  definitions  apqpears   chap.^ 
in  the  mifchief  of  their  confequences '.     Yet  y^^^^ 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  or  populoufnefs,  is,  right  of  the 
doubtlefs,  the  firft  element  in  the  compofition  of  "majority » 

*  The  word  ffenwim*  dcnotee  mem  feitfid  Ubour ;  but  Ariftotb^ 
by  faying  that  the  elements  of  {democracy  are  directly  the  ceTerfe  of 
thofe  which  coftftitute  ariftocnrcyy  Ihewt  that  he  here  intends*  the 
mannen  and  morale  lefultiBg  from  that  degrading  fpecies  of  labour; 
«ad  what  thefi|jDamien  and  monb  are>  he  explains  bek>w  in  chap- 
ter iv.  of  this  Book. 

'  I  have  here  inierted  this  obfervatiotty  whxth  occurs  bdoW)  for  the 
lake  of  pet^picuity.  The  fame  inducement  has  made  me  tranfpofe 
fome  other  fentencesy  and  alfo  expand  the  author's  brertty  by  uiing 
the  lame  words  which  he  himfelf  employs  on  other  occafions  when 
treating  finular  fubje^b. 

H  H  4  ilates ; 
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BOOK  flates ;  and  to  the  intereil  of  the  peo^e  at  lar^, 
^^™*  due  regard,  therefore,  ought  to  be  had  in  the 
diftribution  of  advantages  and  honours.  But 
populoufiieis,  though  the  iiHl  and  f>rincipai,  is 
not  the  only  element  eflebtial  to  the  end  and 
purpofe  of  every  politioal  aflbeiation^  the  well- 
being,  comfort,' or  happinefs  of  the  sflbciated 
ttenibers.  Towards  the  producing  and  fecuring 
df  this  comfortable  fubflftence  of  the  commniifty, 
other  powers  mult  co-operate ;  property,  eda- 
cation,  morals ;  without  which  it  is  impoflible 
that  smy  civil  partnerfhip  or  cotnmonweaith  can 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  partners  ^.  How  then 
are  wei  to  combine  the  other  elements  or  cauiSui 
of  political  advantage  with  mere  nmnb^n} 
How,  for  inftance,i9  the  regard  due  to  property, 
a  thing  eflential  to  the  exiftence  of  ftates,  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  intereft  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  the  rights  of  the  majority.  Shall  wo 
divide  the  ftate  into  the  two  dafles  of  thcriA 
and  poor,  and  reckon  the  votes  of  five  huadredl 
of  the  former,  equal  to  the  votes  of  a  thoii- 
fand  of  the  latter  ?  Or  retaining  this  divifieo, 
fliall  an  equal  number  of  deputies  be  chofeB 
from  the  clafs  of  the  poor  and  from  the  clais  of 
the  ridi;  and  fhall  thefe  deputies,  united  m 
one  aflembly,  appoint  by  the  ms^rity  of  voices, 

>  Gceeo  frequently  borrows  and  adorns  tluf  lentlment.  Rdpab' 
£ca  eft  res  popuU.  Populus  auftem  non  omnes  cirtus  miikitui&u% 
fed  coBtus  juris  confenfu*  et  iitilitatis  communione,  fociatus.  **  A  com- 
nonwealth  is  the  wealth  of  the  people ;  but  the  people  are  not  a 
mere  coUedlioii  or  multitude  of  human  beings  j  but  a  mukitnde  illb- 
oated  according  to  the  principles  of  jufticey  and  for  the  lake  of 
utility/'     Fragment,  de  Rflf«b«  liii.  . 

the 
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tbe  magiftrates  and  judges  ?  According  to  the  book 
partUans  of  democracy,  the  poUtic«il  fcsles  ought 
to  be  balanced  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers ; 
according  to  the  partifhns  of  oligarchy,  the 
greateil  weight  o£  property  ought  always  to 
prevail.  How  can  thofe  contrarieties  be  har«« 
monifed  into  iyftem^  but  by  confidering  wealth 
and  numbers  as  elements  df  eq[iial  importance^ 
or  mere  units,  of  wluch  the  greater  number  of 
fraSional  parts "  mud  always  prevail  over  the 
leflbr?  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  twenty  pooir  and 
ten  rioh^  and  that  fifteen  of  the  poor  and  fou^ 
of  the  rich  are  of  the  fame  opinion  s  it  is  plain^ 
that  in  thi»  cafe  tliere  is  a.  greater  acceffion  of 
wealth  to  the^fide  of  numbers,  than  of  numbers 
to .  the^  fide  of  weakh.  Numbers,  thereforef 
nvfl  prevail;  but  the  contrary  would  happen 
if  tbe  fix  rich,  exceeding  half  the  reprefen-^ 
tation  of  wealth,  bad  been  joined  by  ten  of 
the  poor,  which  is  half  the  reprefentative  of 
Immbera.  When  the  oppofite  fides  are  equally 
balanced,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  caft  lote,  or  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  expedients  employed  in 
doubtful  cafes  by  tribunals  and  afiemblies« 
Difficult  as  it  certainly  is,  nicely  to  ac^uft  con-» 
trarieties,  and  to  difcover  the  true  thepry  of  po» 
litical  arrangements,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
keep  the  component  parts  in  their  proper  places, 
aad  to  reftraki  the  iojuftice  of  domineenng  fac* 
tions.    The  inferior  party  are    great  flicklirs 

»  The  Greeks^  it  k  kncwiif  tmp\<fyeA  proportion  for  uifwerii% 
tlie  pttrpofe  0f  fraaions ;  but  in  expUining  Ariftbtle't  faa&,  I  faiTa 
preferied  a  language  familiar  to  the  modarnrMder^ 

for 
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B  O  o  K  for  joftice ;  but  thofe  that  are  uppermoft  fet  Ha 
y^^^j.  maxims  at  defiance.^ 

Chap.  4.       We  have  Ihewn  that  there  are  diffident  kinds 

~T^  of  democracies,  neeeflarily  refulting  from  the 

ferentkmiU  Variety  of  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed, 

of  demo,    ^q^  the  various  diftribution  of  thoie  materials  in 

^^t       ^^  political  ftruft^re.    Every  democracy  is  a 

which  it     govermneiit  of  the  majority  ;  but  this  govern* 

^  meat  may  be  more  or  lefs  tempered  in  pr<^r* 

tion  as  wealth,  birth,  morals,  and  other  circum** 

ftances,  befides  the  mere  ftrengtili  of  numbers^ 

are  refpeSted  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  Uie 

conftitution,  and  preferred  in  the  diftribntion  of 

offices  and  honours.    The  principal  diftrenees 

of  democracies  refult,  howevtt,  from  the  ii& 

ferent  qualities  of  the  people  that  enter  into 

their  compoiition ;  and  communities  are  thus 

marked  with  chara&eriftic  diftinftions^  by  their 

various  modes  of  procuring  the  neceflarias  of 

life;  or>  according. to  the  various  occupationa 

of  agriculture,    pafturage,   mamufafitures,  and 

Of  the  chip  oommerce.    Agreeably  to  this  divifion,  the. heft 

raderof    ]^^  ^f  democracy,  and  lili^wife  the  moft  an- 

fiftSog       cient  on  record,  is  that  in  which  tiie  people  fub* 

chiefly  by   ^  \^  i^culturo }  becaufc  the  beft  clafs  of 

''^'^     *  workkig  people  are  thofe  emplo}^  in  the  rural 

'  This  UunenUdon  is  often  aaade  by  the  hiftorians  of  Rome^  ereo 
dttiing  the  ages  moft  difticguifhed  for  political  moderation.  **  Sed  alter 
ftrnperordo  gnTisakcrinsnodtfiieemt."  The  ttafim  is  UjobedL 
**  Adeo  moderatio  tnendse  libatatis»  dum  seqnari  vdlc  fimulando  iu 
le  quifque  extollity  ut  deprimat  alium^  in  difficili  eft :  caTcndoque  ne 
netnant  homines^  metuendos  ultro  fe  effidimt  x  et  iijuriam  a  nobis 
wyiiUam>  tanqyam  atu  facere  a«t  pati  neodle.fit»  injiiqgimus  alas." 
Tit  Liv.  LiiL  c.1zt«  In  the  introdu^on  to  this  book*  I  have  en- 
deayoured  to  point  cmt  the  neaas  by  which  the  erilBuy  be  cured. 
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labours  of  agriculture  and  pafturage,  ei^eoiaUj  BOOK 
the  former ;  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  huf-  ^^™* 
handtoen  are  alfi>  the  beft  adapted  to  counteract 
the  evil  tendency  of  democratic  infUtutions. 
From  their  poverty  mi&ed  with  fimplicity,  thofe 
clafles  of  men  are  leis  inclined  than  any  others, 
to  aflendbrle  frequently  or  tumultuoufly;  and 
fummoned  to  daily  lidiour  by  the  voice  of  Na^ 
ture  herfeify  they  learo  to  prefer  the  certain 
profits  of  induftry  to  the  precarious  ao^ifitioiia 
of  rapine.  When  allowed  to  retain  their  own, 
they  covet  not  the  property  of  others.  To 
them  it  is  a  more  agreeable  taik,  to.  cultivate 
their  fidids,  than  to  compofe  laws }  and  they  do 
not  much  care  to  attend  the  national  afiembly^ 
unlefs  they  be  wdil  rewarded  for  their  poiitscal 
labours.  The  greater  part  of  mankind  are,  in 
fad;,  more  defirons  of  gain,  than  ambitious  oS 
honour.  As  a  proof  of  this  obf^vation,  wenugr 
allege  :the  hnil^ndmen  or  peaiants  of  old,  who 
patiently  brooked  abfolute  menarohy }  and  alio 
the  peafants  of  our  own  times,  who  quietly  «a« 
dure  oligarchy,  jHrovided  they  are  not  ftripped 
of  their  property,  nor  difturbed  in  their  labours ; 
by  which  fome  of  them  acquire  opulence,  and 
all  of  them  avoid  indigence.  The  akerati(»i  of 
the  government  will  not  alter  their  propenfities 
and  habits,  which  they  will  carry  with  them  into 
democracy  it£elf ;  where  thofe  of  them  who 
have  any  feeds  of  ambition,  will  find  themfblves 
fuffieiently  gratified  by  the  right  of  electing  theif 
magiftrates,  and  of  exaCling  an  account  of  their 
adminiftration.    In.fbme  deiAocracies,  the  peok 
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BOOK  pie  at  large  are  feldom  cooyened  in  thetlelibei^ 
^^  ^  rative  or  ele^live  affemWies.  AtMsMitioflea^  tfce 
u&al  magiftrates  were  named  by  d^Hitiea  fte* 
vKMifly  appointed,  aind  the  nafcion  eootiaued  weU 
fatisfied  with  this  arrangement;  becauie  each 
indiTidual  might  beeooie  a  deputy  in  hi»  tum^ 
and  thus  enjoy  the  advantage  of  deeiiiing  .tbe 
public  refiblutionB,  and  of  appointing,  iq»prov4 
tng,  and  judging  thofeiotvefted  with  ei^eeiihive 
power.  This  form  of  democmcy  poevaiied 
among  the  (bepherds  and  hulbendmen  <^  Aiv 
cadia.  :  But  it  is  ufual^.a^id  highly  ufefeul,  in  the 
beil  fort  of  democracies,,  though  they  intiftift  to 
the  people  at  large  the  eledion  apd  judgment  o^ 
inagiilrates^  to  ena6i:,  however,  thetfebeprinojpal 
offioea  of  government  ihould  be  held  bymen  of 
a  certain  cenfus,  or  without  fpecifying  any  fixed 
cei^uft,  to  engoin  that  fuc^  greftt  offices  (hould  be 
<y>n&rredon  tho£e  rich  enoughtodilbhargetbem 
difintereftedly  and  honoui^ly.  Such  a.  con^ 
ftitution  is  well  regulated,  £00:  power  will  be 
adminiilered  by  the  fitted  perfons,  wbofe  talents 
are  the  obje6ts  of  public  appr^obation ;  and  whofe 
honours,  not  bringing  with  them  any  piiofit*  will 
npt  be  the  objeSks  of  popular  envy.  The»fiq>e« 
Hpr  ranks  of  men  will  be  contented  with  a&ar** 
raugement  which  liberates  them  from  the.  hard 
condition  of  being  occafionally  governed  by  their 
inferiors ;  and  they  will  themielves  govern  up- 
lightly,  becaufe  they  are  refponfible  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  for  their  behaviour  in  office :  magif]^ 
tr^tes  not  refponfible  are  incompatible  with  any 
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kind  of  good  government,  fince  power  uocoiw  book 
trolled  fuits  not  the  frailty  of  human  nature.       ^,Z^1^ 
This  then  id  the  beft  kmd  of  democracy,  be-  How  agii. 
caufe  refulting  from  the  beft  quality  of  the  peo-  culture  u 
pie,  the  beft  daily  occupations,  and  the  beft  con-  coumg^ 
fequent  habHs.     An  important  queftion,  there*  andthcbeii 
fore,  arifes,  how  are  we  to  mould  the  people  into  mocracy  » 
this  moft'Uibfol  form  i  The  anArer  will  be  found  be  efia- 
in  the  legiflation  of  ancient  and  moft  iloiiriftiing  ^^^ 
ftates,  whofeinftitutions  encouraged  agriculture 
in  preference  to  all  other  employments,     in 
fome  countries  it  was  a  law,  that  no  individual 
fliori)d«poire&  above  a  certain  meafiire  of  ground } 
in  others,  this  regulation  was  coiifined  to  lands 
within  a  limited  diftance  from  the  capital.  Some 
commonwealths  have  enafted  that  no  family 
fliould  be  allowed  to  part  with  its  original  lot  (^ 
land,  or  ancient  inheritance ;  and  a  law  of  Ox« 
ylus  *"  ibrtrids  any  man  to  mortgage  beyond  A 
certain  proportion  of  his  eftate*    The  Aphytaei* 
are  a  populous  community  with  a  diminutive 
territory,  yet  are  all  of  them  cultivators  of  the 
ground ;  becaufe,  though  a  qualification  in  land 
is  neceflkry  for  holding  offices  and  honours,  yet  is 
this  qualification  fo  fmali  in  value  or  extent,  that 
even  the  pooreft  inhabitants  may  eafily  acquire 
it.    It  is  impoffible  to  miftake  the  ^irit  of  iucfa 

^  KkgofHtlie  Blitasi     See  ISttory  ei  Anaeat  Greece^  voLL 

6.  iiL  &  T. 

*  III  fome  editions  tHey  are  called  Aphetall.  Plutarch*  m  Lyfand. 
^.444*  callt  them  AphygsL  They  inhabited  the  peniiirala  Hllene 
in  the  region  of  Chala»  on  the  coaft  of  Thrace  or  Macedon.  See 
Hiflory  of  Ancient  Greece^  v.iL  c.xv.  p.  196.  k,  feq.  and  Strabo 
JL^actfL  Lviii.  p*330. 
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B  00  K  regulations,  which,  while  they  prevent  one  claft 
of  men  from  occupying  more  lands  than  they 
can  themfelves  cultivate,  call  forth  the  indtiftry 
of  the  other  clafs  by  affigning  to  them  lands  of 
their  own,  and  thereby  giving  them  a  fubje^l:  on 
which  that  induflry  is  always  moil  cheerfully 
exercifed. 
Of  demo-       Next  to  a  community  of  huibandmen,  a  nation 
«ci"  ^    fubfifting  by  pafturage  is  the  fitteft  for  beiiig 
mSoCac.*  formed  into  a  democracy.    There  is  much  fimi- 
turtn,       larity  in  thofe  two  modes  of  life  ;  and  as  a  pre- 
merchants,  parative  for  war,  the  daily  occupations  and  con- 
fequent  habits  of  the  fliepherd  are  admirably  cal- 
culated.   He  is  accuftomed  to  fleep  in  the  open 
air,  to  march  regularly,  to  encamp  cautioufly ; 
while  his  body  is  hardened  by  exercife,    his 
Wby  die    mind  is  iharpened  by  vigilance.     All  other  de- 
^^  ^    mocracies  are  of  a  far  inferior  ftamp ;  for  their 
are  greatly  materials  are  not  capable  of  receiving  any  ele- 
*^^[^^   gant  or  lading  impreffion.     They  are  compofed 
*  of  wretched  labourers  anid  mean  mechanics,  of 
manufafturers  condemned  to  unwholefome  air 
and  diftorting  poftures,  of  rapacious  failors  and 
greedy  merchants,  who  navigate  and  trade  for 
no  other  purpoie  than  that  of  gain  ^  a  purpoft 
mean  in  itfelf,  and  meanly  or  wickedly  attained, 
ibmetimes  by  fraud,  and  fometimes  by  lupine. 
Men  fubfiiling  by  continual  deceit  and  mutual 
depradation,    muft    Hve    together  in   crowds, 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  populous  cities,  and 
ready  at  the  beck  of  efery  ieditious  deiMgogae 
to  aflemble  tumultuoufly,  and  to  3/St  outrage- 
oiifly.    But  in  a  commonwealth  of  huibandmen, 
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families  are  fcatt^ed  at  due  diftances  by  the  book 
neceffity  of  their  daily  labaurs.  The  citizens  ^^^ 
juftle  not  with  each  other ;  and  their  circum- 
ftaikces  neither  require  nor  admit  the  frequency 
of  popular  conventions.  It  is  for  this  reafon 
that  a  country  of  great  extent^  and  which  eafily 
afforded  room  for  the  continual  diffiifion  of  go* 
loniea  at  wide  diftances  from  the  capital,  miglit 
be  improved,  fortified,  and  embeUilhed  by  agri- 
culture alone  and  its  fubfervient  arts, .  and  might 
ei^oy,  under  nearly  a  limple  democratic  form, 
the  benefits  refulting  from  mixed  policy."^ 

The  properties  and  habits  of  hufbandm^n,  a3  That  tbe 
diftinguifhed  from  mercenary  labourers  on  the  ^iJ^^^not 
one  hand,  and  from  manufacturers,  merchants^  to  aifembie 
and  tradefman  on  the  pthor,  are  fo  eminently  f^^^ 
confpicuous  and  fo  incomparably  better  adapted  of  tke 
to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  every  fpecies  of  «>«a^» 
freedom '',  that  eyen  in  countries  where  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fubfifts  by  arts  and 
commerce,  the  city  tribes  ought  never  to  afiem- 
ble  feparatelyj  every  convention,  to  be  lawful^ 
ought  to  be  attended  by  deputies  from  the  eoun« 
try ;  fx>  that  the  noxious  4iumour$  engendered 
in  market-places  apd  courts  of  juftice,  may  be 


"  Ariftotfe  hfs,  tjbat  foch  people  mxf  eSaUifli  an  nfefiil  dgmoi^ 

cracy*  and  a  ToX^rEi<3& ;  which  ne  has  before  explained  to  be  a  mixed 
government^  and  die  beft  form  of  repubKcanifhu  Bat  the  fpirit  of 
his  obfisnatioii  would  etapoiate  in  a  literal  vcrfion. 

^  How  much  does  a  great  modem  democracy  miftake  itt  fun- 
damental  interefty  when  it  ia  inflamed  by  the  defire  and  fttmulated 
by  the  jealottfyof  trad^  andis  ready  to  b^gin  or  cairy  on  war  io  order 
to  attain  commercial  faperiorityt  or  eren  commercial  equality  I 
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B,  o  o  K  fiveeteiied  and  purified  by  a   due  mixture  of 
yj^^^f  more  wholdCbme  materials.'' 
How  the         Such  then  is  the  conflitutioa  of  the  beft  kind 
!^^^     of  democracy.  The  other  kinds  are  more  or  left 
democncy  praifeworthy,  in  proportion  as  every  fpecies  of 
^uIaIi   ^^^^^^y  ^*  more  or  lefs  completely  extirpated  ; 
'  for  public  fun^ioQs,  gratuitoufly  diicharged, 
are  neither  the  objed;8  of  jealoufy  nor  thefimrGes 
of  faction ;  they  are  not  fcrambled  for  by  unprin- 
cipled indigence  as  inllruments  of  profit  or  plea* 
fiire :  they  are  not  received  as  a  gift,  but  under* 
taken  as  a  talk  by  men  of  property  and  into* 
grity,  who  are  covetous  of  nothing  but  public 
gratitude.    The  lafi;  and  word  fpecies  of  deoKK* 
cracy,  by  its  political  arrangements^  admits,  aad» 
by  the  allurement  of  fees  and  Salaries,  attrafis 
and  entices  all  conditions  of  men  to  the  exercife 
of  every  department  of  executive  as  well  as  de^ 
liberative  authority.    It  is  not  eyery  city  or 
commonwealtlj  that  is  at  all  fufceptible  of  fuch 
a  confl^itution ;  and  to  render  it  permanent  in 
any  country,  falutaiy  laws  and  hal>itual  di&i* 
pline  mud  countera6t  and  control  the  vicious 
principle  of  the  government.    In  order  to  intro- 
duce this  form  of  policy,  demagogues  think  they 
can  never  too  much  ftrengthen  the  popular 
party.    Baftards,  children  defcended  from  the 
intermarriages  of  citizens  and  ftrangers^  all  forts 
of  materials,  howfoever  impure  and  corrupt, 

^  •  How  wonderfully  are  our  author's  remarfw  illuflrated  by  a 
luftory  which  he  could  not  know,  I  mean  the  Roman  !    Sec  livy, 
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wre'coiifidered  as  proper  aliment  for  fuch  a  era-  book. 
ftitution.  Yet  it  ia  certain  that  this  progreffion  in  ^^^ 
degeneracy  has  its  limit.  For  when  the  promif- 
«uous  rabble  too  much  overpower  the  rich  and 
Qoble,  tbefe  latter  claflesof  men  refume  courage 
from  defpair,  and,  as  happened  at  Cj^ren^'',  de- 
ftroj  their  oppreflbrs.  The  regulations  once 
fdc^ted  by  that  African  republic,  and  afterwards 
employed  by  Cliilhenes  at  Athens,  are  ufeful  in 
eftabliihing  democracies.  Ancient  diftindlions 
are  to  be  done  away ;  ancient  afibciations,  civil 
and  facred,  jtre  to  be  abolilhed ;  new  tribes  are  to 
be  created ;  new  and  common  folemnities  to  be 
inilituted ;  and  every  expedient  to  be  employed 
tibat  may  have  a  tendency  to  ftamp  the  people  with 
one  uniform  chara3;er,  and  reduce  them  ail  to  the 
feme  level.  Democracy  may  alfo  borrow  ufeful 
hints  from  tyranny.  The  unbridled  licence  of 
women,  boys,  and  flaves  is  conformable  to  the 
nature  and  principle  of  democracies  and  tyran* 
nies.  Above  all,  demagogues  muft  never  ceafe 
to  convince  the  people  that  under  their  favourite 
democracy,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  live  as  they 
lift ;  this  will  procure  for  them  the  affiftance  of 
the.  majority ;  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
will  always  be  better  pleafed  to  live  licentioufly, 
than  to  fubmit  to  the  reftraints  of  faiutary 
difcipline. 


P  Tins  country  flomifhed  ta  a  Idngdom  or  ariibcraeyy  and  ds- 
.ctyed  as  a  democracy.  See  Hiftory  of  thf  World  from,  Alexandir 
io  Augufiusy  chapter  nL  p.  a66  &  feqq. 

VOL.  II.  II  It 
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BOOK      It  is,  therefore,  an  eafy  matter  to  efiabl^» 
^^J^™'  _^  democracy ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  rendering 
Chap.  5,   it  permanent.     Laws,  therefore,  of  every  kind, 
— 7     written  and    unwritten,   muft    continually  b# 
i^7obe^   (haped  and  fitted  to  thofe  ends  and  purpofefl^ 
pwfcrwL   which,  when  attained,  give  {lability  to  the  pa- 
pular conftitution ;  and  of  laws,  thofe  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  bed  and  the  mod  democratical^ 
which  tend  to  uphold  the  power,   not  thofe 
which  flatter  the  paffions  of  the  majority.    It 
is  ufual  with  the  demagogues  of  the  prelent  age 
to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  muhitude  by  uqp* 
j  u(t  i  mpeachments  and  corrupt  j  udgments*    Bitf 
men  lincerely  attached  to  popular  government, 
ought  to  counteraft  thofe  dangerous  and  da£^ 
graceful  meafures  by  getting  it  eftabliihed  as 
a  law,  that  confifcated  property  iball  not  be 
divided  among  the  people,  but  confecrated  to 
the  gods )  a  law  by  which  private  peculakioR 
might  be  punifhed  without  provoking  public 
rapacity,  fince  the  multitude  would  no  longer 
accufe  wantonly,  or  wickedly  condemn,  thofe  cf 
whofe  forfeitures  they  would  not  exped  to  reap 
the  fpoils.    All  groundleis  impeachments  ought 
alfo  to  be  reprefted  by  fevere  penalties ;   and 
every  method  employed  to  convince.the  rich  and 
noble,  that  thofe  invefled  with  power  are  wA 
their  enemies. 
How  they       Democracies  of  the  lad  and  word  kind  are 
mdmd    ioQ^^times  fo  populous,  that  the  public  revenues 
more  mo-  are  infufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expeacti 
S^lx^  of  government,  without  the  dangerous  aid  of 
fite         •-  14    ;  .  fines 
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Hues  and  confifcations.  When  this  happens  to  b  o  o  K 
be  the  cafe,  no  unneceflary  aflemblies  ought  ,  ^™' 
^'erto  be  held ;  and  bufinefs  muft  be  difpatched 
in  the  courts  of  juftice  with  all  poffible  expedi- 
tion. In  confequence  of  thefe  arrangements, 
tile  expences  of  government  will  be  lefs  oppreft 
five  to  men  of  property ;  and  although  the  at> 
tendance  only  of  tHe  poorer  claffes  be  rewarded 
by  fees,  yet  the  higher  ranks(  alfo  will  for  the 
moft  part  attend  both  the  aflembly  and  the  tri* 
btinals,  becaufe  (hort  and  unfrequent  abfences 
from  their  private  affairs  will  not  prove  ruinous 
to  their  fortunes ;  and  under  the  control  of  the 
beft  citizens,  deliberations  will  be  more  mode- 
rate,  and  decifions  more  equitable.  When  re- 
venues, on  the  other  hand,  fuperabourid,  it  is 
now  ufual  with  demagogues  to  divide  the  furplu^ 
among  the  poor ;  but  this  is  pouring  water  into 
a  fieve.  A  good  llatefman,  inflead  of  being 
contented  with  occafionally  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  will  continually  ftrive  to  better 
their  condition ;  and  when  he  gives  them  pro- 
perty, will  ufe  the  beft  means  for  rendering  that 
property  permanent  and  productive.  The  pub- 
lic fsvings  ought  not  to  be  fquandered  away  in 
temporary  and  fruitlefs  donatives,  but  accumu- 
lated to  fach  an  amount,  that  when  diftributed 
to  the  induftrious  and  deferving  poor,  they  may 
enable  them  to  purchaie  and  cultivate  a  few 
a4::resof  land  of  their  own,  (which  is  incompar- 
ably tlie  beft  ufe  of  public  bounty,)  or  to  ac- 
-quire  the  materials  and  inftruments  neceflary  for 

1 1  a  carrying 
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BOOK  carrying  on  maDU&6fciares  and  coitotarercd.  Wbe* 
^_J^^^  the  national  favings  are  too  fcanty  t6  admit  d 
ufeful  diftributidn  to  individuals,  they  muft  then 
be  divided  among  the  moft  defbrvtng  diftriAs ; 
and  the  ricb^  who  defray  the  necefi&ry  expencet 
of  government,   mud  be  liberated  from  die 
burden  of  ufelefs  entertainments  and  frivoloiul 
but  expenfive  exhibitions.     By  fach  poUtical 
arrangements,  the  Carthaginian  nobles>  acquirdi 
the  afieffcion  of  the  people,  wbcfe  induftry  th^ 
encouraged  in  cultivating  the  circumjacent  t€cw 
ritory.     It  belongs,  furely,  to  the  good  feaftt 
as  well  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  higher  raiib 
of  men,  to  excite,  by  every  means  in  thdr 
power,  the  produdbive  labour  of  their  infetioiii 
The    example  of  the  wealthy  Tarentioes  tt 
worthy  of  imitation ;   who,  by  communioatMig 
many  ufes  of  their  eftates  to  the  people  at  lai^^, 
obtained  univerfal  gi>od- will ,  and  greatly  improved 
their  pofTeflions.     At  Tarentum,  indeed,  tlie 
populace  were  farther  foolhed  by  the  law  wkich 
ena^ed  that  fome  public  offices  ftouM  bediiri- 
buted  by  lot,  while  others  were  conferred  by 
fufirage.    When  the  ikme  magiftracy  con^b 
of  Several  members^   tbis  inftitution  may  be 
iifefuDy  varied  by  appointing  fpme  meflsbers 
i>y  lot,  and  others  by  llifirage.    Such  are  tbe 
arrangements  which  ought  to  prevail  >  in  .  de- 
mocracies* 
Chap. 6.        As  to  oligarchies,  it  19  plain  that  they-mnft 
OflhTdif- ^  conftltuted  on  princij^les  totally' dH^reat ; 
fennt        (itice  the  higheft  intenfion  ofciigeLrdnfMn^a^ 

Idndtofol' 
garchies: 
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vietdcally  oppofite  to  the  higbeft  intenfion  of  »6a|| 
4efliacr4icy«    In  proportioi^  as  oligarchies  and  .  ^^.^ 
democracies  recede  froqi  their  higheft  intenfioBy 
Ifbatis^  from  the  vocft  conftitution  of  each,  a 
toSMltuary  populace  oa  one  hand,  and  a  tyi^ax^ 
lucal  cabal  on  the  other,  the  diftauce  between 
them  is . gradually  dimiBilbed ;  each.preferving^ 
bowei^er,  its  diftindtive  charaAer,  till  by  conti*- 
Mial  approximations,  they  finally  run  into  each 
other,  and  blend  harmonioufly  hi  a  well-confli' 
teted  republic     In  that  Ipecies  of  oligarchy  howtii^ 
vbieh  we  call  the  firft  and  heft>  becaufe  it  raoft  ^^J[^. 
Tefefi^bles  a  mixed  government^  retaining  no-  andpn- 
tbii^  of  oligarchy  but  its  undue  preference  of  ^■^^^ 
jnealtb  to  other  political  elements,  there  ought  * 
Jk>  be  a  double  cenfus^  or  two.fortii  of  qualitou 
iiottS)  of  which  the  lowed  ought  to  entitle  tho^ 
yofieffed  of  it  to  hold  all  the  inferior  magiftracies* 
By  this  means,  the  bed  portion  of  tlie  citiizens 
:would  have  a  dire&  «nd  perfonal  interefl  in  fup^^ 
porting  the: authority  of  government,   and  in 
defending  the,  honours  of  that  privii^ed  order^ 
which,  by  enjoying  the  higheii  ceofus  would  be 
jsxclufively  entitled  to  form  the  fupreme  council^ 
and  to  admiailler  the  great  oliices  of  ftate* 
/fietween  this  fpecies  of  oligarchy.and  that  which 
is  the  laftand  woril,  there  are  feveral  interme- 
diate kinda;  eadi  requiring  additional  props  to 
l^referve  it  in  proportion  to  the  na4  roxvn^  of 
its  bafe.    The  lad  and  worll  kind  of  aliie  the 
jaiyft  difficultly  upheld,  requiring  the  utiqoft 
delicacy  of  management.     Bodies  well  confti« 
tatod^:and  hardily  difciplined,  refiil  and  fur- 
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1^  o  o  K  cnount  the  viciffitttdes  and  Ihocks  of  life :  a  §ip 
.^^-  ^  well  conftrudled,  and  well  manned,  defies  the 
affailing  temped ;  but  a  puny  habit  and  a  leakjr 
veflel  are  expofed  to  the  danger  of  imking 
tinder  the  leaft  adverfe  accident.  A  narrow 
oligarchy,  therefore,  can  only  be  fupported  bf 
the  political  wifiiom  of  its  magiftrates,  counter- 
a^ing  by  moderation  and  good  difoiplme  ttuit 
tumult  of  pa£Bon  and  intereft  which  is  always 
ready  to  aflUil  its  fecurity. 
Forms  of  government,  we  have  faid,  ate  reku 
-/^  tive  to  local  circumftances,  by  which  they  are 
of  g«>vem.  often  modified,  upheld,  or  fubverted*  For  local 
"^  ^'  circumftances  powerfully  influence  the  compo* 
^compo-  fition  of  armies,  and  the  compofition  of  armiM 
fi'^.j^  often  decides  the  nature  of  the  conftitutkMi, 
andiumZ  As  commuttities  are  compofed  chiefly  of  ib^ 
force,  and  claffes  of  men,  hufbandmen,  manufa&urers^ 
iiependson  merchants,  and  mechanics^,  lb  there  are  chiefly 
local  dr-  four  elements  that  compofe  national  iirength }  ca* 
valry,  heavy-armed  infantry,  light  in&ntry,  and 
feamen.  A  champaign  country,  by  its  fitneft 
for  rearing  and  maintaining  cavalry,  is  the  beft 
adapted  for  the  eftabiilhing  and  fupporting  aa 
oligarchy,  becaufe  men  of  wealth  only  are  cm^ 
pable  of  rearing  and  maintaining  any  confidw- 
able  number  of  horfes.  The  next  kind  of  q& 
garchy  may  be  defended  by  heavy*armed  troopi» 
fince  to  purchafe  and  keep  in  repair  complete 
and  well-tempered  armour,  only  falls  within  tlie 
reach  of  perfons  pofiefled  of  no  mean  Ihare  4f 


«  TO  OvrMoy,  indudiag  jMixneymen  ord»y4aboiiren»  and  I 

opulence^ 
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(if»IftQce»    But  light'  infsjmtry  nd  feamen  are,  boos 
.on  the  contrary,  initruments  entirely  adapted     ^^^ 
io  the  eftabliflifneDt  or  fupport  of  democracy  j 
Md  where  the  national  ftreiiigth  is  chiefly  com- 
•poied  of  fuch  elements,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
im  oligarchy  to  fubfift. 

.    The  beil  e^^pedient  which  qan,  in  that  cafe^  How  oii. 
be  employed  for  propping  an  edifice  always  ^f^**"* 
jeady  to  fall  in  pieces,  is  to  imitate  the  condu^  held  unto 
i>f  good  generals,  who,  by  mixing  a  due  proper^  unfavwir- 
j^on  of  light  troops  with  the  heavy-armed  men  cir^M^ 
4»d  the  cavalcy,  often  fupply  by  arrangement  ^»ootu 
,ihe  defeat  of  numbers.     This  proportion  of 
light  troops  piuft  be  raifed  from  the  youth  of 
jnoft  honourable  defcent,   and  efpecially  the 
fona  of  the  magidrates,  carefully  fele^ed  and 
diligently  exercifed,  whofe  zeal  and  merit  will 
xeoder  them  the  fitteft  champions  of  the  o%ar- 
chy*    But  the  difeafe  of  fuch  a  conftitution  is 
jtoo  dangerous  to  admit  of  hope  from  the  appli- 
t^ation  of  one  fingle  remedy.    It  will  be  prudent, 
therefore,  gradually  to  impart  a  ihare  of  the' 
government  to  perfons  chofen  from  the  people 
«t  large,  either,  as  before-mentioned,  to  thofe 
who  have  acquired  a  certain  c^ufas;  or,  as  was        ..     \ 
eftabliflbed  at  Theb^v  to  thofe  who  have  ce^ed 
isultivating  for  a  certain  number  qf  years  all 
mean  and  mercenary  employments ;  or  (hirdly^ 
in  imitation  of  Marfeilles,  we.  may  aflbciat^  to 
government  abilities  and  virtues,  in  whatever 
clafii  qf  citiisen^  they  ihall  be.  found.    For' the 
fafety  of  oligarchies,  it  is  necefiary  that  thq 
great  offices  (X^  ilat?  ihould  be  burdenfome$ 
. .  114  The 
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act)  K  Olie  people  xt  larg«  wiH  be4i>cliMd  to^eMffi^ 
.  :^;  .  exdttfive  Konourt  tiiat  are  deally  pUrehaftdf 
and  to  panlcMfi  genwous  ambtliony  tliat.ifi  f6« 
-warded  by.nothiDg  but  an  expeoive  pre-«iBi-i 
cenoe.  At  entering  upon  offiee^  oligarchic 
m^ftntes  ought  to  be  fumptuoua  in  tiieir  eii« 
ta'tainmeitts^^amlinagtiificeiit  in  their  plefents. 
Archfteftuiral  embdliihiaenis  of  the  city»  ooftly 
dedications  in  the^templeB^  ought  io  difplay  and 
perpetuate  their  patriottemunifieence*  <But  ia^ 
ilead  of  following  thefe  fitlutary  maxima^  whiGk 
tRU  alone  ghre  permanence  to. their  order,  the 
nobles  of  the  prefent  day  are  equioUy  covetoua 
of  wealth  and  ambitions  of  honour;  and  uniting 
hifolent' pride  with  greedy  rapacity,  the  oligas- 
chies,  in  which'  they  bear  fway,  are  notkii^ . 

better  than  little  demoeracita.         

ciup  a.        Having  thus  examined  the  general  diftiftii* 

OfthTdi-  ^^^^  ^^  '^®  powers  of  government,  relatively  to 

viGons  of   the  principal  elements  of  whteh  commonitiea 

thecxecu-  ^re  effentially  compoCed,  it  remains  to  confider 

and  ^^d^!  the  necefl&ry  divifions  of  the  execiMiive  autfao% 

fymt        fijy^.  ^nd  to  explain  how  many  and  what  kinds 

^^.       of  magiftratea  ought  to  be  eftablifliedin  eveqr 

tntci.       well-regulated  colkimonwealth.    In  fmall  ftates^ 

it-is  plainy  there  cannot  be  £6  many  peribna 

fpared  from  employments  of  produfiiiveinduftiy^ 

for  exerdfing  ufeful  but  unpj^odu&ive  ^Sces^ 

as  in  ilatefii  that  are  larger  and  more  populous4 

Y^  every  ^ommonwoaltb,' that  coi^letely  .a»t 

fwers  the  end  of  its  inftitution,  muft  contain 

nearly  the  fame  varieties  of  exeeutivte  magid 

traey ;  fince,  without  feme  offices,  a  community 

could 
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c6ii{d  hot  ibbfift  at  all }  and  ivitbont  niken^  it  B  o  e  x 
ceuld  not  fubfia  btppily.     It  is  n«effkry  liiierc*  .J^\^ 
fore,  to  know  what  are  ^thafe  offices  that  admit 
of '  accumulation,  and  what  are  thofethat  T«k  * 
qtrire  partition ;  what  are  thofb  oficea'that  magr 
be  eafiiy  and  fafdj  exerciilbd  hy  the  Ikme  pes* 
foA;  and  t^'hat  are  tkofe  that  cannot  pradently 
beinfrufted  to  the  ikme  haads.    iThe  folation 
of  thi^  queftion  moft  be 'derived  from  confideiv 
ing  the  nundser  and  nature  of  tbofe  .offices  tiaat 
refult  ftorti  the  great  purposes  of  political  fociety; 
the  fubfiflence,  accommodation^  fecurity,  and 
comfort  of  its  cdnftituent  members. 

The  general  end  of  the  poKticai  partnerfhip  Magifintcr 
is-thewelUbeinr  of  the  partners.    Men  aflbetate  f^p^t^si. 

iDfi'  com* 

t<%eth3raiid  unite  their  efforts,  tliatthe  opera.-  merceand 
tions  of  the  whole  community  may  terminate  ai  <»»t»^5 
nearly  as  pbfflblein  the  happinefii  of  each  indivi* 
dual  citizen.   Bot  in  order  to  attain,  by  continual 
approximations,  to  this  moft  defirable  end,  it  id  .^ 

n^effary- that  the  citizens  ihould  enjoy  eafyand 
regular'  means  af  ccmimonicating  mutual  affift^ 
arice,  and  fupplying  mutual  wants'.  That 
fpecies  of  exchange,  therefore,  which  is  diredled 
to- the  piirpofes  of  accommodation  and  comfort, 
not  to  the  fenfelefs,  becaufe  infaticfble  purfuit 
of  aocumulation  or  gain,  is  the  moft  direct  and 
immediate  vefult  of  political  foctety ;  and  the 
firft  and  moft  u&fnl  magiftrates  are  tfaofe  ap« 
pointed  to  ptote€l  internal  commerpe^  and  to 


^*  SotElCbkM,  I>«^v.£.'v3.p.a7^^ft9> 
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a  o  o  K  fee  that  it  be  carried  od  freely^  r^uladj*  aftd 
^^  ,  honeftly. 

for  main-       Another  conoem  analogous  to  the  Ibrmery 
tainrngpo.  4|||d  which  requircs  the  immediate  attention  cf 
thecitysmd  ^very  ilate»  is  to  take  care  tliat  boundaries  be 
country;    accurately  acyufted ;  and  that  ilreets  and  bcnid- 
idgs,  whether  private  or  public,  be  reguhdjr 
.difpofed  and  folidly  conftru&ed  j^  fo  as  neith^ 
to  incommode  nor  endanger  the  inhabitaotffi 
and  that  roads  be  well  ftraigbtened,  and  kept  in 
conftant  repain     Thefe  and  iuch  objed»  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  pcdice,  which 
in  large  ftates  is  divided  into  a  variety  of  bfaocheft 
entrufted  to  particular  magiilratesy  who  la^^ 
ibme  of  them,  infpedtors  of  the  harbours,  othea 
of  the  fountains,  and  others  of  the  fortifier* 
tions  i  and  when  their  offices  bear  a  reference  tp 
the  country,  they  are  called  keepers  of  the  £|- 
refts,  and  fuperintendents  of  diftridls. 
fereoOed-      ^^n  in  their  corporate  capacity  have  occafioii 
iDg  and      to  effeAuate  public  purpofes^  and  theretoe  amft 
2^^*^^  poflefs  a  common  fund.    Revenues  and  contri- 
auet.        .butions  thus  become  necefiary ;  and  there  muft 
iof  courle  be  treafurers  to  receive  and  take 
chaise  of  thefe  contributions  and  revalues,  an^ 
to  diilribute  them  through  the  various  channels 
of  the  public  expenditure. 
Court!  of       How  regularly  Ibever  matters  may  or^nally 
record.      \^q  adjufted,  diforders  mull  foon  take  place,  att- 
lefs  there  be  in  every  country  courts  of  record. 
Contra6ts  and  judicial  decifions,  as  well  as  ac- 
tions, fuits,  and  accuiations,  muft  all  of  them, 

when 
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wlien  liable  to  be  mifreprefented  or  difputed,  be  B  o  o  k 
eommttted  to  the  faithful  regiftry  of  writing}  ,  — ^_f 
•nd  this  duty  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
civil  a^  is  plainly  the  function  of  one  and  the 
&me  magiflracy,  though  the  bufineis  is  often  di* 
trided  among  notaries,  recorders,  remembrancei^^ 
«iid  other  fkn^lionaries ;  whofe  names  have,  all 
of  them,  a  relation  to  the  lame  important  con» 
cern. 

Next  to  this  is  a  function  of  government  of  Magiftratet* 
ftll  the  moft  neceflfery,  and  alfo  the  moft  trouble-  f<"^^"P«'^- 

/•  intending 

ibtDe.    The  fentences  or  courts  are  nugatory,  theexecu. 
ttnlefs  they  be  regularly  carried  into  execution.  Jj^no^  ^ 
A  magiftrarte,  therefore,  muft  be  appointed  for  coJ^oi 
exacting  fines,  for  infli^ing  puniibments,  andi^^^^* 
fer  taking  charge  cf  thofe  anfwerable  to  the 
laws  in  their  bodies  or  eftates.    It  is  not  eafy  to 
find  men  well  qualified,  and  at  the  iame  time 
willing,  to  diicharge  this  moft  important  func- 
tion ;  for  the  odium  att^Rding  it  makes  prudence 
and  humanity  decline  it,  and  it  cannot  be  fafely 
intrufted  to  infenfibility  or  knavery.    Knaves  or 
Ibols  require  to  be  continually  watched  them* 
felves,  inftead  of  being  appointed  to  watch  and 
take  charge  of  others*    Much  attention  is  n6. 
ctifiary  in  regulating  this  department  of  office, 
.which  will  be  beft  conftituted  when  divided 
•aimmg  a  variety  of  perfiins  called  to  exerciie  it 
bj  potation,  or  to  the  different  companies  of 
^ouog  men  employed  to  guard  the  city'.    The 
^odhim  attendmg  their  employment  will  thus  be 

.     '  teHiiory  of  AocwBt  Oi«eec^y.iiLc.3avu.p«»53»  ftfoq. 

\..,  .  diminifli* 
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Boot  diminffhed;  andchelefdisthepdimnthatrfttood* 
t  -^^'_j  thofe*  appointed  to  execute  the  lawii,.  the  mmq 
eafily  and  the  more  completdy  will  the  lairajbe 
executed.    If  the  iame  Tet  of  men  'were  peiyt^ 
tually  employed  in  conducing' all  mallen  of 
this  kind,  thefe  men,  how  proper  foever  miglul 
be  their  behaviour,  would  foon  oome  to.b6*i«» 
garded  as  public  enemies*      The   AtluiicbMV» 
therefore,  wifely  feparated  the  funSfcions  of  fuper* 
intending  the  cirftody,  aDd.fnperitat6iidiiig.th« 
execution,  of  perfons  condemned  by  puUic  jiift 
tice ;  and  the  magiftrateaof  one  court  may  vety 
properly  be  intruded  with  carrying  ikito  effeA 
the  fentences  pronounced  fay  another*  * .       :    /; 
Command      Mdfl  of  the  offices  hitherto  enumerated  and 
^*^*"*^   explained,  may  be  fitly  difcharged /without  anjr 
fom.        other  reqtiifites  than  thoie  of  common  fettier«id 
common  honefty.    But  there  are  other  empbifi^ 
tnents'  requiring  mm*e  than  Ardioary'  il^UI.  and 
more  than  ordinary  intagrity.  ..^To  be  the  gen^f 
ral  or  admiral  of  th^*  commonweahb ;.  to  baiae 
th6  eharge  of  equipping  the  ^-fleot  and  niftdMi' 
libg  tHe  ai'nfiy;  and  to  beintrtifted>  ekfaer'.ui 
|>^ace  or  war,  i^ith  troops,  garnfonsy  Aips»  and 
harbourtf ;  all  thefe  are  brancfaes.of  .ontand  i^ 
fame  fun6tion,  the  commamd  of  tbtt  natiAM^ 
force  $  an  office  thateaniiotlMiila£Bly:ckHDmitted 
i^xbept  to  men  of  pre^emment  fldU.and  diftin^ 
guilhed  fidelity,  -.      :;•  i     ,t 

Conptroi.  ^'  Almoft  all:  magiftrates  and  o^ieer%.CBdla0 
terrfpub-  ^^ji  ^^  military,  muft  be  perpetually  or  occa* 
coaiitfc       fionally  intrufl^ed  with  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  public  money.    In  every  weli-<«gidated 

ftate 
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Hate  then  ought,  therelbre^  la  be  a  particular  a  o  o  k; 
board  for  the  ipecaffic  purpofe  of  examining  and  ^^* 
•CRitrolliog  the  public  accounts ;  and  this  bo^rd. 
eenfifting  of  men  who  neyer  handle  moq^y. 
themfelvea,  but  who  have  a  right  to  be  latiified 
i&  the  name  of  the  pii>lic»  as. to  the  precife 
amount  of  the  revenues  that  are  raifed,  and  tb^ 
eaui^t'inamier  in  which  they  are  employed. 
'  The  moft  dignified  oft  all  «agiftracie9  is  that 
ifipith  which  importaait  national  concerns  b^iu 
and  terminate;  which  aflemb^  the  people; 
propofes  matters  for  their  deliberation  }  and,  by 
its  reipe3;ed  authority,  either  confirms  or  annuls 
their  decrees.  This  magiftracy,  in  which  the 
Wifilom  and  majeily  of  the  flate  are  concen- 
traited,  is  called  in  ariftocracies  tlie  coUjegeof 
cenfors^j  in  oligarchies,  the  council  of  pre- ad- 
vifers^ ;  in  democracies,  the  fenate. 

Religious  concerns  require  alfo  their  proper  Different 
fnagiilrates  to  take  charge  of  the  temples,  facred  ^^  ^ 
treafures,  and  ikcrifices ;  of  which  fome  are  per- 
formed by  priefts  of  particular  diftridts,  the 
miniilers  of  particidar  divinities;  and  others  by 
thofe  called  kings  or  archons  on  behalf  of  the 
]faiblic  at  large,  and  in  honour  of  the  guardian 
gods  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  welUregulated  iuid  fiouriihing  flates,  there  Superin- 
are  alfo  many  oflSces  (all  departments  of  the  ^«"^f«  ^ 
fame  function)  which  have  for  their  objects  the  mocais^uid 
education  of  youth,  as  weH  as  the  morals  of  p"^^^ 

*  yofM^oKMtf  gomdkm  of  thf  h^mw 

^  ReiVmbling  the  lardi  of  aittdei  in  the  old  Scottiih  confUtudon. 

^.  . .  every 
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BOOK  every  age  and  of  either  fex,  together  with  the 
^'"^*  decency  and  fplendour  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, and  other  fliows  and  folemnities.  In 
democracies,  there  is  not  any  room  for  fevend 
of  thofe  magiflrates.  Infpe^rs  of  education 
and  of  moials  would  be  altogether  ufidefs  under 
fuch  governments  ^  where  the  wives  and  chil* 
dren  of  thofe  dignified  with  the  name  of  citi« 
2en8  are  often,  through  poverty,  employed  by 
them  as  flaves\  Such  is  the  general  iketch  of 
the  neceflary  branches  of  executive  govern- 
ment'^ 


*  See  abovct  b«m  «•  xr*  p.  357. 
.  y  In  fi»ne  parti  of  thU  Chapter^  tlie  order  of  the  ientences  h 
clianged  for  the  fake  of  perfjMcuity ;  and  fome  imperfe^i  {ectencet 
are  omitted*  the  obferratiooa  contained  in  them  btiag  teydhkM  «C 
what  iflCOd  in  Book  VL 


J[NDEX 
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Seccarlai  his  book  on  ftyle,  182. 
Bentley  cited,  and  corre^ed,  142. 
Bern^  its  government,  383. 
Births  noble,  analyfis  thereof,  340. 
Blackfione^  his  obfervations  concerning  flavery  not  inconfiftent 

with  Anflotle's,  34.     Has  overlooked  Polybius's  difcouilG; 

on  government,  456. 
Body^  how  to  be  formed  and  difciplined,  299.  &  feqq. 
Bonellu  Father,  154,  &  feqq. 
Bo/cowicht  Father,  160. 
Buehannan^  his  vindication  of  Chriftianity  againft  thepi^tended 

flavifhnefs  of  \U  principles,  381. 
By%anUumf  diffenfions  there,  395. 


C. 

Capitals^  how  they  ought  to  be  fituated,  273. 
Cappadocianif  their  fervile  charafter  admired  by  the  Romaoa, 
188. 
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Carthagif  eiccUence  of  its  government,  1^3.  Proof  thereof , 
ih.  Its  itiagjftmtes,  it.  Corruptions  introduced  into  its 
conftitution,  134.  &  feqq.  Undue  preponderancy  of  wealthy 
135.  Reflections  thereon,  136.  Dangerous  accumulation  of 
office,  137.  Reflexions  thereon,  138.  Evils  in  the  Car- 
.■thagionn  government,  how  palliated,  ib.  Its  military  re- 
wards, 25:3.  Carthage  and  England  compared  and  con* 
tmAed,  447.  note: 

Cafaubon  correded,  3 14. 

Ceiis^  addled  to  unnatural  }6ve,  I22«  Wherein  they  placed 
national  profperity,  253. 

Cenfutf  rule  in  eftabhfhing  >t,  351. 

Chaicii,  origin  of  its  democracy,  398. 

Oharieleiy  the  demagogue  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  405. 

Ck^rks  V.  his  affeSion  for  the  commonwealth  of  St.MarinO, 

^75- 
Charondaiy  23.  120.    Who,  141.     His  law  concerning  falTe 

witnefles,  142.     Bentley's  miftake  on  that  fuhjed,  ib. 
Childy  his  erroneous  opinion  as  to  money,  47. 
Children^  their  virtues  differen t  from  thofe  of  adults,  58 .    Com- 

monity  thereof,  9a     Ezpofition  of,   287.     Nouridiment, 

exercifes,  and  treatment,  288.  &  feqq.     Not  to  be  reftrained 

in  their  exertions,  289.    How  they  ought  to,  be  treated  till 

puberty,  ib.  290, 
•  Ctinay  its  principles  of  government,  379. 
Chinefcj  diffent  from  AnHotle  as  to  the  neceffity  of  a^flate  re** 

IjgioA,  2i6.' 
Chios f  its  {hipping  deftiiied  to  one  employment,  350.   .. 
Chrifiianityf  the  pretended  llaviihnefs  of  its  principles  denied* 

Cicero  explains  Ariilotle's  account  of  the  origin  of  govempienty 
6.     His  definition  of  a  commonwealth,  20*     Cited«  i  ig^ 

Cinadorif  caufe  of  his  confpiracy,  408. 

Cityy  tribes  of,  their  inferiority,  479. 

Cities i  bow  to  be  boilt  for  comfort  and  fecurity^  275*  What 
ought  to  be  their  ornaments,  276. .         '     ^ 

Citizen,  how  qonftituted,  194*  Different  under  different  go- 
vernments, 196.  &  feqq.  What  ought  to  be  the  charaoer 
of  thofe  fitted  for  the  bell  commonwealth,  276.  &  feqq*, 

Clanomene^  caufe  of  its  diffenfions,  396. 

Climaie,  how  it  influences  chara£ler,  263. 

CMheneSf  347.  Crowns  the  judge  who  had  decided  agamft 
him,  445. 

Clubs^  their  importance  to  government*  2^* 

Cnidusf  how  its  government  was  fubverted*  4P4. 

Codnts  railed  to  the  throne  by  merit,  428. 

Colophon,  peculiarity  in  its  government,  330*  Caufe  of  its  dif- 
fenfions, 39X*. . 

▼OL.  li.  xt  Comitia 
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Commerce^  its  nature  and  di£krent  kiodsy  42. 

C&mmonweiJiht  defioedy  i^  20.  Ita  nature  and  end,  i:r.  Ita 
anal7fi«t23.  Congedal  to  human  nature,  25.  Caufe  of  human 
virtues  and  perfe^ione,  26.  &  feq.  What  conftitatea  its 
continuityy  200.  Ita  nature  in  contradiftin^on  to  other 
ailbcxationsy  211.  Its  real  happinefs,  how  to  be  eftimated, 
.  255.  &  feqq.  The  heft,  its  limits  in  point  of  populoufneis, 
9c8.  The  extent. and  nature  of  its  territorj,  260.  &  fe^. 
Iroper  fituation  for  its  capital,  261.  lu  eflentials»  265*  & 
feqq.  How  to  be  regulated,  267.  &  feq.  Whether  natu- 
rally fubje6i  to  deftru^on,  465. 

Commttmiy  of  wives  and  children,  arguments  againft  it»  91.  k, 

Con/tUutiw^  political,  one  thing  by  law  and  another  in  fa£l« 

334- 
CoMtemfi  a  fource  of  fedition,  392. 
ConverfoMiom^  Italian,  their  nature,  156.  8c  feq. 
Corituif  how  enflaved  bv  Timophanes,  406. 
Coi9  caufe  of  its  revolution,  400. 
Cifmh  ill  regulated,   131.      Evils    refoltiag  thereCros*  t^. 

Circumftance  which  has  made  the  Cretans  endure  that  ma- 

giftracy,  132.    The  remedy  applied  to  the  evil,  iB. 
C0X9  Biffijkyt  Sir  Join^  14^. 
Cnie^  its  government  exanuned,  129.    Analyfis  thereof,  ii. 

ft  feqq. 
Cytfelutf  how  he  acquired  tyranny,  428.     TyAmoy  of  hit 

ramily  at  Corinth,  446. 
Cjm*  tmifcd  to  the  throne  by  merit,  428. 


D. 

Dicammcbuii  his  refentment  of  ftripes,  431. 

DettberMtvi  power,  how  conftituted  in  oligarchiet,  555.  lo 
mixed  governments,  356. 

Delphi^  origin  of  its  feditions,  397.     A  perpetual  fair,  22. 

Dema^ogueif  their  nature  and  chanvder,  332*  It  feq.  The  bane 
of  democracies,  400.  How  they  deceive  the  people,  40a. 
How  their  artifices  may  be  defeated,  ib. 

Democracies  compared  with  tyrannies,  437.  Ftdore  of  both, 
38.  How  prefetved,  482.$  and  improved,  A  Examples, 
84. 

Democracy,  its  military  eirergy,  614.  Canfes  thereof,  ^5.  & 
feqq.  Its  ntijnft  pretenfions,  210.  Its  four  kbds,  33a 
Thefe  qualified  for  enjoying  its  beft  and  cheapeft  fbra» 
346.  Be  ftq.  Thofe  fit  only  for  living  nnder  ita  worft  fbno, 
3^$.  &  feq.    How  it  may  be  impro^,  356.    Simple,  the 

evil 
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evils  refultiog  thefefrom,  470.    lu  beft  and  worft  Jkiad^^ 

478. 
Demojihenet  cited  to  prove  the  ffebtle  treatment  of  flaves*  37. 

His  reafoning  againft  politick  innovation,  119. 
Denina,  his  remarks  concerning  the  republics  of  Italy,  69. 
Denmark^  its  government,  how  eilablilaed,  384.  note, 
DeJcartest^iT, 

Dton^  his  high-mindednefs,  433.    Why  flain,  434. 
Diodorus  SicuiuSf  cited,  142. 
Dsonxfiusf  how  he  treated  a  monopolizer,  54.  How  he  acquired 

tyranny,  429.    How  he  became  King  of  Syracufe,  402. 
■      the  jounger,  why  dethroned^  432. 
DtffinfionSi  civil,  their  caufes,  I07.     RemedieSi  108. 
Drawing f  its  ufes,  296..   Art  ot,  299. 
Drinkmgt  who  moft  addi6bd  to  it,  153. 

£. 

Education^  analyfis  thereof,  378.  Why  it  ought  to  be  public, 
279.  &  feq.  The  ends  at  which  it  ought  to  aim,.  280. 
Thefe'ende  miftaken  by  legislators,  2S1.  The  educatiOft 
fitted  for  the  beft  commonwealth,  283.  Experience  in 
favour  of  a  public  one,  293.  Its  importance,  294.  The 
forming  and  fuilaining  power  of  government,  ib.  Political 
education,  wherein  it  confifts,  295^  Its  different  branches, 
ih.  &  feqq.  Before  and  after  puberty,  30X .  Democratical 
and  oligarchical,  425.  &  feqq. 

Egypt f  its  pyramids,  why  ereded,  437. 

MlUf  its  oligarchy,  406. 

England^  the  fruits  of  genuine  republicanifm  beft  engrafted  on 
its  conftitution,  191.  Ariftotle's  tefts  of  jg;ood  government 
found  in  England  beyond  all  other  countnes,  321. 

its  conftitution  the  beft  model  of  political  arraiiae* 


ment9  73«    The  admirable  princwles  on  which  its  arifto* 
cracy  is  regulated,  384.  &  feqq.  Contrafted  with  Carthage, 

Eftiaiii^s  Perklei*  inftruroent  in  weakening  the  Areopagus, 

140. 
Ephgriy  advantages  and  inconvenienoes  attending  this  inftitu- 

tfen,  124, 
J^hUi9Mtf»  revolution  in  its^govemmenti  380^    What  changed 

its  government,  389. 
^memduy  his  hifbry,  2J. 
Equalify,  political,  its  linuts,  373* 
Eretrioy  how  its  oligarchy  fubverted,  407* 
Erytffrsf  how  its  gi^vemment  was  fubvoted,  404, 
Bwrhfidu  (juoted,  426.    His  ftinking  breath  occafioned  the 

aflaffinanon  of  Arohelaiis,  431. 

K  K  2  Emnutwi 
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Executive  poweVf  wherein  it  confifts,  358.     How  cooftitnted 

agreeably  to  the  different  forms  of  govemmenCy  sB. 
Exerci/e,  toat  adapted  to  different  ages,  301. 


FaBianOf  his  unfuccefsful  attempt  againft  San  Marino,  1 75. 

Faltus^  why  called  Mazimus,  301. 

Fear,  its  operation  as  a  caufe  of  (edition,  392. 

Feei  and  falaries,  theireffeA  on  the  condition  of  fodety,  207. 

Felorit  Counts  of,  their  conne^on  with  San  Marinoi  171. 

Flaviuit  his  confpiracy,  391. 

Florence f  its  alliance  with  San  Marino,  172. 

Foodf  different  contrivances  for  procuring  it,  conftitute  the 
wide  variety  of  manners,  39.  Thefe  different  modes  enu- 
merated and  explained,  40. 

Forccf  military,  rule  in  eftabliftiing  it,  352. 

France f  caufes  of  its  revolution,  379.  The  years  of  its  em- 
pire correfpond  to  centuries  of  Rome,  435,  436.  Its  ftates, 
384.     True  intercft  of  its  republic,  466. 

Frederic  il.  of  Pruffia  exemplified  Ariftotle's  maxims,  444. 


Gelon$  how  his  family  was  dethroned,  434.  Tyranny  of  his 
family  at  Syracufe,  446. 

Generaif  his  principal  requifites,  42 1 . 

George  III.,  happmefs  of  the  kingdom  under  his  government, 
184. 

Germany f  its  diet,  384. 

Goods f  community  thereof  confidered,  93. 

Gothic  nations,  their  manners,  11.     Their  governments,  17. 

Government^  its  origin,  2 .  &  feqq.  By  delegation  not  fufficient 
for  public  happinefs,  78.  lUuftrated  by  the  antient  hiftory 
of  France,  ib.  Its  different  forms,  208.  Diftindive  cka- 
rafters,  i3.  Powers  of,  318.  &  feqq.  Pradically  the 
bed,  how  to  be  regulated,  346.  fc  feqq.  What  is  pn^- 
cally  the  beft,  344;     What  hinders  its  eftablifliment,  347. 

Governments f  the  moft  approved,  of  antiquity,  63.  Their  ra* 
dical  defeft,  64.  How  they  ought  to  be  divided  and  daftd, 
325.  &  feqq.  General  caufes  of  their  revt^tiont,  400. 
&  feqcj.  How  preferved,  412.  &  feq. ;  by  avoidnig  fnudl 
alterations,  413 ;  by  count^ra6ting  political  ileights,  gk ;  by 
the  virtues  of  their  magiftrates,  ib. ;  by  the  proximity  of 
danger,  41 4. ;  by  obviating  errors  in  the  fiift  principles,  415 ; 
by  preventing  the  dif proportionate  exaltation  of  individualt 
or  families,  id. ;  by  the  cenforial  power,<  416 ;  by  ftreAgth- 
8  eoing 
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ening  the  middk  ranka»  1^.;  bv  preventiDgpeculadon*  417  ; 
by  paying  with  honour^  i^. ;  by  ivpreffiog  demagogues  and 


fycophant8»  418. ;  by  gratii^ring  thofe  ddTee  which  are  ex 
'^     ;  of  £ite»  f3. 


luded  frpm  offices  ( 
Gtsccki,  their  feditionsy  464. 
Grammar f  its  ufe»  296. 
Great  Britain,     See  England. 
Greai%  influence  of  their  manners  on  focietyi  1369 137.  Sleights 

by  which  they  deceive  the  people*  350. 
Greece^  proerefs  of  government  in  that  country^  352. 
Gpnnafisct  its  ufes,  297.     When  to  be  cultivated^  301. 


H. 

Hannoy  caufe  of  his  ufurpation,  409. 

Happinefit  publicy  its  foundation,  249. 

Harmomtu  and  Ariftogeiton»  430. 

Harrington^  his  explanation  of  the  myftery  of  government*  70. 
Maintains  nobility  eflential  in  a  common weauh,  374. 

Htaltbf  circumftances  moft  conducive  thereto,  274. 

HeraOf  how  its  ariftocracy  changed  into  a  democracy,  375. 

HeracUay  caufes  of  its  ieditions,  401 .  How  its  arinocracy 
overturned,  403.     Caufes  of  its  iedition,  407. 

HippodamuSi  his  hiflory  and  character,  no.  His  imaginary  re- 
public, III.  Examination  of,  112,  113.  His  judicial regu* 
ntions,  ih.  His  law  in  favour  of  political  improvements* 
1 14.     Examination  of  that  law,  115.  &  feqq. 

Hifii^a,  origin  of  its  civil  war,  397. 

Hobhesy  2. 

Honourit  political,  according  to  what  rule  they  <»nght  to  be 
diftributed,  219.  &  feoq. 

Hooker^  his  admiration  of  Ariftotle,  198.     Quoted*  ib, 

Humty  Davids  his  fuppofed  improvement  of  reprefentative  go*' 
vernment,  78. 

Hufkandmeny  materials  'for  the  beik  kind  of  democracy,  and 
why*  474.  &  feq. 

Hujbandry^  its  different  branches*  48. 

Hutchefon^  2. 

I. 

Impreffions^  firft,  their  influence*  290. 

Innovation^  political,  arguments  for  and  againft  it*  1 15.  ft  feq. 

AnftotVs  ar^oients  agaiott,  378. 
Ifier^  how  its  anftocracy  overturned*  403. 
Italy f  antient*  revolutions  therein,  231.     Conibiunt  to  Arif- 

totk's  theory*  ib.    Its  hiftory,  269^  k  feq. 

K  K  3  Jafinh 
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Jaf(m  ti  Phere/bis  Mtintft  of  cfaaraudnv  sbj* 
Judiciary  pewei^  tlie  da^es  of  objbfts  to  vhich  it  relM;ef>  3<4« 
VarioiM  ^^76  m  «orhich  it  mxsf  be  conftituted,  }66«    A^tee- 
ably  to  the  di£Ferent  forms  of  goveraineiity  367* 


K. 

Kingy  definition  of  his  office,  438.    Contrafted  with  a  tynmt, 
439. 


Lacedemonf  its  government  examined,  izi,  9c  Icqq. 

Lacedemottiatu  endeavoured  to  mould  tbe  government  of  their 
neighbours  after  their  own  model,  41ft. 

L(m£d  property,  how  to  be  diftributed  under  the  beft  oom- 
monwealth,  59. 

Lmrijfay  how  enflaved,  407. 

jL<Ki;/,Plat9^  books  conoeming  them  examined,  90.  &  feqq. 
Thofe  velative  to  different  governments,  422.  A:  feqq. 

LegiflaisoBf  plana  of,  how  to  be  examined,  120. 

LcgUlature^  argument  againft  a  iimple  one,  374, 

Zffmte,  317. 

Leitirsj  their  u£b6,  208. 

JLimfrmif  their  Qngular  inftituiions,  91. 

Zwjf  cited,  322.  391. 

Locie,  his  dodrine  concerabg  .government  examined  and  re- 
futed, 4.  5c  feqq.  An  afTertor  of  the  exploded  dodrine  COQ- 
ceminc^  tnoney,  12.  His  erroneous  opmion  as  to  money, 
47*  His  plan  of  government  for  Carohna,  247.  His  letter 
to  King,  317. 

LQcriSphufiyriif  their  panegyricy  iao«  Their  finffular  law,  U. 

LyeiattSt  their  hiftory  and  government,  76.  Conuder  tazatioB 
and  reprefisntation  as  comlatives,  7^, 

LyeopbroHt  his  definition  of  law,  212. 

Lyeurgusf  his  inftitutions,  123.  &  £eqq. 

LyfandeTf  388. 

M. 

ffnadoitp  its  military  rewards,  359. 

Macbiamdf  his  eftimate  of  the  repvblica  of  ttie  middle  age,  yx  • 

His  obfervation  coiMenmig  the  bloodlefs  «ars  of  Italy,  209. 

G>pies  Ariftotle,  443 . 
M4upierfim%  Sir  Job»%  14}* 
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Met^hr^iif  the  various  wm  in  which  tbejr  imy  be  i^pdnted, 
|dx.;  agfteablyto  diTOrent  fomt  of  govenuDenty  a6j. 
Their  requiiitee,  427.  Their  different  kinds,  488.  Thcde 
relating  to  commerce,  4S9.  To  police,  490.  To  rerenue^  'A, 
To  agriculture,  479.  Controllers  of  public  accounts,  492. 
To  rdigion,  493.     Education  and  manners,  ih* 

Mi^oritfi  rights  ol,  470.  How  reconcileable  with  the  influence 
of  other  political  elements,  472. 

MaUtefia^  Sigi/monJt  172. 

JlfandevsUcf  2. 

Marino^  St.,  republic,  account  thereof,  147.  Infefted  hy 
fmugglers,  and  why,  150.  Its  pifturefque  fituotion,  152. 
Its  extent,  158.  The  Saint,  hia  hiftory,  167.  The  com- 
monwealth, its  hiftory,  168.  iSc  feqq.  Charafter  of  its 
inhabitants,  i8i«  &  feqq. 

Marriage.     See  Wbdlock.  - 

Mars  and  Fenfu^  foundation  of  the  fiible  concerning  theo>,  122. 

Marfcillui  how  its  ariftocracy  overturned,  40J.  ' 

MeciamcSf  wherein  different  from  flaves,  C9. 

Medici f  Co/mo  Ji^  his  letter  to  the  magiftrates  of  St.  Marino, 

Mediocrity f  its  praues,  321.  344. 

MegarOf  how  its  democracy  overturned,  392.     Hoif  enllaved 

by  Theogenes,  402. 
Meiaht  the  circumftance  which  renders  them  the  fitteft  meafure 

of  value,  43.   They  are  not  merely  a  meafure,  but  a  pledge, 

44- 

Metou  the  aftronomer,  79. 

Milton f  his  plan  of  government  for  England,  248. 

Mithridateef  his  coiSbiracy,  433. 

Mitvlenci  origin  of  alt  its  misfortunes,  397. 

Molyneuxi  4. 

Monarcbiesf  caufes  of  their  revolutions,  427*  &  feqq.  Ex- 
amples, 430.  Limited,  how  to  be  preferved,  435.  Ab- 
fomte,  how  preferved,  436.     Examples,  4J7. 

Monarchy i  firft  kind  of  government,  proof  thereof,  24.  He- 
reditary and  limited,  defended,  189.  &  feo.  Its  higheft 
improvements  in  antiquity,  190.  Far  furpaued  by  thole  of 
modem  times,  191.  Its  five  kinds,  226.  &  feqq.  Its  ad- 
vantagea  and  difadvantages  eftimated,  229.  &  feqq.  Here- 
ditary, its  inconveniences,  231.   &  f<^Q<^*     Defended,  234. 

Mtmey^  the  circumftances  that  introduced  it,  42. 

Monopolies f  53. 

Munf  his  erroneous  opinion  as  to  money,  47. 

Mvficf  why  introduced  into  education  by  the  ancients,  297*  k, 

leq.    Doubts  concerning  itt  ]02.     Its  efficacyin  moral  dif- 

cipline,  305.    Caufe  of  this  efficacy.  306.    Whether  chil- 

d^n  <hould  be  taught  to  perform  mnfie,  308.  It  feq.    HoY 

K  X  4  far 
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far  they  ought  to  cultivate  it^  309.  Mafic  divided  into 

moraly  pradicaly  and  laptUrolis,  511.  The  laft  purges  th« 

paffionsy  ih.     How  this  effeded,  314.  k  (eq. '  Adapted  to 
.  dilFerent  periods  of  life,  315*  &  feq. 


N. 

NaxcSf  how  enflaved  by  Lygdaxnis,  403. 

NetberlaniUf  caufes  of  their  profperity^  74. 

Newton^  3 17. 

Nicbolaui  Damafeenut  cited*  91 . 

NMesf  their  turbulence  in  Crete»  132. ;  or  ariftocratSf  their 

oaths  againft  the  people,  424. 
Notiumf  caufe  of  its  diiTeufionSy  396. 


OeeonomUii  what,  39.  Its  three  branches  bear  an  analog  to 
the  three  forms  of  govemmenti  54.  Thofe  of  Arittotle» 
60. 

Oeconomy^  political,  revolutions  in  the  do&rine  concerning  it, 
II.  &  feqq«  Ariftotle's  dodrine  concerning  it  defended 
againil  Hume,  &c.'  17,  18.  Domedic,  its  nature  and 
branches,  28.  Political,  often  confounded  with  commercet 
48.  Their  dilFerences,  40.  Its  theory  applied  to  pradice» 
51.  Political  and  domeftic,  59.  The  rules  of  the  latter 
dependant  on  the  jplan  of  the  K)nner,  60. 

Offices f  public,  requifites  for  difcharging  them  properly,  420, 
421. 

Oligarchies^  different  kinds  thereof,  how  eftabli(hed  and  pre* 
ierved,  484.  How  to  be  upheld  under  unfavourable  circum- 
ftanceSf  487.     Revolutions  therein,  403. 

Oligarchy,  its  unjuft  pretenfions,  21 1 .  Its  four  kinds,  334.  & 
Kqq.  Thofe  fit  for  living  under  the  diflPerent  kinds  of  it, 
337.  &  feq.     How  it  may  be  improved,  356. 

Ombre f  the  favourite  game  in  Italy,  and  why,  155* 

OnomacrituSf  who,  141. 

Or  cum  f  how  its  ariftocracy  changed  into  democracy^  394. 

OJtracifm,  neceffity  thereof  proved,  223.  &  feq.  Its  abufe» 
22^.  &  feq. 

Otho  the  Emperor,  his  grant  to  St.  Marino,  170. 

O^ylust  447. 


P. 
feint f  his  wild  notions  of  govemment,  4. 
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Pa^r^m^neyf  its  nature  explained,  43.  Montefquieu  and 
Hame  miftake  its  effefk  on  the  exchangeable  yalue  of  gold 
and  fiWer,  ib^  Smith  miftaken  in  thinking  that  it  has  no 
effed  in  diminifhing  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  metals, 

45- 
PartbenUt  why  they  confpired,  408. 
Fajfions^  their  purgation,  what,  31a.  &  feq. 
Fatria  PoteJUUf  its  advantaffes  and  inconyeniences,  243 . 
Pau/aniiUf  389.     Caufe  of  his  ufurpation,  409. 
PeafanU^  the  charader  of  thofe  fitted  for  the  beft  common* 

wealth,  288.  ic  feq« 
PetJtJtratidSi  duration  of  their  tyranny,  446. 
Petji/hratuit  how  he  enflaved  Athens,  402.     How  he  acquired 

tyranny,  428. 
Penefisy  who,  97.  note.  \ 

PentboTtddf  why  deftroyed,  43 1« 
People  at  large,  of  what  political  fun^lions  they  are  capable, 

2  J 6.  &  feqq.    Objedions  thereto  anfwered,  217.    Sleights 

by  which  they  encounter  the  artifices  of  the  Great,  351. 
Periander^  his  advice  to  Thrafybulus,  430.     Why  (lain,  431, 
Perideifwho,  130. 

Pericles f  his  innovations  at  Athens,  140. 
Perfidf  its  defpotic  inftitutions,  436. 
Phalarts  of  Agrigentum,  what  originally,  428. 
Phaleaif  his  plan  for  equalizing  property,  105.  Other  fchemes 

of  that  nature,  106.     Their  futility,  ih»    Imperfedions  io 

his  republic,  108.   143. 
PharfaUu^  why  its  oligarchy  lafted,  48^. 
Pheidon^  his  tyranny,  42  7 . 
Phidttta^  127. 

Fbilip  of  Macedon,  why  (lain,  431. 
Pbilolausj  who,  141.     His  friendfliip  with  Diodes,  ih*   Their 

monument,  ih. 
Pbocisi  origin  of  its  facred  war,  397. 
Pbocylides  quoted,  346.     Account  of  that  poet,  ib, 
PbrymcbtsSi  the  demagogue  of  the  Four  Hundred,  405. 
PfW^ar  cited,  120. 

Pir£Ui^  its  inhabitants  peculiarly  attached  to  democracy,  396. 
Piitaeuti  his  law  refpefiing  drunkards,   143.     His  omnce  at 

Mitylene,  227. 
Plato^  his  analyfis  of  ethics  revived  by  Hume,  19.  His  repub* 

lie  examined,  35.  &  feq.  •  His  fecond  commonwealth,  103. 

Hit  paradox  concerning  the  beft  government  explained,  f^. 

i$ote.    His  juridical  novelties,  143.      His  explanation  of 

jpurging  the  paffions,  312.. 
Piinyf  natural  hiftory,  cited,  142, 

Polities i  fcience  of,  how  it  ought  to  be  treated,  323.  &  feq^. 

Polybtutf 
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P^hKm^  hit  political  ofMnioiM  agree  with  Ariftode*a»  t4.  Hit 
charadery  452*  &  feqq.  Account  of  the  Roman  govcrn- 
menty  45$.  &  feqq.     liis  prophecy  verified,  464. 

Popes f  tendency  of  their  goveniDBtent»  165. 

Power,  nvnlf  its  nature  and  effe^^  26a.  Executive,  itadif* 
ferent  branches,  488.  &  (eqq. 

Price,  his  dodrine  concerning  ffowmnient  examined  and  re* 
futedf  4.  &  feqq.  His  miftuKe  concerning  reprefentative 
government,  78.     Hk  definition  of  civil  liberty,  380. 

Priefiiej^  hia  do6bine  concerning  government  examined  and 
refuted,  a.  ft  feqq* 

Procrufiee  the  tjranty  imitated  by  the  French  republic,  577. 

Property  eflential  to  fociety,  87.  Infers  inequality^  94.  In- 
judiciouily  regulated  at  SparU,  123. 

Pryiatui.         "J 

Prytaneum,      >  explained,  8o» 

PryUmyt         J 

Pifmtfftfii  of  the  pi^ne,  what,  312*  &  feq. 

Pytiajoroif  his  faying  concerning  education,  61  • 


iZjiii/,  the  higher,  how  employed  in  Greece,  38. 

XefreJetUaiitmf  nature  thereof,  10.  Not  unknown  to  the  free 
Rates  of  antiquity,  U. 

Republic^  ftrifUy  fo  called,  its  definition,  340.  How  eftablilhed, 
341.  Examples  thereof,  th.  Rules  by  whkh  its  excellence 
may  be  appreciated,  342. 

RepubUcaniJmt  its  conne&on  with  martial  fpirit,  209. 

ii^l^^f/,  Itdian,  69.  Fadions  therein, /#.  Remedies  againft 
republican  fadions,  71.  Require  virtue  more  than  monar- 
chies, and  whv,  151.  The  condition  of  their  fubjeda  lefa 
eligible  than  that  of  the  fubjefts  of  princes,  161.  Repi:^ 
lies,  or  nuxed  governments,  caufes  of  their  revolutions,  409. 
&  leq.     Examples  thereof,  410. 

Rtwnme  of  Syracufe,  brought  the  whole  property  into  the 
.exchequer  in  five  years,  ^38. 

Revolutions,  three  things  to  oe  confidered  in  them,  399.  ft  feqq* 
Their  general  caufes,  391.  Gradual,  thehr  cauies,  407. 
NegleA  in  Iktle  matters,  41  !•  Examples  tbeieof,  tl. 
Ettemal  cauies,  412.  Examples  thereof,  it.  Revohtiona 
in  monarchiea,  their  caufes,  427.  ft  feqq.  In  limited  mo* 
narchies,  their  caufes,  435. 

Rhodes,  revolutions  in  its  govenNneatf  40a 

Rieiss, 
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Ricteif  mtbofll,  AriAotk't  doArhie  conceniiiig  tbem  defended, 
15.  &  feqq. 

•f  Teal  and  aitifidal,  40. 

Rights,  unalienablei  what,  10.     - 

Romans  acknowledged  they  could  not  fub^  without  a  princet 
188. 

Rome,  her  nice  difcriminatioB  of  miUtary  honpiin,  354.  Com- 
pared with  France,  4^7.  Its  government  analyied,  45;.  & 
feqq.     Evil  inherent  la  it  bmented  by  Livy,  474. 

Rouffeauf  hit  wild  notions  of  govermnent,  4.  Caufe  of  his 
hoftility  to  Chriftianity,  381. 


Salaries  zn^  fees,  their  effed  on  the  condition  of  fooiety,  ftoy, 

Samosf  its  magnificence,  437. 

SardanapaluSf  why  dethroned,  439* 

Scytbians,  wherein  they  placed  naioaal  happinefa,  353.  ft  ieqq. 

Sediiioas,  thehr  prinwiry  caufes,  387.  8c  fcqq.  Bett  mcaaa  of 
preventing  them,  589.  ^ 

Senattt  conftitution  and  powers  of  that  of  Athens,  804  ic 
feq. 

of  SparU,  its  conftitntion  examined,  126.    Of  Rome, 

457- 
*  Servitude,  a  teacher  of  its  offices  at  Syracufe,  38. 

Seuthes  the  Thracian,  his  confpiracy,  433. 

Shaftejbury,  2. 

Shepherds,  their  charader,  ^78. 

Sicyon,  its  tyranny,  why  lafting,  445. 

Slavery,  its  orinn  and  nature,  8.  &  feqq. 

,  domeftic,  nature  thereof,  ao.     Defended  by  the  ana« 

logy  of  nature,  «i.     Requifites  /or  being  (laves,  i^.    Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flavery,  34. 

Slaves,  how  treated  by  the  Athenians,  37.  In  what  fenfe  en- 
dowed with  virtue,  57. 

>  pubitc,  difficult  to  hit  the  right  policy  concerning 
them,  lai.  » 

Smeliie,  his  jphilofophy  of  natural  hiftory  criticifed,  26. 

Society,  political,  its  origin,  a.  &  feqq.;  and  progrefs,  23. 

Soldiers,  numbers  thereof  how  limited,  loo.  note.  DiSeient 
kinds,  486.  &  feq« 

Solon,  his  government,  82.  Contrivances  for  upholding  it,  M« 
Caufes  c^  its  deftrudion,  83.  His  law  for  preventing  th^ 
accumulation  of  inheritance,  106.  note*  liis  inftitutions» 
130.  The  abufes  of  the  Athenian  government  not  tmput- 
id>ie  to  him,  140. 

Sovenignfy, 
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Sovereignty^  in  whom  it  ought  to  i^fide,  215.  Ariftotle'« uo' 
lyfis  thereof,  318.  More  accurate  than  that  fubftituted  in 
its  ftead,  320.  &  feqq.  Powers  thereof,  352.  &  feqq.  How 
diftributed  under  different  goveramjeots,  353. 

SpatHf  its  Cortea,  384. 

Sparta.     See  Lacedemon* 

SpenJihfift*  always  promoters  of  innovation,  403^.  Examples 
thereof,  ib, 

Staufmen^  requifites.  for  that  chara^er,  420. 

Stobmu  cited,  1 19.  &  feq. 

If/ofi,  the  art  of  accumuhtion  di£Gerent  from  oeconomics,  38. 

StrahOf  his  digrefiion  on  mythology,  313. 

StroKzi,  Peterf  the  mifcarriage  of  his  enterprife  againft  St. 
Marino,  174. 

SuijeSsf  thole  of  republics  in  a  worfe  condition  than  the  fub- 
jeds  of  princes,  164. 

SuhordtHationf  its  different  kinds  founded  in  nature,  37. 

Suffetee  of  Carthage,  who,  134. 

Sweden^  its  government  how  eftabliflied,  384. 

Switzerland  declines  working  its  mines,  48.    Its  conftitution, 

74- 
Syharisf  changes  in  its  inhabitants  and  government,  394.   k 

feq. 
Syracufif  how  fubjeded  to  tyranny,  393.   Origin  of  iu  fadions, 

Sji^iei  or  dubs,  their  advanUges,  240.        / 


T. 

Tamariji^  emblem  of  folitary  wretchednefs,  142. 

Tarentum^  how  its  government  changed,  393. 

Tenedojf  its  (hipping  deilined  to  one  employment,  330. 

Thakst  his  expedient  for  getting  wealth,  gj. 

Thtbesf  how  itb  popular  government  changed,  393.     Caufe  of 

its  fedition,407. 
TheodeSeSi  account  of  him,  ^6. 
Thtodorus  the  comedian,  his  maxim  concerning  firft  impref- 

fions*  290. 
Theopompus^  hi3  fmart  anfwer  to  his  Queen,  436.   * 
Theray  pt.'culiarity  in  its  government,  329. 
Tketest  who,  140. 

Thracianst  wherein  they  placed  national  happinefs,  253. 
Thrafybuluti  his  confpiracy ,  434. 
Tiuriif  caufe  of  its  revolution,  410. 

Trqfc^ 
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Trafficy  the  artificial,  not  for  accommodation,  but  for  gaitii  46. 

Its  abufe,  48. 
Trcafurcr^  principal  requifite  in  that  officer.  421. 
Treaties  of  commerce,  an. 
Tribesy  city  and  ruftic,  479, 
TroopSf  the  different  kinds  of,  feverally  adapted  to  diSerent 

forms  of  government,  486.  &  f^qq- 
Tyrannies 9  of  (hort  duration,  and  why,  445.     Examples,  ih, 

&  feq. 
Tyranny^  its  different  kinds,  343,  5c  f(^.  Analyfis  thereof ,  429. 

Its  maxims,  439.  &  feqq. 
Tyrant  J  meaning  of  the  word  in  Greek,  103.  iis/#. 
Tyrteust  his  poem  called  Eunomia,  409. 
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U. 

UrMnOt  Dukes  of,  protedors  of  St.Marino,  174. 

U fury 9  its  nature,  50. 

KenicCf  its  government,  83 . 

Fietaf  an  improver  of  modem  eeometry,  317. 

Virtue^  moral,  in  what  fenfe  aicribed  to  (laves,  57. 

Virtues  political,  relative  to  rank,  age,  and  fex,  202.  &  feqq. 

Voltaire^  a  citizen  of  St.  Marino's  opinion  of  him,  i8a« 


W. 

Wary  laws  of  war  and  peace,  their  foundation,  244.  &  feqq. 

Changes  effeded  in  thofe  laws  by  Chriftianity,  245.     Gro- 

tius's  dodrine  concerning  them  compared  with  Ariftotle's, 

246. 
Warburtonf  his  obfervation  on  the  intention  of  the  Grecian 

legiflators,  118.     Combated,  ih.  8c  feqq. 
Wards  and  diftrids,  their  number  in  Attica,  79. 
Waringy  an  ipaprover  of  modem  geometry,  317. 
Wedlock^  the  principles  by  which  the  fitteft  ages  for  it  ought 

to  be  determined  in  either  (ex,  384.  Be  feqq.     Fitted  fealon 

for  it,  286.     Its  rights  to  be  invariably  re(peded,  288. 
Wivest  their  conununity,  86.  Be  feqq. 
Womenf  their  virtues  different  from  thofe  of  men,  58.     Their 

undue  influence  in  Sparta,  122.     Pregnant,  attentions  re- 

quifite  for  their  condition,  286. 

Tear, 
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y. 

Teatf  Athenian!  how  divided,  79. 

Touthf  employment  adapted  to  it,  22 1.  301* 

Twitbi  bom  in  the  purple^  their  charader^  435. 


Z. 

I 
Zaleucuif  119.     Who,  141       His   law  againft  drunkennci 

Zanchf  its  inhabitants  cjefted  by  the  Samians,  395. 


THE   END. 


Stimhan  tsuA  Prefton» 
Printert-Strecty  Londoo* 
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